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Indiana Officer . | 
Defends Policies_ 


Of Public Utilities Chairman of Colorado Investigators Tells Bar Association 


wee | 
Investigation Made by Trade 
Commission Declared to, 
Have ‘Developed Nothing 
Of Any Consequence’ 





Newspapers Blamed 
For Public Disfavor 





Mr. McCardle Says Prices of 
Commodities and Labor 
Show Greater Gain Than 
Cost of Services 





Chicago, Ill., Aug. 19.—The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s investiga- 
tion of public utilities has “devel- 
oped nothing of any consequence, 
and “the upshot of all the journal- 
istic furor which accompanied the 
earlier stages” of the inquiry “is ex- 
actly nothing,” it was asserted by 


the Chairman of the Indiana Public | 


Service Commission, John W. Mc- 
Cardle, in an address before the 
American Bar Association Aug. 19. 

Mr. McCardle attributed to the 


newspapers a large part of the blame | 


for disrupting relations between the 
utilities and their customers, and de- 


clared that the éfforts of the utilities | 
to improve their public relations | 


were to be commended. 
Bad Feeling Claimed 
The demand of many utilities, how- 
ever, for a return of 7 or 8 per cent 
when so many other business interests 
and the farmers have no return at 
all “is certain to cause dissatisfac- 


which has created bad feeling. 


Mr. McCGardle’s address follows in full | 


text: ; 
The most important question confront- 
ing the various State commissions 


charged with the duty of regulating the 
public utilities of our country is that 
which concerns the relations between the 
utilities and their patrons. The public 
demand for utility service has been in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds during the 
last decade and there TS no prospect of 
a lessening in the rate of acceleration. 


This unprecedented growth has brought | 


about serious stresses and strains in the 
relations between the utilities and their 
public. In recent years the use of utility 
service among the farmers has shown 
a particularly large increase. 


offered for extending the use of elec- 
tricity particularly, in the rural districts, 
and these plans have vitally affected the 
There is no question but what 


farmer. L 
service to 


the extension of electrical 


‘farmers directly increases their comfort 


and decreases the burden of labor which 
has always been considered the chief 
drawback to farm life. 

The large utilities are making every 
effort to render this type of service ef- 
fective and ecogomical. Unfortunately, 
however, in these great movements of 
expansion the convenience and the feel- 
ings of the patron are not always taken 
into consideration. The utilities, I feel 
sure, are not purposely inconsiderate but 
their representatives frequently forget 
that their companies are primarily in- 
terested in serving the public and in 
their eagerness to sell equipment: upon | 
which they receive :a commission they} 
are often fouhd guilty of using unsound | 


Many 
plans have been evolved and are being 
| 


| 





| by the Assistant Secretary of 

; : : ; | Frederick H. Payne, before the depart- 
’ tors | ° 

tion,” he said, and is ong of the factor {mental convention of the American Le- 
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Mutiny in Prisons Ascribed 





That ‘Bootleggers’ With Outside Organizations 


Infect Rest 





State of Illinois: 
L}evor laws have developed a new 

type of criminal, who is the basic 
eause of prison riots, declared W. W. 
Grant Jr., of Denver, Colo., chairman 
of the Governor’s Committee to Inves- 
tigate Colorado Prison Mutiny, in an 
address Aug. 19 before the section on 
Criminal law and eriminology of the 
American Bar Association, meeting in 
Chicago. 

“The bootleggeres are the prison 
politicians,” asserted Mr. Grant, and 
“the brainiest of the prison commu- 
nity.” This offender,‘“who knows no 
law, and who has money and organ- 
ization outside at his command in 


~~~ 


Consolidated Agency 
For Veterans Said 
To Prove Beneficial 








Assistant Secretary of War 
Says Unification of Activi- 
ties Is Expediting Han- 
dling of Business 


Sheboygan, Wisc., Aug. 19.—The view 
that the recent consolidation of all Fed- 
eral veterans’ activities into ome agency 
is greatly, benefiting war veterans by 
simplifying and expediting the handling 
of their business in Washington, D. C., 
was expressed in an address, Aug. 19 
Yar. Col. 


gion at Sheboygan. 

Secretary Payne commended the 
American Legion in pushing to com- 
pletion such “worthy projects” as con- 
solidation “and increased hospitalization 
facilities for veterans. 

An authorized 
dress follows in full text: 

It is a great privilege to come before 
this meeting. You are an embodiment of 
the military tradition of Wisconsin. 
Yours is the heritage of the Wisconsin 
soldiers in the Civil War, when as an 
infant State you sent 91,000 men to the 
colors. Those were the men of the “Iron 
Brigade.” 


summary of the ad-} 


They were the men of whom! 
Gen, Sherman said that he reckoned a/| 


of Inmates 


Chicago, Aug. 19. 
many instances,” Mr. Grant declared, 
| “infects the rest of the prison popu- 
lation.” 


Idleness and overcrowding also were 
listed as causes of prison riots, and 
| it was pointed out that “in practically 
| all of the institutions at which riots 
have taken place there has nok been 
sufficient work to keep the ifimates 
busy,” and it was asserted that “op- 
portunities for labor are lacking be- 
cause both labor unions and business 
institutions fight any kind of compe- 
tition.” 

Overcrowding, Mr. Grant declared, 
is one reason why the released con- 
vict “is the kind of a specimen that 
would have resulted if the State had 
made a deliberate effort to mould him 

{ into that kind of a character, and con- 
sequently he is in the highest degree 
undesirable.” 

“Legislatures must simply make up 
their minds whether to incarcerate of- 

| fenders—90 per cent of whom will be 
out in the next 10 years-rand keep 
them in such fashion that it is im- 
possible for them to escape, paying 


[Continued on Page 2. Column 2.) 





‘Quarantine Regulations 
For Corn Borer Modified 


Regulations under the corn. 
|quarantine have been relaxed by 
|Department of Agriculture to permit a 
freer movement of .oat and rye straw, 


borer 


celery, certain flowers, cleaned shelled | 


;corn, and the cleaned seed of broomcorn, 
sorghums, and sudan grass, the Depart- 
;}ment announced Aug. 19. The changes 
are to take effect Aug. 20. The state- 
;ment foll@ws in full text: 


The Secretary of Agriculture” today | 


(Aug. 19) 


[Continued on Page 2. Column 2.] 





‘Canadian Relations 
Said Unlikely to Be 
Affected by Tariff 


Wisconsin regiment as the equal of an! 


ordinary brigade. You possess the tra- 
ditions, of the gallant Wisconsin troops 
that served in the war with Spain. You 
are the direct representatives of the 118,- 
000 men and women who served in the 
World War, and you are the spiritual 
heirs of almost 4,000 citizens of Wis- 
consin who died in that titanic struggle 


in order that our rights and our liber- 


ties might be held secure, 
Powerful in War 
Superficially speaking, the military 
record of your State would seem diffi- 
cult of explanation. Wisconsin has al- 
ways been a land of peace. The travail 
of its settlement and development into 
statehood was accomplished with singu- 
larly little bloodshed. Since its admis- 
sion into the Union no hostile foot has 
ever trod its soil. The very possibility 
of such.an occurrence has always been 
remote. The parent stock of your pop- 
ulation was largely drawn from those 


arguments and sometimes even resort to} Who came to-a new world not only. in 


misrepresentations. 


Complaints on this account have been| but also 


search of ecoonmic and political liberty | 


to escape from a_ continent 


presented in great number to the In-; Where the specter of war stalked from 


diana Public Service Commission by pa- 


year to year and refused to be laid 


trons in rural districts and the public either by diplomatic exorcism or by ap- 


relations of the utilities serving such 
patrons have been seriously endangered. 

Some 10 years ago the Public Service | 
Commission of Indiana established the 


lied force. Wisconsin is, I repeat, a 


{land of peace, a smiling land of fields 


and forests and lakes and rivers. It 
seems almost paradoxical that she can 


service department, headed by a director | 4"Tay herself so powerfully for war. 


of service, to take full charge of these | 


The explanation is simple. It is quite 


and all other complaints of the patrons; | possible to love peace, to abhor strife 


;and yet to become involved in war. 


The 


“|rule holds, for individuals and for na- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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Record Low Reached | 
By Georgia Tobacco 
—— 


Heaviest Sales of Season Drop | 
Price to 9.68 Cents 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Aug. 19. | 

With the heaviest sales of the 1930 
season recorded throughout Georgia’s t6- 
bacco belt, prices,slumped to a new low 
record of 9.68 cents per pound for the 
week of Aug. 10-16, according to official 
tabulations made public by the State 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Eugene 
Talmadge. Gross sales of 931,405,929) 
pounds during the week brought grow- 
ers a total of $3,039,844. 

The average price of 9.68 cents per | 
pound for the week’s sales compared | 
with 12.42 cents for the second week of 
the season and 10.59 cents for the first | 
week, the Commissioner’s figures showed, | 
based on detailed reports from each of 
the tobaeco warehouses where the leaf 
has been sold. 

“During the first three weeks of the | 
1930 season 79,893,349 pounds of tobacco 
have been sold for $8,711,791, at an aver- | 
age price of 10.90 cents per pound,” the | 
Commissioner stated. | 

“This compares with 70,622,054 pounds | 
sold during the corresponding period last | 
year at an average price of 20 cents per | 
pound, bringing a total income of $14,- | 
125,654. | 

“During the first three weeks of the 
1928 season, Georgia tobacco growers 
marketed 51,363,508 pounds, for which 
they received $7,198,597, or an average 


; aferice of, 14.02 cents per pound.” 


Bit 


a quarrel it takes only one to start a 


tions alike. In a century and a half of 
existence America has learned repeat- 
edly that while it may take two to make 


o 
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American Envoy to Ottawa 
Asserts 
Been Considerate of This 
Country’s Dry Law 


The new United States, tariff law will 
not greatly affect relations between 
Canada and this country, during this 
year at least, according to an oral state- 
ment on Aug. 19 by Hanford MacNider, 
who was recently appointed as American 
Minister to the Dominion, and who called 
at the Department of State preparatory 


to his departure for Ottawa at the end/| 


of this month. 

Relations between the United States 
and Canada have been so good, according 
to Mr. MacNider, that the infrequency 
of the occasional misunderstandings has 
emphasized them. 

Mr. MacNider said he expected to as- 
sume his duties in Ottawa before the de- 
|parture of the new Canadian prime min- 
|ister, R. B. Bennett, to London for the 
British Imperial Conference. 


.Mr. MacNider expressed the opinion | 
that Canada had been particularly con-| 
siderate of the United States in regard | 


to prohibition, having stopped clear- 


ances of vessels to the United States) 


in case they were loaded with liquor. 
|He said that he did not know that the 
|Canadians were entirely in sympathy 
with prohibition, but they had been “very 
‘helpful.” Canadians may feel that the 
| United S.ates has not the right solu- 
tion to the liquor problem, and “after 
all we do not know whether we have 
either,” Mr. MacNider _ stated. He 


‘}added that the United States was hon- 


lestly endeavoring to find a solution. 





History Found Most Popular 
In School Radio Broadcasts 


Analysis of Questionnaires ty Federal Specialist Shows 
Dramatic Presentation Is Preferred With Bands 
As Favorite Source of Music 


STORY is the most popular sub- 
ject broadcast by radio for the 
instruction and recreation df school 
‘children, the associate specialist in 
elementary education, United States 
Office of Education, Florence C. Fox, 
stated orally Aug. 19. 

Miss Fox said that she has just 
completed a survey of children’s pref- 
erences in school radio programs in- 
voWing returns from 25 States’ based 
upon questionnaires sent out by the 
Office of Education to evaluate the 
programs sent out by the American 
School of the Air in cooperation with 
numerous educators in the Spring. 

Poetry an music lack the fascina- 
tion history has for children, Miss Fox 
pointed out. 

Some criticism was made by the 
teachers that the selections were in 
instances too mature «for the pupils’ 
comprehension, interest, and experi- 
ence, 





| In summarjaing the survey Miss Fox 
stated that a number of- conclusions 
might be reached, and these are as 
follows: History is the subject most 
enjoyed by the pupils; dramatization 
is the type of presentation they pre- 
fer; the band is the favorite type of 
music; books and pictures are the 
material most often used in prepara- 
tion for the programs; about 85 per 
cent of the pupils heard the programs 
distinctly; the selections have been 
too mature for the pupils’ comprehen- 
sion, interest, and experience in many 
instances; and finally, all the children 
enjoyed the music. 

Pupils of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades were sent question- 
naires during the course of the ex- 
periment of the educational broadcasts 
by the American School of the Air, 
and were asked specific questions 





| [Continued on Page 8,Column 2.] 
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To Violators of Dry Statutes 


| 
| 


the | 


announced an amendment, | ation of t 
|effective Aug. 20, to the European corn} a a 
|borer quarantine regulations relating to} 


Dominion Has: 
| the past decade, both Detroit and Los 


| New Plan Urged 
For SOS Signals 


| Naval Officer Suggests Short 
Waves for Benefit of 
Distant Ships 


PROVISION of adequate radio cov- 

erage for vessels which ply in the 
Pacific and on remote waters by the 
designation of international distress 
frequencies in the short waves to cug- 
ment~the present 500-kilocycle inter- 
nationally recognized S O -S_ wave 
was advocated Aug. 19 by the Direc- 
tor of Naval Communications, Capt, 
S. G. Hooper. 


Questioned regarding the existing 
| condition, Capt. Hooper declared there 
| are areas in the Pacific so far distant 
| from shore stations that the signals 
transmitted on the intermediate chan- 
nel of 500 kilocycles cannot be heard 
during daylight because of the yaria- 
ble conditions governing the carriage 
of radio impulses. These conditions are 
at their worst during daylight hours 
| when the maximum coverage on the 
500-kilocycle channel is in the neigh- 
borhood vf 500 miles, h2 said. 


| Consequently, he pointed out, a ves- 
sel in the mid-Pacific which would be 
| “3,000 miles from nowkere” might 
never be picked up by shore stations if 
it sent out distress signals, and its one 


| [Continued on Page 9, Column 5.) 
Decline Is Expected 
Ih Percentage Gain 


For Census of 1940 




















‘Census Executive Predicts: 
Numerical Increase, How- 
ever, Will Exceed That of 
1930 Tabulation 





| While the numerical gain in the popu- 
United States may be 
larger during the next 10 years than in 
the past decade, it is unlikely that the 
percentage increase will be as large, the 
Assistant Director ofthe Bureau of the 
Census, Dr. ph A. Hill, stated orally 
Aug. 19.) 3imting the past 10 years 
the percentage increase for continental 
United States was 16.1 per cent, he said, 
| while it may not be 15 per cent in 1940. 
' During ie last 10 years there were 
| numerous changes in the ranking of the 
largest c:ties in the country, he stated. 
The four leading cities, New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and Detroit were the 
same as in 1920, but Los Angeles, Calif., 
which was the tenth city, became the 
fifth city by an increase of 113.9 per 
|cent. In 1920, there were only three 
cities of more than 1,000,000, but during 


Angeles passed this mark. 
Growth of Milwaukee 

Another city, Milwaukee, Wis., was 
added to che list of cities of more than | 
500,000 population, thus making 13 of 
this class. Milwaukee passed Buffalo, 
N. Y., which was eleventh ranking in 
1920, the latter city being passed also 
by San Francisco. Baltimore, Md., 
showed a larger increase than Boston, 
Mass., and remained ‘the eighth largest 
city, while Boston dropped from seventh 
to ninth. 

Among the States, the first five, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Texas, remained the same as in 1920, it 
was stated, while California and Massa- 
chusetts exchanged places in the rank- 
ing, California going from eighth to 
sixth position, while Massachusetts 
dropped from sixth to eighth and Mich- 
igan remained seventh. New Jersey 
passed Missouri to become’ the ninth 
State, while Georgia and North Carolina 
reversed positions. In 1920 Georgia was 
next to Texas as the largest State in 
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‘Wage Survey Is Made 

‘On Domestic Air Lines! 
—__—_—— | 
| Average Monthly Pay of Pilot | 


Is Announced as $550 


The average ‘monthly salary paid air- 
mail and passenger pilots on domestic 
air lines was $550 for the last six months 
of 1929 and the first half of 1930, ac- 
cording to a survey of representative 
pay schedules conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, it was announced 
Aug. 19 by the Assistant Secretary for 
Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young. 

The average monthly base. pay was | 

| 
| 


paid by operators for miles flown and 
conditions encountered brought the av- 
erage figure up to $550, Mr. Young ex- 
plained. Night air-mail pilots of one 
operator received $850 monthly, the 
highest rate of pay, according to the 
survey, while the lowest salary was $300, 
Night Fliers Received More 

The statement on the survey follows 
in fifll text: 

Air-mail and passenger pilots received | 
an average monthly salary of $550 dur- | 
ing the last six months of 1929 ond the 
first six months of this year, according | 
to a survey of the pay schedules of a 
representative group of operators of 
both passenger and mail routes conducted | 
by the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce and made public } 
today by Clarence M. Young, Assistant | 
| Secretary of Co erce for Aeronautics. | 
| Airplane and em mechanics received 
|an average monthly salary of $157 dur- 
|ing the same period, the survey showed. 

The pilots received an average monthly 
base pay of $189 but this was increased 
to an average total monthly salary of 
| $550 by the addition of certain sums 


[Continued on Page 9, Column4.] ' 


found to be $189, but additional amounts 
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Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States | 


MEMBERS.OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT FroM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE BopIES ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 
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oe A DAILY topical 
National Government will 
enable ‘our citizens to understand 
and to use the fine facilities the 
Congress provides for them.” 
—Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States, 
1923—1929 
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Aviation Future 


| 
Said to Rest on 


Proper Control 


Legislative Air Conference 
Told Conflict of Authority 
Over Commercial Flying 


Should Be Avoided ° 


qunilaaplltaiacaaisissiiaie 
Federal and State 


Spokesmen Agree 


Clarence M. Young and Ohio) 
Director of Aeronautics Say | 
Each Governmental Power | 
Has Contrasting Functions 


State of Illinois: 
Chicago, Aug. 19. 
Spokesmen for Federal 
regulation of the newest forms of com- 
mercial travel agreed, in statements on 
Aug. 19 before the National Legislative 
Air Conference, that conflict of author- 
ity should be avoided, that the aviation 
industry may go forward. | 
, The conference, which is meeting in| 
Chicago, listened to the reading of a} 
message sent by the Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, Clarence 
M. Young, and was addressed by John | 
Vorys, director of aeronautics for | 
the State of Ohio. f 
With coordinated State and Federal 


efforts as the goal, the primary prob- | 


lem involved in regulation of commer- 
cial aeronautics is the proper adjust- 
ment and distribution of control be- 


tween the two agencies, the Assistant | ; \ 
‘Promulgation of Regulations 


Secretary advised the conference. (His 
message will be found in full text on 


page 2.) 
Benefits in Uniformity 
A satisfactory arrangement, Col. 
Young explained, requires the guaran- 
tee that the benefits of uniformity will 
accrue to the Nation and that the prog- 


|ress of aeronautics will not be impeded. 
“To serve the needs and purposes of | 


uniformity,” he pointed out, “it becomes 
imperative that overlapping and over- 
reaching 'egislation be avoided as a po- 
tential dager to the advancement of 
one of the Nation’s most promising in- 
dustries.” 

The regulatory system, Col. 
asserted, must be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to embrace the entire field, and 
it must be acknowledged that “aircraft 


and State} 
agencies that have Meen set up for the} 





'M. 
Young 


Government Awaits 


Underground Plan 


f Wiring Favored 


President Names 
National Drought 
Relief Committee 


Federal Specialist Says Ad- 
vantages Partially Off- 
set Added Cost 





NDERGROUND lines for distribu- 

tion of electricity to residential 
districts or other consuming areas will 
be feasible with the development of 
cheaper materials and _ construction 
methods, for costs so far have been 
considered prohibitive by power com- 
panies, it was stated orally Aug. 19 


by A. H. Horton, of the Power Re- | ni ° 
sources Division of the Geological ‘Governors Creating 


Ss rey, D rt f the Interior. . . 
toce bolum waesl, te Gebers State Organizations 


Secretary Hyde Appointed 
Chairman of Agency 
Formed to Help Farmers 
In Stricken Areas 


Costs being equal, the underground 
system would have the preference, as 
it would eliminate snow loads, dam- 
age from sleet, and injury from storms 
of all sorts, thus cutting down mainte- 
nance and repair bills, it was pointed 
out, Furthermore, unsightly poles 
could be gone away with. | 
Underground distribution, as a mat- | 
ter of fact would probably be fa- | 
vored even if the original installation 
cost were higher than that of over- 
head systems because of the greater 


Membership Announced for 
Illinois and Virginia Units; 
Continuing Reports Confirm 
Severity of Situation 





Appointment of the national com- 
mittee for the coordination of na- 





satisfaction to the cqnsumer and sav- |tional and State activities in the 
ings on maintenance bills, it was | movement to bring relief to the 
suggested. ab a : farmers in the drought - stricken 
2b nn oe ee a | areas, with the Secretary of Agricul- 
would not be replaced by underground | 4 ‘ ; 
power carriers, for such a’ change |ture, Arthur M. Hyde, as chairman, 


was announced by President Hoover 
lon Aug. 19. This was coupled with 
the announcement of the State com- 
mittees for Illinois and Virginia, ap- 
pointed by the respective Governors 
of those States. 

Viewing the situation as presented 
to him, President Hoover stated that 
continuing reports confirm the sever- 
ity of the situation and that some- 
thing over 300 counties are affected. 
The President paid tribute to the 
railways for their prompt and effec- 
tive action in reducing freight rates 
for the movement of hay and grain 


° into the affected areas and the out- 
To Be Made When Mem- ward movement of cattle to the feed 


bers of Trade Express !°*s. 
List of Members 


Views, Mr. Doran Says President Hoover’s statement follows 


jin full text: 
. Promulgation of new regulations look-| “In accordance with the conclusions 
ing to the better control of industria! | of my conference with the Governors, I 
alcohol is awaiting reaction from trade|have appointed Secretary Hyde to under- 
channels to tentative suggestions that|take coordination between Federal and 
have been sent out by tha Bureau of State activities as chairman of the Na- 
IndustriabAlecohal, according to an oral!tional Drought Committee.-. The mem- 
evens Aug. 9 by the Director, James'bers of this Committee are: 

oran. | “Chairman Legge of the Federal Farm 
When members of the trade have been Board. Chairmen Beste of the Federal 
heard from, hearings may be held be-| farm Loan Board, Governor Young of 
fore the new regulations are made ef- the Federal Reserve Board, Chairman 
fective by the joint action of the Secre- Payne of the Red Cross, Chairman Aish- 


would be somewhat more costly than 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.) 





Industrial Reaction 


From Alcohol Rules 





cannot recognize State lines” while in-|tary of the Treasury and the Attorney|ton of the American Railway Associa- 


ternational borders are “only slightly |General, said Mr. Doran. 


stronger barriers.” 


The functions of enforcement and pro-|aré for the purpose of meeting the con-| the Fi 
motion are the true province of State |ditions arising out of joint control of 


ee Part of the|tion, Undersecretary of the Treasury 
changes embodied in the tentative plans | Mills, Henry M. Robinson, chairman of 
rst National Bank of Los Angeles. 
“These members from the different 


control, the Assistant Secretary re-|industrial alcohol by the two depart- ia : ‘watt 7 j A 
marked. To the Federal Government, ; ments while other modifications embody neleas pat tied wil ae 
he said, should be apportioned the exer- | Various, T reasury decisions and other tanke agencies from time to time to un- 
ce Salieri : ce OO moderniz s. 4 a 

cise of powers granted in the Air Com- | ae principal features taken | dertake the special problems before the 


merce Act of 1926, which include “the 


fostering of air comtherce and the nec-|care of in the new regulations is the 
| situation arising 


essary regulatory measures.” 


State Control Functions 
Vorys said that State aviation 


r. 
whee should be concentrated ip one | 


official, directly under the Governor, and 
should be .exercised by the one man 
through existing State agencies, such as 
the sheriffs’ organizations, highway de- 
partments, and_ utilities commissions. 
(His address, in full text, will be found 
on page 9.) 

Eventually, Mr. Vorys said, as exist- 
ing agencies become better acquainted 
with aviation, even the one,official might 
be dropped. 

“The licensing of planes and pilots, 
and the formulation of air traffic rules, 
are not matters for the State at all, but 
should be left to the Federal Govern- 
ment,” said Mr. Vorys. 

The aeronautics “left for the State to 
regulate,” he continued, include enforce- 
ment of Federal license and air traffic 
rules, which could be handled by the pres- 
ent law enforcement agencies; location 
of airways and airports, which could be- 
come a part of the work of the Highway 
Departments; regulation of intrastate 
rates and air terminals, which might be 
delegated to Utilities Cogmissions; aero- 
nautical training, which would fal] under | 
the activities of Departments of Educa-| 
tion; and the promotion and supplying of 
information about aeronautics, _which 
should eventually be left largely to the, 
industry itself, according to Mr. Vorys. 

State legislation relating to aviation 





] 
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August Shows Upward ‘Trend 
In Prices of Farm Products| 





Department of Agriculture Reports Higher Quotations 
For Potatoes, Veal Calves, Hogs, Slaughter Lambs 
And Feed; Corn Holds Own 


’ 


RICES of many farm products rose | 
steadily during the first two weeks 
of August, corn holding its recent 
gains on the basis of official and unoffi- 
cial estimates that the crop has been 
reduced 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 
bushels by the drought since Aug. 1, 
the Department of Agriculture stated 
Aug. 19. Most grains declined, how- 
ever, from the recent high levels. 
Higher prices were recorded for 
dairy products, potatoes, veal calves, 
hogs, slaughter lambs and feedstuffs. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Prices of many farm _ products 
gained steadily during the first two 
weeks of August. Upward price trends | 
were recorded for dairy products, po- 
tatoes, veal calves, hogs, slaughter 
lambs and feedstuffs. Not much change 
was noted in prices of poultry, eggs, 
hay, hides, feeder cattle and range 
lambs. Cotton averaged fully 1 cent 





| prospective permittees. 


| Williamson Act which gives the Depart- 


|Committee. Mr. Robinson has consented 
to serve on the Committee for purposes 
lof coordinating Federal = — and 
: ips oe Pi “| private credit activities. he headquar- 
ment of Justice a check on the issuance ters of the National Drought Relief 


: a — nee = the | Committee are being set up in the De- 
reasury Department, said Mr. Doran.| partment of Agriculture. 


Information coming into the hands of | , 
enforcement officials in the: Justice De-| Two State Committees 
partment warranting a revokation or| “The Governors of the various States 
refusal of industrial alcvohol permits will| are moving rapidly in the creation of 
be the cause for such action by the their organizations. The Governors of 
Treasury officials, it was explained. A Illinois and Virginia have reported their 
preliminary refusal or proposal to re-| committees, comprising men of high lead- 
voke will be followed by hearings of the |ership in their States. Their State com- 
mittees are: 

“Tilinois: Melvin A. Traylor (banker) 


from terms of the 


“The new regulations will not affect | 


{the conduct of business, nor will they | Chicago; E. N. Hurley (manufacturer), 
| change the general alcohel control policy | Chicago; Earl C. Smith (president, Illi- 


lof limiting production to ascertain the} nois 


'cles in which industrial alcohol is used. 


|the term of the basic permit. 


pletely denatured alcohol will be required | 
{to submit to examination by both State | 





} +[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 


Agricultural Association), Pitts- 
field; Victor A. Olander (secretary- 
said the Director. treasury, Illinois Federation of Labor), 
Greater centralization of administra-|Chicago; L. A. Downs (president, Illi- 
tive work in Washington with a removal | nois Central Railroad), Chicago; Harvey 
of powers from district permit super-|J. Sconce (farmer), Sidell; Julius Pos- 
visors, is one aim of the new rules. Morejtel (miller and farmer), Mascoutah; 
examinations of more detailed records —_—_—_—___— 
will be required of manufacturers of arti- 


legitimate need with a margin of safety,” 





Column 2. 





[Continued on Page 3, 


Purchase of Land 
In Parks Planned 


Permits for the withdrawal of specially | 
denatured alcohol will be good for only | 
90 days. Formerly they lasted one year, | 
Permits | 
issued to producers of alcohol will con- 


| tain a designation of the quantity of alco- | 


hol to be produced during the life of the | 
permit. 
Dealers 


Federal Agents Seek Options 
| On Private Holdings 


and manufacturers of com- 








and Federal officers and not merely “pro-|_ David H. Madsen, superintendent of 
hibition officers” as formeriy, it was said.| the Bear River Snigratory bird refuge 
| near Salt Lake City, Utah, has been ap- 
pointed assistant land purchaser in the 
National Park Service, according: to an 
oral statement Aug. 19 L. R. M. Holmes, 
chief clerk of the service. 
Mr. Madsen and his titular chief, 
Frank Solinsky, will classify, appraise 
and try to obtain options on private land 
holdings within the boundaries of the 
| national preserves, it was stated. Twelve 
of the 20 parks in the continental United 
States contain such areas, it was ex- 
plained, and it is believec to be best for 
administration and development  pur- 
poses to eliminate them 
Congress has authorized a fund of 
$3,000,000, part of which has been ap- 
propriated, for purchase of privately 
owned land in the parks, but there is a 
stipulation that the money can be used 
for this purpose only when manens dol- 
Slaughter cattle were giving some in- | !ar for doar by contributions from pri- 
Toatane of price saeaoae. j vate interests. A numbeg of holdings 
By mid-Augus prices of most | have hate noqulvelt hi ne ae Ra 
: —e : P sre most notable of which 1s a stand of white 
eh yd gage > Farrnellage Rigo: and yellow _pine in Yo semite National 
Winter wheat fell off materially the ee Saneeareen, of ae aan half 
second week of the month. Demand ee Bes . wane orale "Governmell 
continued fairly active at most mar- - th fund ~*~ half by John D, Rocke 
kets with mills and shippers absorbing | pom A } “ 
me canes ane ase decling ; , Elimination of holdings in Glacier Na+ 
in futures and were 4 to 6 cents lower tional Park is now being considered by 
* | the park service, it was state® In some 
The corn market held generally steady | : stances private land .cwners. areca 
but the recent sharp advance in prices allies ha — up their property, it was 
was checked. Scattered showers in added. p give we Sas proceedings caf 
be instituted in the cases of certain parks 
if efforts to buy the holdings fail. 


te ann oh 


“t 


| 


lower than opening August prices. 
Wool is reported firm. Most grains 


suffered some price declines during the 
second week of August, but are still 
higher than at the first of the month. 
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Is Reported in 
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Canadian Flying 





Mileage Flown During 1929 
Increased 161 Per Cent 
Over 1928, According to 
Dominion Officer 





Canada’s airplane mileage more than 
doubled last year, and “tremendous 
strides,” including transportation of 
furs, ore samples, and foodstuffs in the 
northern districts, are claimed by the 
Dominion’s Secretary of Commerce and 
Industry, in a statement transmitted to 
the Department -of Commerce by the 
vice consul at Ottawa, Constance R. 
Harvey. ; ‘ 

The report as made public follows in 
full text: j 

Canada is making tremendous strides 
head in civil aviation. According to 
fficial statistics, well over 6,000,000 
miles were flown last year. During 


. 





1920) 


| \ 


| 
no attention to octupation, or else de- 
cide to make the institutions carry them- 
selves regardless of competition,” he 
said: 
| - Mr. in” full 
| text: 

|. In view of recent prison riots and since 
|the Attorney General of the United 
|States has pleaded for more, better, and 
| bigger prisons, and since we all know 
'that it is foolish to confine a healthy, 
vicious murderer in a space that could 
|be more profitably employed in confining 
|some person caught in a technical viola- 
tion of the liquor laws, which is more 
|in accordance with current ideals—by 
{reason of these premises prisons have at 
|the present time taken on an interest 
| hitherto lacking. 

| Most lawyers have thought of prisons, 
|I imagine, as the more or less temporary 





Grant’s address follows 


\Mutiny in Prisons Ascribed — 
To Violators of Dry Statutes; Said to Aid Law 


_ Administration 





Chairman of Colorado Investigators Tells Bar Association 
That ‘Bootleggers’ With Outside. Organizations ~ 
Influence Rest of Inmates 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
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Mentality Study 


eceeneecinenetinns 


Of Science to Penal Sys- 
tem Reviewed in Address 
To Members of Bar 


In practically all of the institutions at 
which riots have taken place there has | 
not been sufficient work to keep the in- 
mates busy. The routine jobs neces- 
sary to the operation of the place re- 
quire the attention of onky about 10 per 
cent of the inmates. The others are 
idle, generally with insufficient. oppor- 
tunity for wholsesome recreation. No- 
where is the maxim “The devil still finds 
mischief for idle hands to do” so true 
as it is at a penitentiary. 

It is reasonable to suppose that every | 
inmate has displayed traits sufficiently 
vicious to bring about his incarceration. 
Put him with others, many of the most | 
vicious type, and the results of idleness | 
are beyond the imagination. The vicious 
double cell to which . first timers are 
often assigned in company with hardened 
repeaters, operate as a perfect school 


State of Illinois: 
Chicago, Aug. 19. 
Psychiatry is capable of making 


tion of the criminal law, Dr. Winfred 
|Overholser declared Aug. 19 in an ad- 
dress before the @ection of Criminal 
Law and Criminology of the American 
Bar Association. Dr. Overholser is the 


eases of Massachusetts. ‘ 
Referring to what he described as the 
“two markedly opposing attitudes” on 
the subject of the relationship of psy- 
chiatry to the criminal law, Dr. Over- 
holser said that “the truth probably lies 


Assistant Commissioner of Mental Dis-| 


Developments in Application) 


|A 
practical contribution to the adminitra+Air Conference, 


| 
| 
| 





Proper Distribution of Control 
Held to-Be Need of Aviation 


Conference, Defines, Respective Functions of 
Federal and State Regulation 





State of Illinois: Chicago, Aug. 19 = 


tions between the States and the Federal | vantages which makes it less desirable 
Government is the first problem in og pos the requirement of Federal licenses 
control of commercial aeronautics, ac- | only, ; : 
cording to a message prepared by the | The plan on its face seems satisfac- 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for) tory, but experience has shown the situ- 
Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young; and read/ ation to be quite different. @s_ will 
ug. 19 before the National Legislative | easily be seen, the applicants in many 
meeting in Chicago. |instances for State licenses wilh be those 
Overlapping of functions should be to whom Federal licenses have been re- 
avoided, said-Mr. Young. An authorized | fused tor reasons of unairworthiness or 
summary of his message follows in! insufficient qualifications in the case of 
full text: , |aircraft and pilots. The State authori- 


; | ties would need to be prepared to issue 
Coordinated Federal oon ¢ application for them, and 
° : | this would entail expense for the exten- 

And State Action Needed 2 sive inspection and licensing forces. And 
Within the province of aeronautical the State inspectors will be called upon 
regulation the question which has arisen to pass on.the same aircraft and‘ airmen 
and which has been partially settled, is | that have been inspected and disquali- 


the most advantageous division of pow- | fied by Federal inspectors andarrive at 
ers or control between the States and 





‘Clarence M. Young, in Message to National Legislative Air 


Proper distribution of regulatory fune-) nation, this plan offers certain disad- |* 


Avutnorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARF PRESENTED Herein, Being 
Pus.isHep WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILy 











Single Agency . 
For Veterans © 
~ Termed Benefit 


Assistant Secretary of War 
Says Consolidation of Ac- 
tivities Expedites Han- 

” dling of Business 








[Continued from Page 1.] 

\fight. It is for this reason that the 
| peace-loving men of Wisconsin have been 
| reqwWred, on an average of once in @ach 
generation, to go for with arms in 
this hands and to expose their bodies to 
hardship and imminent danger. You 
, who are here have responded to such a 
|call. By land and sea and air you have 
,compiled a shining record of courage 
,and of civic obligation fulfilled. While 
|acknowledging the Nation’s debt to all 
|those thousands from Wisconsg. who 
served honorably with the various com- 
| ponents of our war-time Army, we must 


realize that you have associated the 


i s t |independent conclusions, which ma y|name of your State specifically and im- 
1929, aeroplane mileage, exclusive of the for crime. | somewhere between the two extremes.” |ttle Federal Government. The coordi- Pp may oO 


mileage of seaplanes and amphibians, in- 
creased 161 per cent over 1928. 
Great Increase Shown 
When the year 1929 is compared with 
1927, aeroplane mileage shows the enor- 
mous increase of 1,846 per cent. For 
all aircraft, including seaplanes and am- 
phibiams, the increase in mileage of 1929 
over 1928 was 133 per cent,-and over 
1927, 658 per cent. There were 23 light 
aeroplane clubs in Canada in 1929, with 
a topgal of 5,233 members, of whom 904 
were taking flying instructions. : 
Growing aviation is of extreme im- 
portance to northern Canada. According 
to a government report issued in May, 
the two airway companies flying north 


|habitations of quondam clients, but today 
| they wear a different aspect. 

| Prison riots in various parts of the 
|United States widely different in cli- 
‘mate, population, and circumstance of 
jlocation have suggested that perhaps 
| something was wrong. 

| Specifically, the causes of the riots are 
| three-fold; viz: idleness, overcrowding, 
|and the evolution of a new type of crimi- 
|nal. The last reason is, in my opinion, 
the basic cause. The old time criminal 
|took his medicine. He servgd his sen- 
|tence often in idleness, occasionally on 
|the rock pile, and submitted to ill treat- 
ment and poor quarters. He ~wegarded 
it as part of the game. There was honor 
among thieves. Today there is none, 


out of Edmonton, Alberta, covered 126,-| 


000 miles during the Winter flying sea- 
son. This total includes trips through 
the Mackenzie territory. The companies 
report 110,000 pounds of mail and ex- 
press, and 780 passengers carried during 
the five Winter months in the Mackenzie 
area. Great quantities of furs, and ore 
samples, and foodstuffs are reported to 
have been carried by ‘plane in this dis- 
trict during the past Winter. 

Important new airways are being 
opened in northern Alberta. It is re- 
ported that a commercial airways com- 

any, flying north from Edmonton, is to 

e organized to carry freight and pas- 


sengers into the Great Bear Lake re-4 


gion and intermediate points along the 

Mackenzie basin. The Peace River dis- 

trict of northern Alberta is to have a 

commercial air service, with Grande 

Prairie the headquarters of a new com- 
any, operating between that city and 
dmonton. 

Surveying and mapping by mz2ans of 
aerial photographs is steadily increasing. 
According to press reports, a whole army 
gf official survefors and engineers have 

een preceded by a vanguard of two 
planes into the northwest territories, for 
operation around Great Slave and Great 
Bear lakes. New air trailg will be made 
by means of aerial photography. 





Growers of Oysters 
Discuss Problems 


Shellfish Commissioners Join 
In Annual Convention 


Sayville, L, I., Aug. 19.—The Joint 
Annual Convention of the National As- 
sociation of Shellfish Commissioners and 
the Oyster Growers and Dealers Asso- 
ciation of North America opened here 
Aug. 19. 

The delegates were welcomed by Rep- 
resentative Bacon (Rep.), of Westbury, 
L. I., presidents of the respective asko- 
ciations, Lewis Radcliffe, Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
and Howard W. Beach. 
gates delivered short scientific papers, 
and the reports of the president and the 
committees were heurd. 

The chemistry of setting oysters was 
pointed out by Herbert F. Prytherch, of 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
while f. M. Fisher, of the United States 
Public Health Service spoke briefly on 
the purification of clams. The effect of 
sulphite pulp mill, waste liquor on oys- 
ters was next shown by A. E. Hopkins, 
of the Bureau of Fisheries. In concen- 
trations above one part per 1,000, the 
liquor causes less water to be pumped 
by the oyster, Mr. Hopkins said. 

Professor Thurlow C. Nelson, of the 
New Jersey oyster investigation labora- 
tory gave a preliminary report on studies 
of larval oysters as a guide to shelling 
operations. Professor Nelson had a 
series of lantern slides with which he 
illustrated the reading of his report. 
Miss Louis Palmer of the Bureau of 
Fisheries gave some of the methods that 
could be and were used advantageously 
in the control of shellfish. Miss Palmer 
also pointed out some of the devastating 
effects pf these starfish. 

Extension of the aid of the colleges 
and universities to the oyster industry 
was described briefly bf Dr. Donald W. 
Davis, professor of biology at William 
and Mary College. The colleges and 
universities are: already offering the 
services of marine technologists to fur- 
ther the methods of preservation and 
distribution of oysters. 


Decrease Reported 
In Kentucky Farms 





Census Figures Show Drop of 
8.7 Per Cent From 1920 





Kentucky has fewer farms, by more 
than 8 per cent, than 10 years ago, ac- 
cording to announcement by the Bureau 
of the Census-on Aug, 19 of preliminary 
figures that are subject to correction, 

The number of farms classified as such 
in the 1930 census was given as 247,011, 
as compared with 258,524 in 1925, and 
270,626 in 1920. This year’s figure is a 
decrease of 4,5 per cent under 1925, and 
8.7 fer cent {der 1920. 

_The explanation of the classification, as 
given in the announcement, sfollows in 
full text: 

A farm, for census purposes, includes 
all the land which is directly farmed by 
one person, either by his own labor alone 
or with the assistance of members of his 
household, or hired employes. When a 
landowner has one or more tenants, rent- 
ers, croppers, or managers, the land op- 
erated by each is considered a “farm.” 


Various dele-} 


due to a new typp of criminal produced 
by changed conditions. 


New Type of Criminal 
Disregards All Rights 


| This new type is not only different in 
|himself, but infects the rest of the 
|prison population with discontent, re- 
sentment against any kind of discipline, 
and an unscrupulous disregard for the 


|has never been duplicated in prison his- 
tory. 


of crime detection whereby the sheriff 
of a rural county is put up against the 
|problem of solving a difficult murder 
| (such as the Lamar (Colo.) Bank rob- 
|bery case) is paralleled in many States 
|by a system’ of prison administration 
| equally inadequate to modern conditions. 
| The prison situation in Colorado, with 
|which I am entirely familiar, is typical 
of the average State. 

Please bear in mind at the outset that 
90 per cent of the present prison popu- 
jlation of the United States will be out 
{in 10 years... This is a consideration 
{which must not be overlooked, for when 
| the convict comes out his attitude toward 
society will be largely influenced, if not 
entirely moulded, by the experience he 
has gone thgough. 

The average convict who is confined 
|in a penitentiary for the first time finds 
that all of his preconceived standards 
are upside down. The trustworthy men 
are the murderers. The untrustworthy 
are the forgers, counterfeiters, and 
bunco men. The socially elect within 
prison society are highwaymen and 
robbers. The bootleggers are the prison 
politicians. 

He finds that by far ‘the brainiest 
portion of the prison community are 
the bootleggers, and those there for the 
infraction of the liquor laws, of which 
iin the Colorado ‘penitentiary for  in- 
stance, there are sufficient to form 25 
per cent of the entire prison population 
of 1,100. 

The things of immediate interest to 
any convict are where he is to live, what 
he is to wear and eat, what work he 
is to do, and what opportunity for recre- 
ation is afforded him. 





580, in whiéWNover 800 live. 





Detroit Firm to Design 


The firm of Robert O. Derrick, Inc., of 
Detroit, has been selected by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as architects for 
the Federal post office to be erected in 
that city, The announcement, made pub- 
lic by the Treasury Department Aug. 
19, follows in full text: 


The Secretary of the Treasury an- 
nounces the selection of the firm of 
Robert O. Derrick, Inc., of Detroit, 


Mich., as architects for the Federal post 
office, courtheuse and customhouse at 
Detroit, Mich. The authorized limit of 
cost of this project is $5,650,000. 





lowa Roads Said to:Claim 
2146 Per Cent of Farm Area 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Aug. 19. 

The Iowa Department of Agriculture, 
in a recent statement issued by Secre- 
tary M. G. Thornburg, estimated that 
public “highways comprise 2% per cent 
of the deeded area of farms in that 
State, 

Highways should be classed as an item 
of overhead expense of the farmer be- 
cause of his obligation to keep weeds 
down, maintain fencing and inability to 
crop the roadside, the Department de- 
clared. ; 

Since the general productivity of farms 
is reduced in this manner by about 2% 
per cent, the item “is equivalent to a 
tax of that amount which is generally 
excluded or overlooked when the farmers’ 
tax burden is being considered,” the Sec- 
retary said. 


Quarantine Regulations 


For Corn Borer Modified 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the movement of shelled corn, cut flow- 
ers, and other restricted articles, 

The effect of the amendment, accord- 
ing to the Secretary, is to remove the 
restrictions on the interstate shipment 
of oat and rye straw, celery, and cut 
flowers or entire plants of cosmos, zinnia, 
or natiyback, from the two-generation 
area of eastern New England. The re- 
quirement of certification of cleaned 
|shelled corn and the cleaned seed of 
broomeorn, sorghums, and Sudan grass 
jis also discontinued as to both the one- 
generation and _ two-generation 
Several years’ experience with restric- 


j 





| rights, feelings and obligations of the | 
; rest of the world that, $0 far as I know, | 


The spectacle of an archaic system | 


\ 
In Colorado there are cells for about | 


New Federal Building) 


|lawyer must, that circumstances 


areas, | 


Any tract of lJand_of less than three|tions on these plants and plant “products 
acres used for agricultural purposes, |indicates that infestation in them is so 
which produced products to the value of | tare that their movement can hardly be 


$250 in the preceding calendar year, is|considezed to involve danger of spread | 
b 


classed a “farm.” 
Q ° 


ing the European corn borer, 


, 
| 
| 
| 








|voked they are foredoomed to failure. 


jare to reign there can be 


As a result when the convict comes 
out he is the kind of a specimen that 
would have resulteg@ ifi the State had 
made a deliberate effort to mould him 
into that kind of a character, and conse- 
quently,he is in the highest degree un- 
desirable in the present day state of 
society.. Oppgrtunities for labor are 
lacking because both labor unions and 


business institutions fight any kind of; 


competition. Free labor, so-called, feaz< 
competition as does business. 


Labor has evolved a plan known as the 
“State-Use Plan” whereby the inmates 
of the penitentiary are permitted to do 
any work in the interest of the State 
or any political or local subdivision 
thereof. This plan is in force, I believe, 
in New York andePennsylvania, among | 
other States. Suffice it to say that some, 
of those activities which would furnish 
the most work and which the State pays 
the most amount of money outside for, 
such as printing, are excepted from its 
operation, and it has not brought about 
the result desired. 

Legislatures must simply make wp) 
their minds whether to incarcerate of- 
fenders—90 per cent of whom will be 
out in the next 10 years—and keep them 
in such fashion that it is impossible for 
them to escape, paying no attention to 
occupation, or else decide to make the 
institutions carry themselves regardless 
of competition. 

While primarily lack of occupation 
and overcrowding are responsible for 
prison riots, secondarily they spring 
from the new and different character | 
of criminal I have referred to. The 
liquor laws have put within our peni- 
tentiaries a new type of offender who! 
knows no law, and who has money and 
organization outside at his command in| 
many instances. It stands to reason 
that he is not ready to take his medicine 
as the old time criminal did. 

Where old time methods are still in- 


Just as in any other form of human 
activity, if the rules and laws of 1876 
hope of 
success. I reiterate once again that 
90 per cent of the inmates of all the 
prisons and penitentiaries in‘ this coun-| 
try will be out in the next 10 years. 

This furnishes you a bird’s-eye view | 
of the general situation. There is no 
——s but that a committee on prisons 
could be useful in working out some 
kind of a code for the treatment of 
prisoners, and for temporary supervision 
over them when they come out, and for 
educational and occupational opportuni- 
ties and productive work while they are 
in confinement. Whether this commit- 
tee c6uld do more than incite activity in 
the various States I do not know. But 
one thing. is cert#m, such a committee | 
could induce some degree of cooperation 
between judges and prosecuting attor- 
neys in order that the tremendous dis- | 
parity of sentences for the same defree 
of offenses might in some degree “be 
ironed out. This, I found. in the Colo 
rado penitentiary to be one of the ob-! 
jects of greatest resentment. 

For the same offense prisoners receive | 
in different instances sentences varying 
from 12 to 35 years. I realize, as any 
alter | 
cases, hut in the long run, a substan- 
tially unifoxn sentence for the same 
general class of offenses would conduce 
to a greater degre of justice, and in 
some small way reduce the dissatisfac- 
tion of many of the more independent 
members of the prison population. 

The situation here presented calls for 
obvious but different. remedies through 
legislation and administration. 

As the American Bar Association is 
interested in laws, and as at the present 
time every community is interested in 
the present problem, the prospect that 


He described psychiatry as “that branch 
of medicine which deals with mental dis- 
lorder and with abnormal behavior.” It 
is a “young science,” he said. “Its ex- 
tension from within the walls of mental 
hospitals into the community has taken 
place since the turn of the century and 
markedly since the close of the World 
War.” 





| 


Lawyers’ Interest Approved 

Speaking of the interest that lawyers 
are taking in the relationship between 
psychiatry and criminal law, Dr. Over- 
holser said: , 4. | 

It is moist gratifying to find a repre- 
sentive group of students of the law | 
interested in the possibilities of assist- 
arice from this specialty of medicine. It 
has been my privilege to work with 
your committee on psychiatric jurispru- | 
dence, and I wish to testify at this time 
to the serious and sympathetic spirit of 
truth-seeking in which your committee 
has worked, The resolutions which were | 
adopted by this section at the meeting 
in Memphis last year represented long | 
study and marked this section and the! 
American Bar Association as progres- 
sive and f@Mrless. The final word has 
not been spoken, however, and study 
should continue. The fact that study is 
being. carried on cooperatively through 
the official action of great national or- 
ganizations such as the Americafi Bar 
Association, the American Medical As- 
sociation and the American Psychiatric 
Association augurs exceedingly well for 
the future of the criminal law. | 

The psychiatrist, as an expert witnéss, 
is in “disrepute,” according to Dr. Over- 
holser. p 

Testimony Questioned 

” “Whether the fault is that of the ex- 
pert or not, the fact remains,” he said, 
“that in the minds of the public, of 
the jury, and unfortunately of the courts 


| obvious that the regulatory system must! 


nated action by )oth is necessary to the 
satisfactory yegulation of the air space 
of the United States. 

Either of these agencies, the State or 
the Federal, cannot cope effectively with 
the prélems without the active coopera- 
tion of the other. To serve the needs 
and purposes of uniformity it becomes 
imperative that overlapping and over- 
reaching legislation be avoided as a po- 
tential danger to the advancement of 
one of the Nation’s most promising in- 
dustries. It follows, then, that State and 
Federal efforts in this @rection should 
be coordinated to the highest degree, 
and neither should attempt the perform- 
ance of the other’s duties under its ap- 


may not be the same in all cases. 


| Thés is‘a duplication of effort between 
the State and Federal authorities and 
|the avoidance of like situations is one 
|of the advantages of uniformity and a 
| single licensing authority acting for the 
jentire country. It should also be re- 
;membered that the licensing of aircraft 
jin existence at the present time is not 
|the only duty devolving upon the dlicens- 
ing power. There is also the new pro- 
|duction of known designs and the ap- 
|proval of new désigns.in aircraft and 
| engines. Therefore, an _ independent 
| State inspection system. would need to 
|contemplate the initial approval of air- 
|craft and engines because not pll manu- 


sfacturers have yet thet the Federal re- 
or. and those lacking such ap- 
, | oe ; : Bae 

Sidlan ik ts cal Macon, | proval are potential applicants for State 


Upon | jicenses i . 
this depends ‘the success" or failure” of [e&nSe. qgA fultable and adequate tech 
the system of control. g |part of any State system 

The development of aeronautical regu- | 


lation has not been without a consider-| Tog Much Regulation 
able amount of precedent to act as a ; 


portioned authority. The distribution of 
authority between thé two powers is a 


mercial leadership in the air. In any 
new industry or activity, controlling leg- 
islatieg may foster and develop, or on 
the other hand, may hinder and retard 
the normal] and natural growth. 

Thesessential character of the ques- 
tion itself dictates to a large degree 
the type of control most suitable: to 
all interests. involved. It will at once be 


enough to include all phases involved. 
Likewise it is burdensome in the matter 
of expense. The Department of Com- 
merce has made a painstaking effort to 
organize such a system. It has trained 
its personnel, and has made results uni- 
form throughout its entire inspection and 
| engineering staffs. The requirements 
simposed by it are only the minimum con- 
sistent with safety in aircraft operation. 
Any modificatiop of them would not be 
in the interests of either intrastate or 
interstate ownership or operation, and, 


be comprehensive enough to embrace the 
entire field which it is sought to control. 
To be otherwise would be in direct con- 





| tradiction to the basic principles of any | therefore would unfavorably affect the 
| governing system. 


7 e |general advancement of air transporta- 
Aeronautics, as it has deveboped, has | tion. 
brought with it many changes in various | 





as well, there has arisen a widespread 
impression that the testimony of experts 
is to be taken with great caution. As 
a matter of fact, in many cases it has | 
on account of the apparent conflict. This 
has been especially true of psychiatric 
expert testimony for several reasons. It 
has been used at times in cases where 
the facts as to the offense were clear, | 
so that insanity constjtuted .the only | 
possible defense. These wae crimes | 
often of am, unusually shocking or hide- 
ous type which attracted much public 
attention and desire.for revenge. Thus 
undue attention has been focused on 
these cases, and there has been no in-| 
clination on the part of the public *to 
sympathize with any attempt to explain 
or mitigate the motives of ‘the crime. 
As a matter of fact, the number of cases 
in which the defense of insanity has 





that the services of experts are prosti- 
tuted in the majorify of them.” 

Dr. Overholser said that various rem- 
edies had been sought and tried for the! 
unsatisfactory status of expert testi- 
mony. He explained that “one expedi- 
ent which has been tried has been the 
appointment of experts by the court. 
Theoretically at least this does away 
with the onus of partisanship and should 
result in a neutral and unbiased ‘report. 
Objection has been made that this pro- 
cedure gives; undue wéight to the evi- 
dence .of the courts’ experts and that 
much weight may militate against the 
defendant. This objection has been sus- 
tained in IMinois, and the same procedure 
for another reason has been declared 
unconstitutional in Michigan. In Kan- 
sas and Virginia, at least, however, as 
well+as in North Carolina the right of 
the court has been sustained and in 
California, which has adopted the most | 





such a committee would be of great use 
justifies the experiment of creating one. 


Need of Uniform Records of Criminals 
Emphasized by New York Commission 





Failure to Appoint Statistician to Make Compilation 


Criticized 


Ss 


State of New York 


The lack of uniform records of crimi- 
nals in State institutions is criticised 
by a subcommission on statistics of the 
Crime Commission of New York State, 
according to a statement issued Aug. 19 
by the commission, of which Caleb H. 
Baumes is’ chairman and Herbert L. 
Smith is secretary. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Failure of the State Department of 
Correction to appoint a statistician to 
compile uniform records of criminals in 
State institutions is severely criticized 
in a report to the New York State Crime 
Commission by its subcommission on 
crime statistics. 

It is pointed out that in 1927 the leg- 
islature enacted a bill providing for ap- 
pointment of a statestician, but that so 
far the office has remained uniilled, 

“For nearly three years the public 
has been denitd information which they 
are entitled to have and those having 
to do with the enforcement of criminai 
laws of the State have been denied a 
true and accurate picture of the situa- 
tion as it would be revealed by the com- 
pilation and publication of comprehen- 


sive statistics provided for in the legis-| 
“It | 


lation” the subecommission reported. 
is highly desirable and clearly essentiai 
to the efficient administration of crim- 
inal justices, that steps be taken im- 
mediately to have this work performed 
and that the division function ‘to its 
full and lawful capacity.” 

The subcommission, which is headed 
y Senator John Knight, made a sur- 


4 


sweeping provision of this sort, the Su- 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


in Report 





: Albany, Aug. 19. 


vey of statistics to ascertain how the 
revious laws relating to the subject 
ave operated, the difficulties which 
have been encountered, what, if any, 
amendments are desired and what 
further studies should be made to in- 


| are measured in minutes, it is necessary possible 


been disregarded ‘entirely by the jury trols should be u 


| Many States Recognize 


.| States have enacted provisions whereby 





sure the establishment of! a model sys- 
tem of criminal reports and statistics. 

“The people of this State have estab- 
lished for their protection an expensive 
system for the administration of crimi- 
nal justice. * * * In return for the 
money so expended the people of the 
| State should not only be protected as far 
as possible against the activities of the 
felons but they should be informed of 
the extent of such actiyity and the rela- 
tive efficiency of the various parts of 
the system,” the subcommiasion wrote 
in urging full and complete operation of 
a statistical bureau in the State and es- 
tablishment of local bureaus in the vari- 
ous political subdivisions. 

Citing the number of officials who 
handle criminal cases in the various 
communities, all of which leads to con- 


f 


fusion, it is suggested that the counties} ments and groups of officers permitting | 





outside of the City 





end of the month when they could be 


New York be} them a clearing house where information 
encouraged to establish a local bureau.| would be exchanged~to assist. them in 
where the records-for that county could|the investigation of crimes committed,” 
be assembled and filed away until the) it was stated. 


aspects of our national existence. When | easily \possible and it is important to 
nations are measured in hours and States| minimize the requirements as much as 
2 without sacrificing safety. 
hich regulates and con- | States should not attempt individual con- 
) niform in all its phases | trol to the extent that the aeronautic in- 
and basically provided by an authority dustry is penalized or that the natural 
empowered to speak for the nation. | flow of air traffic is diverted around them. 
The primary problem involved is the 
A cat proper adjustment and distribution of 
Necessity of Uniformity control between the two governmental 


Aircraft can not recognize State lines | powers so that the benefits of uniformity 


that the force w 


|and it may be said that international; will be guaranteed to the Nation and 


borders are only slightly stronger bar- | that the progress of aeronautics will not 
riers—such is the nature of aerial traffic. | be impeded. 

The advent of air transportation has re- The question of uniform airport rules 
sulted not only in national legislation,| is of primary importance. The impor- 
but the subject has demanded interna-| tance of uniform air marking of air- 


when the Institute of International. Law| looked. These two phases of aeronauti- 
adopted rules governing the international | cal work are quite appropriate for State 
circulation of aircraft. The subject is| attention and cooperation, since the 


been adduced has been comparatively | at the same time, national and interna-| States are in an admirable position to ; 
small, yet in the minds of the public} tional, which fact precludes exclusive urge the adoption of uniform rules for| Father McLaughlin, of Brooklyn. 
there seems to remain a very firmly} and independent legislation by the sev- 
fixed idea that they are numerous and | eral States. * | 


airports and a uniform system of air 
|marking. The province of national con- 
Judged in the light of past legisla-|trol is more definitely described and 
tion, both State and Federal, and upon g@efined. : e 
the opinions of recognized authorities ™ The authority of Congress to provide 
whose studies have aided in the develop- | for the regulation and promotion of air 
ment of our present system, the true| commerce is derived from Article I, sec- 
province of State control is in the func-|tion 8 of our Federal Constitution, 
tions of “enforcement” and “promotion,” | Which gives to Congress~the power to 
apportioning to the Federal Government | regulate and ‘control interstate com- 
the exercise of the powers granted to it| merce. The necessity of legislation af- 
by the Air Commerce Act of 1926, in-|fecting this new form of transportation 
cluding the fostering of air commerce | led to the passage of the Air Commerce 
and the necessary regulatory measures. | Act of 1926. Under this Act, the Secre- 
On Re canes sconetent [Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
quently the legislation enacted in these | 
States has reflected their desire to give 
to aeronautics every possible opportu- 
nity to develop, and, at the same time; 
to supply the necessary control to pro- 
tect all interests concerned. Twenty | 
States have enacted laws requiring Fed- | 
eral licenses for all aircraft and airmen, 
while ~nine States require Federal li- 
censes for all aircraft and airmen en- | 
gaged in commercial flying. Seven) 


Established 


either State or Federal licenses are suffi- 


' . . 
guiding force. It has been due in| Called Easily Possible 
no small measure to this wise and| It is an exceedingly difficult, task to or- | 
equitable legislation that our Nation/ganize and develop and inspection agency 
has been able to achieve the com-|or system—one competent and_ broad 


Too much regulation and legislation is | 


~ Hhe Buited States Baily 


Title Registered U. 


perishably with those of three splendid 
combat divisions of that.mighty host. 
Today you look forward as well as 
|backward. The beautiful statement of 
| purpose embodied in the preamble to 
| your constitution may be summed up 
|In two words—comradeship and citizen- 
|ship. The Legion came into being 
through comradeship. The war-wrought 
bond between the fighting men offsets 
much of the grim price that we paid for 
victory. It»would have been criminal if 
| this mighty civic force had not been ap- 
|plied to our postwar problems and to 
|the advancement of American civiliza- 
tion. The American Legion participates 
|in the affairs of its communities,” be 
,they towns, States or the Nation itself, 
|neigher by right nor as a privilege, but 
|as a duty which it owes to those com- 
munities. ‘ 
i It has always shown a commendable 
jsinterest in all measures designed to pro- 
{mote the welfare of our war veterans 
and their dependents. - Recently there 
was effected by the Federal Government 
a consolidation of all veteran activities 
into one agency, which sweeping reform 
is greatly benefiting veterans by simpli- 
|fying and expediting the handling of 
| their business in Washington. Recently 
|also large additions have been made to 
| hospitalization facilities for veterans. In 
| pushing these worthy projects to com- 
| pletion the officials of the Administra- 
|tion have had the constant advice and 
| Support of the American Legion. 
| I am happy to say that the War De- 
| partment, on behalf of which I am privi- 
| leged to speak, has profited measurably 
| through contact with the Legion. It has 
| received and welcomed your counsel. It 
|has availed itself of your cooperation 
|and appreciates the spirit in which that 
| cooperation has been extended. The re- 
| lations existing between these two great 
civic instrumentalities should be a mat- 
| ter of pride to both of them. There can* 
| be no argument as to the advisability of 
|their continuance. For the future, as 
| for the past, the War Department is al- 
| Ways ready and willing to cooperate in 
| any studies advanced by your accredited 
representatives. - 


} 
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‘China Acts to Protect 


Americans in Kanchow 


4 
Orders have been issued by Chinese 
jauthorities to protect all foreigners in 
| the City of Kanchow, where seven Amer- 
jicans still are residing, the Department 
of State announced Aug. 19. 
The. Americans in Kanchow 





are: 


| tional attention, even as early as 191f| ports and cities also should not be over-| Bishop O’Shea, of Deep River, Conn.; 


|Father Cahill, of Philadelphia; Father 
|Stauble, of Syracuse; Father Curtis, of 
| Baltimore; Father Ebbe, of Erie, Pa.; 
|Father Young, of Smithtown. L. I., and 
| The annougcement by the Department 
\follows in full text: 

| Douglas Jenkins, the American Consul 
;General at Canton, has informed the 
Department in a telegram dated Aug. 19, 
|4 p. m., that the Cantonese authorities 
have received telegrams*from Ho Ying 
| Ching, chief of staff of Chiang Kai-Shek, 
|president of China, and from Lu Ti 
Ping, the governor of the province of 
|Kiangsi, that- orders have been issued 
lto protect all foreigners at Kanchow. 
|The telegrams from the Chinese offi- 
cials addressed to the Cantonese authori- 
ties stated that the City of Kanchow 
was safe up to Aug. 16. 
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cient. In six States, State licenses only | President 

are_required, while in the rémaining six Jay JEROME WILLIAMS Joun E. Rice Victor WHItTLocK 
States, there are no aeronautical laws | Publisher General Manager Director of Advertising 
covering the subject. C. G. MARSHALL Rosert D, CHASE James L. Bray 


News Manager 


The enaqtment of State laws requir- 
ing Federal ligenses for alt intrastate 
air activities has proven to be the most 
satisfactory method of accomplishing 
uniformity of requirements for aircraft 
and airmen throughout the Nation. This 
procedure sets up within the State the | 
identical requirements and obviates the 
necessity of a separate State ‘inspection, 
licensing and an approval system with | 
its attgndant di Ities, complications 
and expense. 


Disadvantage of State 


Licenses Described 


There is an ‘alternative method whereby | 
a number of States have required either | 
a State or a Federal license for all air-| 
craft and airmen operating within the! 
borders of the State, under which airmen | 
and aircraft operating intrastate shall | 
be licensed by the State authorities if | 
they do not already hold licenses issued | 
by the Department of Commerce for in-, 
terstate operation. Upon careful exami- | 
PPL PLP - 
able to the former for presentation to! 
the grand jury and in preparing for) 
trial. Counties would not be compelled | 
to establish such a bureau and the salary | 
would be fixed by the supervisors. 

“Sueh a bureau would not be a con- 
solidation of police departments ~ within 
the county but it would result ini a con- | 
solidation of the efforts of these depart- | 
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visors, and the records would be avail-'standard forni. 
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Four Goverrors 
Announce Plans 


Of DroughtRelief 


Action Is Taken in Three 
States for Setting Up of 

* Agencies; Maryland Situa. 
tion Is Revealed 








Plans to carry out President Hoover's 
program for drought relief have just 
been announced by Governors of Kan- 
sas. Indiana, Maryland and Missouri, ac- 
cording to statements from State eapi- 
tals. 

The statements follow: 


Kansas 
State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Aug. 19. 

Announcement of the appointment of 
a drought-relief committee to cooperate 
with Federal agencies was made by Goy- 
ernor Clyde M. Reed Aug. 18 in tele- 
grams to President Hoover, the chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, Alex- 
ander Legge, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde. 

“This committee is anxious to function 
immediately,” the Governor’s message 
stated. “We are in need of definite in- 
formation as to the requirements of the 
Farm Board. 

“Please include information regarding 
character of organization required, char- 
acter of security for loans, exteftt of re- 
sponsibility of local organization, terms 
of repayment, rate of interest and ratio 
of loans to capital of local organiza- 
tions.” 

M. A. LimbocKer, president of the Kan- 
Bankers Asso@ation, is general 
chairman of the committee appointed by 
Governor Reed. Representatives of the 
various farm, livestock, railroad amd co- 
operative organizations are included in 
the membership. 


sas 


Indiana 
State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Aug. 19. 

Governor Harry G. Leslie of Indiana 
appointed a commission of five men at 
a drought conference in his office Aug. 
18, with full powers to take any steps 
deemed necessary to aid farmers in the 
dry areas of southern Indiana. 

Members of the commission and the 
organizations which they represent are 
as follows: Dean J. H. Skinner, of the 
Purdue University Agricultural School 
Extension Division; President William 
H. Settle, of the Indiana Farm Bureau 
Federation; Director William Fortune, 
of the Indiana Red Cross; Chairman 
Albert J. Wedeking, of the Indiana State 
Highway Commission, and President 
Elmer Stout, of the Indiana State Bank- 
ers’ Association. 

A tentative plan of relief, worked out 
by Dean Skinner, includes the finding 
of facts regarding farmers’ needs 
through a house-to-house canvass of the 
stricken districts by Farm Bureau repre- 
sentatives under direction of the county 
agricultural agents; supplying these 
needs with stock foods, hay and grain 
purchased in northern Indiana, and giv- 
ing work to burned out farmers on the 
State roads. The latter plan would call 
for expenditure of $2,000,000, $1,000,000 
each from Federal and the State funds. 
Indiana must borrow the $1,000,000 and 


ways and means are to be discussed, 
it was announced. 
A 
Maryland 


State of Maryland: 
Annapolis, Aug. 19. 

Governor Albert C. Ritchie has not de- 
termined what course he will pursue in 
behalf of Maryland in respect of the 
Federal Government’s plans for relief to 
the drought-stricken areas, he announced 
orally Aug. 18. 

The Governor said that just now he is 
deeply concerned with the outcome of a 
conference of farmers held at College 
-Park, Md., last week. 

“A report of that conference reached 
me today, he said, “‘and I desire to make 
a study of it first.” 

A 


Missouri 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Aug. 19. 
, Members of the Missouri Drought Re- 
lief Committee follow: L. W. Baldwin, 
St. Louis, president of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad; John G. Lansdale, St. 
Louis, president of the Mercantile Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Co.; F. B. Mum- 
ford, Columbia, dean of ithe Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture; Sherman Houston. 
Malta Bend, farmer; Walter S. McLuc as, 
Kansas City, chairman of the Board of 
the Commerce Trust Company; Russell 
Dearmont, Cape Girardeau, lawyer and 
State Senator, and Arnold G. Stifel, St. 
Louis, broker. , 


President Inf ormed 
Of Business Activity 


Instances Said to Be Part of 
Movement Toward Recovery 


President Hoover was informed on 
Aug. 19, ina statement presented at the 
White House by Eldridge R. Johnson, of 
Moorestown, N. J., that the RCA Victor 
Company plans to increase its employes 
by 5,000 men, to a total of 17,500, before 
Sept. 15, that the Campbell Soup Com 
pany éxpects to have mora employes by 
that date than ever before, and that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has contracted for 
electric locomotive equipment running 
into a number of millions of dollars, 

These, Mr. Johnson stated orally, “are 
only isolated instances of a general move- 
ment toward business and industrial re- 
covery. 

Mr. Johnson, who is a capitalist and 
former president of the Victor Company, 
was presented to President Hoover by 
Senator Baird (Rep.), of New Jersey. 

“The thing that witsnap us out of 
the present slump is high wages,” Mr. 
Johnson said he told the President, “It 
is far easier to resume on a high wage 
basis than it 1s on a low wage basis be- 
cause on a high wage basis everything 
begins where it left off right “away, 
whereas on a low wage basis it will] take 
years to build up again to the old stand- 
ard.” 

Mr. Johnson, who recgntly returned 
from>a tour of France and Italy, said 
that he found business depression -gen- 
eral throughout Europe except in France 
qand Hoiland. } 


President Names Committee 


To Provide Drought Relief 





Secr 


etary Hyde Appointed Chairman of Agency Formed to 


Provide Help for Farmers; State Groups Organ- 
ized in Virginia and Illinois 


i - 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


John M. Krebs (farmer, Banker and rep- 
resentative of Red Cross), Carmi; Stuart 
E. Pierson (director, Department of 
Agriculture), Springfield. 

“Virginia: Ex-Governor Harry 
Byrd, chairman; Frederick W. Scott 
(banker); A. C. Needles; R. H. Angell 
(representative Red Cross); John R. 
Hutcheson. 

“These committees are already ac- 
tively creating their county organiza- 
tions. 

“Continuing reports confirm the sever- 
ity of the situation and the inevitability 
; the Winter in the 


of distress over € t 
acutelv affected counties, which now ap- 
number something over 300. 


parently d 
The rains of the last few days have 
stemmed the spread of the drought and 
greatly improved the situation outside 
of the acutely affected areas. In those 
areas the destruction of erops has pro- 
ceeded to a point that is beyond any 
great degree of recovery, although pas- 
turage should improve. It must be borne 
in mind that from a relief point of view 
the burden of the problem in the acute 
area will show very much more vividly 
over the Winter than at the present mo- 
ment. 

“IT have received from 
the drought area high 
the railwavs for their prompt and con- 
structive action. It is a notable act of 
cotrageous cooperation and has been un- 
dertaken in the face of seriously reduced 
income due to the depression. It em- 
phasizes the public interest of maintain- 
ing the strength and financial stability 
of our railways that they shall be able 
to cooperate in times of national diffi- 
culty. ; 

“In order that there may be no failure 
to cover any case of distress pending the 
time when the States have completed 
their detailed organization, the Red 
Cross has given instructions to all their 
county agencies to take care of the situa- 
tion.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, stated orally Aug. 19 that no 
definite program had yet been formulated 
for the National Committee, but that it 
would meet “very soon.” With the ques- 
tion of railway rates settled, he said, 
the next steps would probably be to get 
the State and county committees organ- 
ized and to arrange for the financing of 


all 


appreciation of 


the relief program. ’ ' ‘ 

The task of the National Committee, 
Mr. Hyde said, will be mostly to coordl- 
nate the work generally. a 

Mr. Hvde said he is receiving many 
letters from the southeastern States o!- 
pastures for livestock from 
the drought areas. Since this reliet 
would be available only to those who 
have large yesources for the movement 
of their stock, he said, he has suggestea 
that local corporations be organized to 


fering free 


arrange for transportation and handling | 


of cattle in the southeast, brought there 
from the nearer drought States such as 
Virginia and West Virginia. ; ; 

Mr. Hyde said he has been advised of 


the formation of State drought commit- ! 


tees in three States, Virgimia, Kansas and 


Illinois. 
A committee consistinge of J. M. Par- 


son, former State Senator of Virginia, : 


and H. P. Burnett, Commonwealth At- 
torney of Grayson County, V irginia, rep- 
resenting the three Virginia counties of 


Grayson, Wynne and Bland, called on Mr. ! 


Hyde Aug. 19 to outline the counties’ 
needs. They said the three 
would need $600,000 in feed and seed 
loans, and advocated highway construc- 
tion as a relief measure. 
ieee 
Continued showers on Aug. 18 in the 
Missouri River Valley over a compara- 
tively narrow strip of land extending 
from North Dakota nearly to the mouth 
the Missouri and on through Ar- 


Movement of Fruits 


of 





lood | 


sections of | 


counties | 


kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and west- 
ern Ajabama, with showers of the pre- 
ceding two days, gave material relief 
from the drought in that area, C. L. 
Mitchell, of the forecasting service of 
the ‘Weather Bureau, stated orally 
Aug. 19. 

While the rains will be of substan- 
tial benefit to crops, Mr. Mitchell said, 
they have not been sufficient to soak 
the subsoil or to place the ground ,in a 
normal condition. Except in the area 
described, he said, there has been only 
temporary relief, “or even less than 
that.” 

The rainfall reached .94 inch at Bis- 
marck, N. Dak.; .98 at Huron, S. Dak.; 
.34 at Sioux City, Iowa; .56 at Lincoln, 
Nebr.; .92 at Kansas City, Mo.; .74 at 
Springfield, Mo.; 2.08 at Vicksburg, 
Miss.; and 2.02 at Mobile, Ala. 

The forecast was for showers Aug. 
20 in western Iowa, western Minnesota, 
and North Dakota, according to R. H. 
Weightman, of the Bureau. There was 
no indication of rain elsewhere in the 
drought area, he said, except for pos- 
sible showers in western Kentucky. 

The recent showers will have no mate- 
| rial effect on the level of streams in the 
drought area, W. M. Hayes, chief of the 
division of rivers and ‘floods of the Bu- 
reau, stated orally. Only a very heavy, 
generaleand long-continued rain would 
have an effect toward inging streams 
back to normal, he said. 

River depths this month have set new 
low records in some regions as compared 
with previous August figures, Mr. Hayes 
said. Low water has hampered naviga- 
tion in some places, and the number of 
barges towed by each tug on the Mis- 
sissippi River has been reduced, because 
it is more difficult to navigate the nar- 
row channels than when the river is at 
its normal level. This increases the cost 
of shipping, he said. 

The Mississippi River at St. Louis, 
below the junction with the Missouri, 
has declined this month to two feet on 
the river gauge, compared with a pre- 
vious August low of 3.6 feet, Mr. Hayes 
said. In Kansas, Ohio, and some other 
areas the smaller streams have dried up. 
The interior rivers in Ohio already had 
| reached the lowest stage on record in 
| July. The Mississippi River at Quincy, 
/ Tll.. on Aug. 10 was at the lowest stage 

in 25 years, he said. 


Restrictions Placed 
On Emergency Freight 


Agents Told to Approve Rates 
Only to Aid Drought Vietims 


County agricultural agents, who are 
4empowered to approve applications for 
emergency .reduced freight rates in 
' drought areas, have been instructed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, to approve such applications only 
when the benefit of the reduced rate is 
made to accrue to the farmer-consumet 
oft feed shipments or the farmer-shipper 
of livestock, according to a statement 
by the Department of Agriculture, Aug. 
19. 

The final approvak of application of 
the reduced rates in the case of specific 
shipments must be given by the railroad 
involved, according to tbe statement, 
which follows in full text: 

Secretary Hyde today authorized the 
county agricultural extension agents in 
the designated drought counties to ap- 
prove applications for reduced railroad 
rates on the designated commodities 
when the benefit of such reduced rates 
accrues to the farmer-consumer of hay 
feed and water and the farmer-shippe 
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and Vegetables 


Slightly Below That of Last Y éar 


Department of Agriculture Announces Shipping Volume 


Carlot movement of 33 fruits and vege- 
tables in the week ended Aug. 16 was 
about the same as in the preceding week 
and only slightly smaller than last year, 
the Department of Agriculture stated 


Aug. 19. 
Recent relief from the drought is ex- 
pected to aid materially in maintaining 
a normal flow of fruits and vegetables to 
market, the Department said. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 
Combined carlot movement of 33 1m- 
portant fruits and vege t 
week ended Aug. 16 aggregated 19,390 
cars, or nearly the same as the week 
preceding, according to reports received 
from railroads by the Bureau of Agri- 


cultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The corre- 
sponding total last year was only 400 


cars greater, because of the heavier 1929 
shipments of oranges, peaches, canta- 
loupes and eastern apples. ; ; 
There were some decreases in ship- 
ments of watermelons, tomatoes and 
western apples during the past week. 
The southeastern melon season is about 
finished and supplies will mow become 








Decline Is Expected 


tables during the | 





Aug. 16 


become largely a 
during late 


limited. Tomatoes 
home-grown proposition 
Summer and early Fall, when carlot 
shipments decrease. The decrease in 
western apples is only temporary; the 
movement is expected to increase soon 
with the harvest of the main northwest- 
ern crop. 

Compared with the opening week of 
August, large increases of movement 
were registered the past week for po- 
tatoes, pears, grapes, onions, cabbage 
and eastern apples. The northern tier 
of States was beginning to ship many 
potatoes; Minnesota ranked second only 
to New Jersey last week. Northwestern 
pears have been added to those from 
California, and many shipments are go- 
ing to canneries. Grape movement is 
active in California and the Ozark re- 
gion. The late or main-crop onion and 
cabbage States are beginning to make 
large shipments. 

The recent relief from drought and 
high temperatures in most parts of the 
country is expected to aid materially in 
maintaining a normal volume of fruit 
and vegetable shipments until the an- 
nual peak of movement is reached, as 
usual, in early October. 
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Increase to Be Shown in 1940 Census 
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the South. and the 12th ranking in the 
whole country, while North Carolina 
was 14th. These States changed posi- 
tions. while Wisconsin remained -number 
13. Only one State, Florida, was added 
to the list of States having a population 
of more than71,000,000, while two States, 


Cities having a population of 500,000 and more in 1950 and 1920 follow: 


New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
4, Detroit, Mich. 


5. Los Angeles, Calif. - 

6. Cleveland, Ohio A . 

7. St. Louis, Mo = : ‘. ee 
8. Baltimore, Md. . 
9 Boston, Mass. ., ah ea ‘ 
10, Pittsburgh, Pa ..... seb rita sueae 
li. San Francisco, Calif. a 
12. Milwaukee, Wis. a ° 
13. Buffalo, N. Y. ° . 


*Percentage for decade 1920 to 1930, 


Mississippi and Louisiana, passed the 
2,000,000 mark, it was shown. 

The 10 largest States contained more 
than 50 per cent of the total population 
of the 48 States, it was pointed out, 
while Montana was the only State to re- 
port a decrease. 





1930 1920 Incr.* 

° 6,959,195 5,620,048 23.8 

ae wnceass Mba 2,701,705 24.9 
@reeee . 1,961,458 7.5 
ae . 1,573,985 bed 

‘ , 5 113.9 
-anee 900,376 796,841 13.0 
ve 822,032 172,897 64 
P2's:9 733,826 9.3 

’ 748,060 5.2 

° . 588,343 13.8 
, tee 506,676 25.3 
gen pagacs 454,147 25.3 
® 506,775 12.9 
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‘Membership Announced 
For Iowa Relief Agency 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Aug. 19. 


Governor John Hammill has appointed ! 
a committee of nine headed by the State) 
Secretary of Agriculture, M. G. Thorn- 
‘burg, for drought-relief purposes, it was | 
j}announced Aug. 18 at the Governor’s 
office. 

Governor Hammill stated that no Red 
Cross aid would be necessary in Iowa. 
The committee’s function, he said, will 
be chiefly the bringing of livestock from 
the drought-stricken States to Iowa, 
|where feed is plentiful. ; 

With Secretary Thornburg on the Iowa 
committee are H. H. Epperson, of Sioux 
City, representing stockyards interests; 
Earl Elijah, of Clarence, master farmer; | 
W. H. Brenton, of Dallas Center; W. G. 
C. Bagley, of Mason City, and C. J. 
Weiser, of Decorah, bankers; Roy’ Mur- 


phy, of Burlington, and Harry Hopley, 
of Atlantic, stock raisers, and R. M. 
Gunn, of Buckingham, Farm Bureau 
director. 





of livestock in the drought-stricken area. 
The director of extension in each State 
is authorized to nominate a person to 
represent the Department for this work 
in counties without |. county extension 
agents. 

The Department’s representative will 
investigate each application to ascertain 
whether or not the conditions are such 
that the reduced rates apply. His cer- 
tificate must be filed with the local rail- 
road agent previous to the movement 
of the commodity from the point of 
origin. 

The final decision as to the applica- 
tion of the reduced railroad rates in 
each case is made by the railroads. The 
reduced rates apply only when an emer- 
gency caused by the continued drought 
makes the shipment necessary. The rates 
are not applicable on livestock shipped 
to market or the movement of hay and 
feed in the normal channels of trade. 

Persons desiring to obtain a permit 
authorizing the movement of the desig- 
nated commodities must first obtain ap- 
proval certificates from the agricultural 
extension agent of the county or other 
representatives named by the State ex~- 
tension director to represent the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The local railroad agent, upon receipt 
of a certificate, will transmit it to the 
transportation officer of his railroad re- 
questing permit for such movement. 
‘Permits will state the time limit in 
which the shipments are to move. 

The additional list of counties fer 
which emergency in-shipments of feed 
or out-shipments of livestock to feed 
will be required was announced as fol- 
lows: 

Wyoming: 
Weston. 

Louisiana: Avoyelles, Bienville, Bossier, 
Caddo, Caldwell, Catahoula, Claiborne, Con- 


Campbell, Johnson, Sheridan, 


cordia, East Baton Rouge, East Carroll, 
Kast Feliciana. ; 
Franklin, Grant, Jackson, LaSalle, Lin- 


Morehouse, Natchitoches, 


coln, Maudison, 
Quachita . 
Red River, Richland, Sabine, Saint Hel- 


Union, Washing- 
Winn 
Carbon, Cas- 


ena, Tangipahoa, Tensas, 
ton, Webster, West Carroll, 
Montana: Big Horn, Blaine, 


cade, Chouteau, Fergus, Gallatin, Garfield, 
Golden Valley, Hill, Judith Basin 
Liberty, Madison, Musselshell, Park, Pe- 


River, Rosebud. 


troleum, Phillips, Powder S 
Treasure, Valley, 


Stillwater, Sweetgrass, 
Wheatland, Yellowstone. 
Oklahoma: Atoka, Choctaw, Coal, John- 
ston, Latimer, LaFlore, McCurtain, Me- 
Intosh, Pittsburg, Pushmataha, Sequoyah. 


Excessive Diversion 
Of Water Is Denied 








Colorado Officers Say Use| 


Of Water From Laramie} 
River Has Been Legal 
State of Colorado: 


Denver, Aug. 19. 

Colorado officials deny that water is 
being diverted from the Laramie River 
in an amount in excess of that author- 
ized by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as charged by Wyoming Officials 
(V U. S. Daily, 1395). 

Governor Frank C. Emerson and other 
officials of Wyoming recently addressed 
a letter to Governor William H. Adams 
and other Colorado®fficials, complaining 
that water users in northern Colorado 
were violating the decree of the court 
under which the users were permitted to 
divert approximately 15,500 acre feet of 
water annually from the Laramie River 
in Laramie County before the river 
crosses the State lien into Wyoming. 

Reply \to Complaint 

A rply to the complaint has just been 
sent to Governor Emefigon, the Attorney 
General, William O. Wilson, and the 
Wyoming State Engineer and Interstate 
Streams Commissioner, John A. Whiting. 
‘The communication was signed by Gov- 
ernor Adams, the Colorado State Engi- 
neer, M. C. Hinderlider; the Commis- 
sioner for Colorado, Delph E. Carpenter, 
and the Attorney General, John S. Un- 
derwood. It follows in full text: 

We beg to reply further to your letter 
of June 21, 1930, which contains a syn- 
opsis of the decree of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of State 
of Wyoming v. State of Colorado et al., 
reported in 260 U. S. Rep. 1, alleging 
that diversions of water from the Lara- 
mie River in Colorado -have been made 
by certain named ditches in violation 
of the terms of that decree and request- 
ing a discontinuance of all illegal di- 
versions, 

We have considered carefully the com- 
plaints made by you and have checked 
all Colorado records of diversions of 
water out of the Laramie River in the 
State of Colorado and have been unable 
to find that Colorado or her citizens 
haev violated the decree by diversions 
lin excess of the 
amount allowed, or by aggregate annual 
diversions by Colorado users in excess 
of the total amount mentioned in the 
decree, 


Cooperation Promised 

Please be assured that we at all times 
are Willing and anxious ot abide by the 
terms of said decree in every particular, 
and if there has been any violation it 
has been wholly unintentional on the 
part of Colorado officials, If there are 
records of illegal diversions of wats 
from the Laramie River in Colorado 
which have not been brought.to our 
attention and you care to submit them 
to us, we shall be pleased to check 
them over in detail and, if found to be 
a Violation of the decree, we will gladly 
cause a discontinuance of the same; or 
if you care to confer personally with 
us and point out wherein the decree 
has been violated, it will give us pleas- 
ure to join you in such a conference. 

It is our earnest desir@ to work in 
jharmony with the people of Wyoming 
}to the end that any and all matters of 
| difference along the lines suggested may 
be adjusted to our mutual satisfaction. 


a 
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Aviation Future | 
Said to Rest on 
Proper Control 


Legislative Air Conference 
Told Conflict of Authority 
Over Commercial Flying 
Should Be Avoided 


[Contineed from Page 1.] 
is useful at present. provided it in no 
way contravenes Federal laws and pro- 
vided that 1t gives regulation for intra-, 
state flying only and in no way limits or 
interferes with interstate flying, accords 
ing to an address déiivered by George B. 
Logan, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the St. Louis air board. ! 

In the discussion following Mr. Lo- 
gan’s address exception was taken to 
some vf the ideas set forth by him as 
regards, the limits of State regulation of 
miscellaneous flying and air transport 
operations by delegates from the differ- 
ent States. Thomas H. Kennedy, of Los 
Angeles, said he believed that States 
wherein flying activities are particularly 
advanced, as in California, more leeway 
should be given in their local legislation. 

Mr. Logan expressed the opinion that 
the tendency of decisions made in liti- 
gation on aviation was against State in- 
terference with Federal laws already in 
existence and that the impression was 
gained from Federal benches that the sep- 
arate commonwealths should form their 
lawson the United States statutes and 
confine themselves particularly to police 
regulation of flying within their own bor- 
ders, with special care in no way to re- 
strict flying of interstate commerce craft 
over their territories. 

State Representatives 

The following States are represented: 
Arkansas: Felix G. Smart, Pine Bluff, 
Snow Wilson, and C. W. Holderbaum, oi 
Little Rock. 

California: Thomas H. Kennedy, of Los 
Angeles, : 
Colorado: Charles D. Vail, Denver. 

Connecticut: Clarence M. Knox and H. 
W. Generous, Hartford. 

Florida: Leland Hyzer, Miami. 

Idaho: Joseph D. Wood, Boise. 

Iowa: H. L. Ogg, Newton. 

Kansas: Fred Swinson, Pratt; Virgil 
E. Marshall and W. B. Norris, Eldorado; 
Alfred McDonald and Lloyd Siearman, 
Wichita; Guy E. Stanley and Robert F. 
Craig, Kansas City; and A. W. Dodge 
and Nathan L. Jones, Salina. 


Maine: Alan L. Bird and William H. 
Wincapaw, Rockland; and William H. 
Gannett, Augusta. 

Maryland: Dr. Hugh J- Young, Ben- 
jamin H. Brewster, Capt. Charles H. 
Masson and Harris FE. Kirk Jr., Balti- 


more; Clarence W. Whealton, Salisbury; 
and Lt. Comdr. DeWitt C. Ramsey, U. 
S. N., Annapolis. 

Michigan: Senator Calvin 


A. Camp- 


bell, India River; W. B. Mayo and ey 


Ray Collins, Detroit. 


Minnesota: L. E. Berg and L. E.| 
Lilgren, St. Paul; L. W. Lamb, Paul J. 
Thompson and Mrs. F. FE. 


apolis; W. B. Richardson, Rochester; 
and Ray J. Quinlivan, St. Cloud. 
Mississippi: Lt. Governor Bidwell 
Adam, Homer Casteel, Lt. R. H. Ramsey 
and Col. J. D. Sellers, of Jackson. 
Nebraska: Max Kier and F. J. Sias, 
Lincoln; Glen B. Eastburn, Omaha; and 
Hadley Kelsey, Norfolk. 
Nevada: Lt. Col. Edison 


E. Mouton 
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The President's Day 
At the Executive Offices 
Aug. 19, 1930. 

















10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week.) . 

2:30 p. m.—Eldridge R. Johnson, of 
Moorestow n, N. J., capitalist and former 
president of the Victor Company, called 


to discuss international business con- 
@itions. 
8 p. m.—Mrs. William Brown Me- 


loney, of the New York Herald Tribune, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, 

Apia ishaa inp pein sibatisibd nin diiaastiadaiamibas 
and Lt. Col. Roscoe Turner, Carson City. 

New York: Peter J. Brady, John D. 
Sullivan, A. Spencer Feld, Col.'E. V. C. 
Rickenbacker, Luther K. Bell and L. 
Hastings, of New York City; J. Griswold 
Webb, Hyde Park$ John Knight, Arcade; 
Henry D. Williams, Utica; Herbert B. 
Shonk, Scarsdale; William H. Sargent, 
Syracuse; Joseph A. McGinnies, Ripley; 


Ansley B. Borkowski, Buffalo; Wilson 
Messer, Corning; Edward J. Coughlin, 
Brooklyn, and Lieut. Byron E. Gates, 
New Dorp, Staten Island. 

North Dakota: Fay Hardin, Gordon 


Cox, Dagmar Rickert, Fred M. Roberts, 
Harry W. Potter, Henry Holf, Thomas 
A. Durrant, H. W. F. Law, J. H. Mce- 
Nichol and J. G. Lynch, Bismarek; J. 
H. Burkhart, D. H. Bartholomew and 
J. ¢. Blaisdell, Minot; Don Whitman, 
W. W. Blain, George Lowers and Jerry 
M. Bacon, Grand Forks; Murray C. Bald- 
win’and John Maguire, Fargo; E. M. 
Canfield, Williston, and Mrs. Minnie D. 
Craig, Esmond. 

Ohio: John M. Vorys, Lieut. Frank Me- 
Kee. Maj. William F. Center and Lloyd 
D. Bower, Columbus; John A. Hadden, 
Joseph T. Bergeron, Carl F. Egge, L. W. 
Greve, Dewey L. Noyes, Maj. John Berry 


and Dr. Don Crawford, of Cleveland; J. 
Young and B. FE. 


B. Huber. William C. 
Fulton, Akron; Daniel W. Iddings, Day- 
ton; Homer, W. Johnston, Fremont; John 
Paul Riddle, Cincinnati; Earle L. John- 
son, Painesville, and Lieut. C. J. Shue- 
macher, Youngstown, 

Oregon: Archie F. Roth, Portland. 


Pennsylvania: John P. Wilfinger, Read- 


ing; Thomas G. Taylor, Harrisburg. 


South Dakota: Walter F. Halley, Rapti 


City. 

Virginia: John J. Wicke~, 

West Virginia: Peter Boyd, Wheeling; 
J. O. Henson, Martinsburg; Gen. A. 
Lilly, Charleston; Col. J. H. Long. Hunt- 
ington; Capt. J. W. 
W. FE. E. Koeppler, Bluefield, 
Louis A. Johnson, Clarksburg. 

Wisconsin: Col. John M. H. 
Stuart Auer, Oscar Morris, Harry Slater 
Russell Wilcox and G Schmied. 


and 


Hinois Ruling Denies 


Right to Destroy Still 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield. 


A city fire department has no author- 
Cobb, Minne-| ity to wreck a still and other appliances 
used in the illicit manufacture of liquor 
and to salvage the material, collecting 
the money therefor, the Illinois Attorney 
has ad- 


|General, Oscar E. Carlstrom, 
vised the fire marshal at Springfield. 
The explosion of a still was the cause 


of the fire; the Federal authorities were 
notified; the alcohol was confiscated, and 
the fire department wrecked the equip- 
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Bureau to Assist 


Law Officers of 


States Planned 


Proposal Made at Conclud- 
ing Session of Conference 
Of Attorneys General for 
Cooperative Agency 


State of Illinois: 
Chicago, Aug. 19. 

The National Association of Attorneys 
General, at the last day’s session of its 
annual convention, on Aug. 19, took steps 
to establish an exchange of information 
on common problems between the chief 
law enforcement officers of the several 
States. The project, it was decided, will 
be formulated during the coming year, 
and presented for consideration at the 
next convention. 

The proposal, as explained by Secre- 
tary Ernest L. Averill, Deputy Attorney 
General of Connecticut, provides that in 
the determination of a problem, particu- 
larly in litigation between States, the 
Attorney General’s office in one State 
will submit requests for papers, briefs 
and other data on the problem to other 
attorneys general through the office of 
the secretary of the association. In 
time. he said, that office would be able 
to directly supply all information ob- 
tainable on a particular matter. 


Advantages of Service 

This service, it was pointed out, will 
be particularly valuable in disposing of 
problems of water rights and boundaries 
which arise between the States. 

The Attorney General of Wyomirg, 
William O. Wilson, addressed the con- 
vention on the subject of the powers, du- 
ties and functions of the office of a State 
Attorney General. He declared that the 
functions and powers of the office have 
so increased that an Attorney General 
now commands an outstanding position 
as the chief law enforcement officer. 

State Attorneys General in attendance 
at the convention follow: Charlie C. Mc- 
Call, Alabama; Fred H. Davis, Floridas 
George M. Napier, Georgia; Oscar E. 
Carlstrom, Illinois; James M. Ogden, In- 
diana; Earle F. Wisdom, Iowa; Percy 
Saint, Louisiana; Clement F. Robinson, 
Maine; Henry N. Benson, Minnesota; J. 


Berry King, Oklahoma; I. H. Van 
Winkle, Oregon; George B. Parker, 
Utah; Harold B. Lee, West Virginia; 


William O. Wilson, Wyoming; and James 
R. Beverly, Porto Rico. 

The following Assistant or Deputy At- 
torneys General were also present: Wal- 
, ter L. Pope, Arkansas; Ernest L. Aver- 
ill, Connecticut; Harry Ash, Illinois; 
George W. Davis, New York; Winthrop 
Wadleigh, New Hampshire; and L. A. 
Miner, Utah, 

The attention of the State Attorneys 
General was called to the work of the 
National Conference of Commissioners 


[Continued on Page 4,-Column 5.] 





ment«and disposed of the the 
opinion explained. 

The State’s attorney should file a peti- 
tion in the court that issued the search- 
and-seizure warrant in the case, so that 
the court may enter an order in regard 
to the disposition of the money now in 
the possession of the fire department 
of Hillside, the Attorney General ruled. 


same, 


2 











DON’T PASS UP 


the greatest 


It was a big event for truck 
owners when Goodyear devel- 
oped truck balloons. 

Now that trucks are built for 
speed, these newest Goodyear 
Tires deliver all the advan- 
tages to trucks which balloon 
tires brought to passenger 
cars. 

Because they absorb jolts, 
they protect the truck mechan- 
ism—reduce vibration—bring 
down maintenance and repair 
costs. They protect the load 


truckin ghetp 


from jars—they enable trucks 
to cover more miles per day, 
make more deliveries per day, 
because they travel faster, hold 
the road on curves, and pro- 
vide greater traction on or off 
the pavement, 

And beyond all that, these 
new Goodyear Truck Balloons 
make the tire cost per mile 
lower than it has ever been 
under similar operating con- 
ditions. They stand up under 
the heat of fast driving—they 


/ 





of the year? 


make punctures even scarcer 
than they have been before— 
they roll softly over bumps that 


- 


would break down many a high 
pressure tire. 

When you get balloon tires 
for your trucks, get Goodyears. 
Goodyear pioneered and per- 
fected truck balloon tires — 
and Goodyear Truck Tire 
Service Station Dealers have 
the advantage of the greatest 
halloon truck tire experience 
in the tire industry. 


On your new trucks, specify Goodyears 
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New Wall Map 
Of United States | 
Will Be Official 











Compilation by Geological | 


Survey Now Almost Ready, | 
Completion Being Ex- 
pected in Six Months 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
A wall map of the United States which | 
will be designated as official for use of | 
the Federal Government has been com- | 
piled by the Geological Survey and is | 
now approaching completion, according | 
to a review of map-making activities pre- | 
pared by the Senior Mathematician of the | 
Coast. and Geodetic Survey, Oscar S. | 
Adams. | 
The work of engraving the map will be | 
completed in approximately six months, , 
it was stated orally Aug. 19 on behalf! 
of the Geological Survey. | 
The map is on a scale of one part in 
2,500,000, on the Albers equ®-area pro- | 
jection, with two standard parallels. The | 
extent of the United States is such as | 
to be well fitted for mapping on a con- 
ical projection with two standard paral- | 
lels, and the equal-area property is of | 
great value in some uses for which the | 
map may be required, according to Mr. ! 
Adams’ review, which covers map-mak- ; 
ing activities during the year 1927, 1928 | 
and 1929. “Since there are always two! 
directions at every point that have true | 
length scale, this kind-of a map is about | 
as satisfactory as any for scaling ap-| 
proximate distances between places,” | 
according to the review, which follows in 

full text: 
Map Interest Increases | 


During the period of the past three 
years interest in map constructign and 
map projections has continued to exist 
even in a greater degree than formerly. 
The need for special] maps for aerial 
navigation has tended to this end. In 
general, two types of projection are con- 
sidered for these maps, either the con- 
formal or the equal-area projection. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
published two pamphlets dealing directly 
with projections and has also issued a| 
revised edition of another projection | 
publication during this period. Some 
time ago the Board of Surveys and 
Maps of the Federal Government adopted 
the Albers projection for the general 
map of the United States. 

Since no table of coordinates for such 
a map had been computed, a table was | 
prepared at the request of the Geologi- | 
cal Survey and published as Special 
Publication No. 130 under the title. Ta- 
bles for Albers Projection. In Special 
Publication No. 153 is contained a devel- 
opment and computation of a conformal 
projection of the sphere within a square. 
One of the important contributions of the 
Coast and Geodetic Surve¥ to this 
branch of: geodetic work is Special Pub- | 
lication No. 68, Elements of Map Pro- 
jection with Applications to Map and 
Chart Construction. A revised edition 
of this work was issued in 1928. 

Air Maps Made . 


In 1929 the Geological Survey pub- 
lished Formulas and Tables for the Con- 
struction of Polyconic Projections, com- 
piled by C. H. Birdseye as Bulletin 809. 
This publication gives the coordinates 
in inches for various scales of maps such 
as are produced in that Bureau. Some 
40 pages of introductory text serve to 
explain the computation of the tables and 
their use in the construction of maps. 

In the construction of maps for air-| 
ways the Lambert conformal projection 
is used by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. | 
The chief work in this line done up to 
the present time has consisted in the 
construction of maps for certain aerial 
mail routes. The work on sectional maps 
for general flying is jusu beginning and 
will be carried on until the whole country 
is covered by maps of this kind. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has had constructed an inter- | 
rupted map of the world on the sinu- 
soidal equal-area projection which that | 
Bureau finds of great use in statistical 
work. This type of projection is cer-| 
tainly to be preferred in all cases where 
the relative area of various sections of 
the map come into consideration. An- 
other equal-area world map has been 
constructed by S. W. Boggs, of the State 
Department, that is found to be very 
useful in certain statistical work of that 
Department. It is coming to be recog- 
nized more and more that in the con- 
struction of a given map a projection 
should be chosen that will be best suited 
to the purpose in view. 

Official Map Compiled 

A wall map of the United States, scale 
1 part in 2,500,000; on the Albers equal- 
area projection with two standard paral- 
lels; has been compiled by the Geological 
Survey and is practically ready for en- 
graving. After completion this map will 
be the official wall map for this country 
and should soon supersede all other types 
of wall maps in use in the various gov- 
ernmental departments. The extent of 
the United States is such as to be well | 
fitted for mapping on a conical projec- 
tion with two standard parallels, and the 
equal-area property is of great value in 
some uses for which the map may be| 
required. Since there are always two| 
directions at every point that have true 
length scale, this kind of a map is about 
as satisfactory as any for scaling ap- 
proximate distances between places. 

Some of the large radio broadcasting 
stations have found special use for the 
azimuthal equidistant projection with the 
station placed at the center of the pro- 
jection. Such a map gives at once the | 
azimuth and distance of any other point | 
from the broadcasting station. Of course 
a separate map has to be prepared for 
each station, and this requires a con-| 
siderable amount of computation and 
compilation if an accurate map is to be 
produced. | 


—$$_—_—— 
Exhibit Shows How State 
Activities Affect Daily Life 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Aug. 19. 

A traveling display, mounted on a} 
motor truck, which contains a miniature 
village indicating how the State govern- 
ment’s activities enter into the daily life 
of the community and the individual, 
is entering on a tour of Massachusetts, 
it was announced Aug. 18 by the Ter- 
centenary Commission on Massachusetts 
-Government Activities. 

The display will be shown at 14 fairs 
throughout the State, it was announced. 

Commenting on the display, Chester 
I. Campbell, member of the Governor’s 
Council said: “It is quite @ppropriate 
that Massachusetts, where organized 
civil rule had its birth 300 years ago, 
should show the people of the Common- 
wealth and thousands of visitors the 
developments and the progress mdde in 
administration of governmental’ affairs,” 
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A new type of mail bag which is abs 


the Post Office Department for use in the air mail service and will soon 
be placed in use, according to a statement issued in behalf of the Depart- . 


ment. The photograph reproduced 


new type being examined by officials of the Department. 
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School Made Center for Improving _ 
~ General Condition of Alaska Natives 





‘Federal Office of Education Outlines Varied and Extensive} 


/ 


Work It Now 





The school is the genter of all activity 
in the Alaskan native community and the 


, teacher must often be the physician, 
| nurse, 


postmaster, business manager, 


| wireless operator, and civic leader in 

work | 
along | 
| thousands of miles of coast and on great 


and welfare 
natives scattered 


pushing education 
among 27,000 


rivers, clustered in villages ranging from 
30 to 400 persons, it was stated orally 
Aug. 19 on behalf of the United States 
Office of Education. 

According to the Assistant Chief of 
the Alaska Diyision in the Washington, 


D. C., office, Dr. William Hamilton, who} 


made available the following informa- 
tion, the Office of Education provides 
teachers, physicians, nurses, trained 
workers, sympathetic and enthusiastic 
about their duties. It maintains schools, 


| hospitals, and orphanages, felieves desti- 


tution, fosters trade, organizes coopera- 
tive business enterprises, establishes 
colonies, and until recently controlled 
the reindeer industry. 

Starting in 1884 with a few scattered 
schools under the most meager appro- 
priations and equipment, there have been 
established 93 sehools’ with «@n enroll- 
ment of 3,660. As the methods of the 
Esquimos and Indians of the vast and 
remote areas have been realized by the 
Federal Government, appropriations 
have increased from $30,000 annually in 
1884 to $752,690 in 1930-31. For medical 
relief there has been appropriated an 
additional $268,761 this year, and an- 
other allotment of $71,000 for a special 
industrial school. Present appropriations 
for the ensuing fiscal year now total 
$1,092,451. F 

In administering its educational obli- 
gations, the Office of Education from the 
very beginning has had to overcome bar- 
riers of distance. . The villages are small 
The com- 
munications have been infrequent and 
transportation difficult. One of the school 
districts is twice the size of the State of 
Illinois, and many settlements are be- 
yond the limits of regular transportation 
and mail service. 


All Day Schools Teach 


Young in Industrial Arts 

The Navy Department transferred to 
the Department of the Interior in 1923 
the U. S. S. “Boxer,” a wooden vessel 
with a carrying capacity of 500 tons, 
formerly used as a training ship for 
naval cadets. The “Boxer” makes voy- 
ages to the Bering Sea region and points 
on the shore of the Arctic Ocean as far 
as Point Barrow. It transports teachers 
and supplies and even acts as a trading 
vessel upon its return trips for the 
natives in carrying reindeer meat, furs, 
etc., to be sold in the States. During the 
Winters the ship has been used in the 
waters of southeastern Alaska as a 
school of navigation and seamanship for 
young native men. 

Communication has been further fa- 
cilitated by the use of the airplane and 
the radio in recent years. Contacts are 
made with the outer world which other- 
wise would be impossible. Orders and 
dispatches are expedited in their trans- 
missi6n to American workers in the field. 

Instruction in some form of indus- 
trial work is given in all of the day 
schools. ‘Bhe courses involve principally 
cooking and sewing for the girls and 
When no other 
place is available, cooking is often taught 
in the teacher’s own kitchen. The natives 
frequently supplement the materials fur- 


|nished by the Office of Education with 


purchases they make from local stores, 
and, in consequence, domestic science in 
some of the day schools has becomeyprac- 
tically self-supporting. 

All day schools are not equipped for 
specialized training in industries. Board- 
ing schools have, therefore, been estab- 
lished at White Mountain, on Seward 
Peninsula; 
Bay, and at Eklutna, on the Alaska Rail- 
road, north of Anchorage. To White 
Mountain, Eskimo boys and girls are 
sent from the villages on the northwest- 
ern coast as far as Point Barrow. 


| Kanakanak is the center of vocatignal 


training for the Aleuts and for the Eski- 
mos of southwestern Alaska. The Alaska 
Railroad makes Eklutna readily accessi- 
le for pupils from central Alaska and 
rom the upper Yukon region. 


Innate Mechanical Ability 


Is Found in Natives 

The curriculum of these schools is de- 
vised upon a most practical basis, It 
aims to be, of such a nature as to put 
within the grasp of the natives knowl- 
edge that will make it possible for them 
to improve their living conditions. 


building. _furniture making, 
bread baking, sewing and tailoring, boat 
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Directs There 


| building, sled construction, the operation 
| and repair of gas engines, the making of 
| snowshoes, the tanning of skins, taxi-| 
jdermy, the carving of wood and ivory, | 
blanket making, and basket weaving. 

' To train the natives for effective serv-' 
ice in their cooperative stores, courses; 
| are offered in typewriting, stenography, 
| clerical work and business methods gen- 
erally. 

Because of their skillful use of tools 
| and innate mechanical ability, which, 
after centuries -of development, has; 
reached a high degree of art, industrial 
education affords them an opportunity | 
to extend their competence in that di- 
rection. | 
_ Many of the school buildings contain, | 
in addition to the classrooms, an indus- 
trial room, kitchen quarters for the 
teacher, a laundry and baths for the use 
of the native community. These build- 
ings also serve as a civic and social) 
center. ; 

The Office of Education contintes to, 

encourage the establishment of native 
villages of cooperative mercantile stores 
which are financed by native capital and 
jconducted by the natives themselves. 
The teachers of the local schools stand | 
ready to advise them and render such 
supervision as will benefit them. In no 
better way can the natives readily ac- 
quire self-confidence and experience in 
| business affairs. There are now 17 such 
|; cooperative villages in various parts of 
| Alaska. 
The prevalence of disease has been a! 
| serious obstacle confronting the Office of 
Education in carrying on its welfare 
| work, Hereditary diseases prevail among 
| all of the tribes. Tuberculosis in its va- 
rious forms, pneumonia and trachoma | 
are most prevalent. Epidemics of small | 
pox, influenza and measles have fre- 
quently taken their toll of hundreds of 
lives, 

Health conditions vary greatly in dif-| 
ferent parts of the Territory. In south- 
eastern Alaska and in those sections 
which have come under the influence of 
the Office of Education for many years 
and under missionary influences, the 
natives live in neat, substantial, and 
healthful houses. But in other regions, 
they crowd*into wretched hovels, small, 
filthy and ill-ventilated, where conta- 
gious diseases have every facility for 
rapid spread. Between these extremes 
all degrees of comfort and of squalor 
may be found in one part or another of | 
the vast Territory. 

For the medical relief of the natives 
the Office of Education employs 9 physi- 
cians and 29 nurses. It maintains hos- 
pitals at Juneau, Tanana, Akiak, Kana- 
kanak, and Kotzebue. Each hospital is 
a center of medical relief for a very! 
wide territory, and each physician makes 
extended tours through his district. The 
hospitals, physicians, and nurses serve 
only the more populous regions. The 
teacher must render medical aid to the 
best of his ability in the vast outlying 
areas. The Office of Education through 
its Alaska division also has_ contracts 
with hospitals at Anchorage, Nome, Cor- 
dova and other centers. 

The ship of the Office of Education 
also carries to the remote places where 
| waters are navigable medical supplies | 
jand instructions for their use. The 
physician, nurses, and dentists render 
service to those in immediate need when 
the ship drops anchor at the various 
towns, 

In administering to the needs of the 
natives of Alaska, the Alaska division of 
the Office includes three employes in 
Washington, D. C., six in Seattle, Wash., 
the latter being the headquarters of the 
Chief of the Alaska Division, and the 
center of disbursing and purchasing for 
the work in Alaska. The field force in 
the Territory includes 6 superintendents, 
181 teachers, 29 nurses, and miscella- 





at Kanakanak, on Bristol; neous employes, making a total of 282.|and others will be assured of receiving 


In making its public schools centers of | 
social, industrial, and civil life in the! 
native villages, the Office of Education 
took pioneer action in making an educa- 
tional agency reach an entire community. 





Trees Grow Slowly 


It takes years to grow trees to the 
point of profit. Recent studies of the 
Forest Service show that a tree cut into 
lumher must be 13% inches in diameter 
to pay its way through the mills. (United 
States Department of Agriculture.) 


Post Office Stationery | 


The United States Postal System uses 
more than 300 tons of stationery and 





business. (Post Office Department.) 


Northwest Cliff 
Cracked by Fire: 


Stone Bluff Is Broken by Heat | 
From Moss Fire in Wash. 
ington State | 


State of Washington: | 
Olympia, Aug. 19. 
Reports on forest fire conditiofs in the| 
State vf Washington’ recently received | 
by the iState Supervisor of Forestry, 
George C. Joy, include a description of 
an unusual blaze on the face of a wall | 
of rock overlooking the White Salmon 
River. 
. Examination showed that moss cover- 
ing the bluff had caught fire. The rock 
cracked from the heat, caused a thunder- 
ous foise, according to official reports. | 
Great boulders were loosened and rolled 
to the river’s edge. 
The flames were brought under control, 
forced away from a stand of green tim-| 
ber and allowed to burn to the bank of 
the stream. 


Police in Abyssinia 
Eliminating Bandit 
Traffic in Slavery 








| 
Government Says Practice 
Now Is Confined to Out-, 


laws in Inaccessible Parts! 


Of Large Country | 


Bandits in Abyssinia have been able to! 
carry on an illicit slave trade —| 
the country is a large one in which com- 
munication systems are in an undevel- 
oped state, according to a report by the | 
government of Abyssinia to the League 
of Nations, which has been received and | 
made available by the Department of | 
State. 


The report states that the slave trad- | 
ing done by the bandits was becoming | 
increasingly rare, however, and that po-| 
lice patrols had been organized in fron- | 
tier districts to eliminate the practice. | 
The Abyssinian Government, it is stated, | 
hoped to come to an agreement with the | 
States which administer neighboring 
countries, permitting effective and com- 
bined action to be taken. 


The report providing an historical out- 
line of slavery in Abyssinia from the 
ancient time of its origin, follows in 
full text: 

The origin of slavery in Abyssinia 
dates back to very ancient times. 

First Slaves War Captives 

The first slaves were prisoners of war 
who were unable to pay their ransom | 
and remained as a consequence in the’ 
service of thé conquerors. These pris- 
oners married, ¢hildren were born and 
their descendants: continued in the nat- 
ural order of things to be slaves. The, 
Abyssinians, who were constantly at 
war, increased the number of their pris- | 
oners and consequently the number of 
their slaves. ; 

Accordingly, there gradually grew up | 
a caste of slaves which became very 
numerous. Such slavery, moreover, was 
in conformity with the precepts of He- 
brew law, with which the Abyssinians 
were imibued an which formed the ba-| 
sis of their religion. 

Later, certain spersons who owned | 
large numbers of slaves were solicited 
by slave-traglérs+—- mainly Arabs, who 
supplied the’ foreign markets—to part 
with some of their slaves in exchange 
for money or merchandise, and many 
allowed themselvés to be tempted by 
the magnificent offers they received. 
Gradually this became a lucrative trade, 
and finally, when the demand for slaves 
exceeded the supply, the slave-owners, | 
in order not to lose so excellent an op-! 
portunity of enriching themselves, car- | 
ried out raids in the neighboring coun- 
tries. 





Emperor Forbade Practice 

The. Emperor Theoddros was the first 
to realize how odious and inhuman these 
practices were, and he promulgated se- 
vere edicts forbidding these proceedings. 
His successors followed his example, but 
the slave trade had taken such a firm 
hold on the seen the edicts were | 
not strictly observet. 

Only when the unity of the empire 
was attained under the Emperor Mene- 
lik II, and the chiefs of the provinces, 
as well as tHe chiefs of the kingdoms | 
under the suzerainty of the emperor | 
were definitely subjected to his author- | 
ity, could the slave trade be effectively | 
suppressed, 

The present governnient, whick adopts 
energetic and rythless methods against 
the slave dealefs, has succeeded in al- 
most totally suppressing the slave trade. 

But in Abyssinia, as in all countries, | 
altholgh the law is severe and always 
inexorably applied, there are still per- 
sons who violate it. When the imperial 
police are able to arrest any of the crim- 
inals, however, the latter are ruthlessly 
dealt with—as happened in July, 1922. 

_It may be said that at the present 
time the slave trade no longer exists in 
Abyssinia, except in isolated cases, 
which are becoming increasingly rare. 

Abyssinia is, however, an immense 
country in which communications are still 
in a very undeveloped state and the pur- 
suit of bandits who carry on this illicit | 
trade is very difficult. | 

The Abyssinian government has or- 
ganized police patrols in the frontier 
districts which are particularly suitable 
country for this traffic, and. it hopes to 
come to an agreement witH the \States 
which administer the neighboring coun- 
tries for taking ofective combined ac- 
tion. 

As regards domestic slavery, immedi- 
ate abolition does not seem possible, but 
the Abyssinian govérnment has issued 
regulations which will, it is hoped, Prog 
duce the best results. 

By the application of these regulations 
a large number of persons who are at 
present slaves will obtain their liberty, 


{ 





humane treatment. The making of new 
slaves will be impossible. This consti- 
tutes a stage towards the total and final 
suppression of slavery. 


Exports of Rubber Toys . 
And Balloons Pass Million | 


American-made rubber balloons and 
toys go annually by the millions to all 
countries of the world. In 1929 the ex-! 
port value exceeded $1,103,200, of which! 
80 per cent of the total was in toy rub- 
ber balloons. The toy balloon #% manu- 
factured in the United States, shipped 
to foreign markets at an average export 
value of about 1 cent apiece, distributed 
by an ageyt to the dealer or peddler 





In- | typewriting paper annually, and nearly|who in tuyn sells them sometimes for 
struction is given in carpentry, house| 4,000,000 sheets of carbon paper over/less than 
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Communication Work of Army 





‘Change in Style of Corres 


Noted; More Definite Information Now Required 


Topic IV: Communications 


pondence in Recent Years | 


Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presanting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrate organizations. 


with Communications. 


By Maj. Gen. Ch 


, 
AS’ THE Army is no longef operated 
almost wholly upon a basis of 
man and gun power, as was the 
€ase to a large extent in the olden 
days, its organization is more complex 
and its problems include the most di- 
versified subjects. Practically every 
commodity and mechanism are essen- 
tial in successfully conducting a 
modern war, from needles and thread 
to raiiroads and airplanes. From the 
building of cantonments to the stand- 
ardization of the smallest part of war 
machinery, from the use of deadly 
gases offensively to the utilization of 
the most approved devices to be used 
defensively from such gases as might 
be used by the enemy, to the selection, 
mobilization and transportation of the 
vast Sorces needed in case of war, 
the problems of the Department multi- 
plied amazingly in number and variety 
during and since the World War. 

Few problems that enter into our * 
complex existence are untouched in the 
communications received by Bhe Ad- 
jutant Genera& as all of those prob- 
lems arose during the late war and are 
arising today in the general prepared- 
ness plan that must be devised and 
altered with changing conditions, 

Communications, as related to The 
Adjutant General’s Office, is an inex- 
haustible subject, and viewed from the 
standpoint of the evolution of military 
correspondence or style of communica- 
tion alone should be of interest. 

™~ * * 

P THE early days of our existence 

the preparation of correspondence 
and its transmission was laborious 
and consequently limited, and the 
agent in t%e field, therefore, was less 
restricted in the exercise of independ- 
ent judgment than he is at present. 
A largé proportion of the communica- 
tions received were not only hand- 
written, but were actually written by 
those who signed them, those of ex- 
alted military position as well as the 
subordinate officer. 

The elaborate courtesy then displayed 
in correspondence has been  super- 
seded by the more direct method now 
in vogue. Communications then wound 
up with “I am, sir, your most obedient 
servant,” or similar courteous flourish, 
although the writer may have actually 
disobeyed orders. Up to and includ- 
ing the Civil War, and for some time 
thereafter, the clerical force in the field 
or in the Department was composed 
of good penmen, it being understood 
that this was the essential qualifica- 
tion for appointment. 

They were indeed good penmen, for 
most of the records so made.are as 
legible as print and could be réad with 
equal facility. All of the records of 
the Civil War are in script and are 
very complete, but they are not as 
voluminous as those of the World War, 
regarding either the individual or the 
organization. 

A comparison@of the extent of the 
files during different periods may show 
the increase in the volume of corre- 
spondence in recent times. 


* * 


ALL OF the correspondence, or rec- 

ord of it, in contradistinction to 
the records, such as muster rolls, en- 
listment papers, etc., in the possession 
of The Adjutant General prior to July 
1, 1917, or covering a period of nearly 
130 years, occupies no more filing space 
than the correspondence filed since that 
date. The records of the period prior 
to the World War, including cards and 
indexes of the various wars preced- 
ing the World War, occupy 41,500 
square feet of floor space, while the 
World War records, exclusive of the 
draft records of nearly 24,000,000 
registrants and 4,800 draft Boards, oc- 
cupy 231,000 square feet. 

There is a differencein the spread 
of the file cases containing the records 
of the two periods, but the World War 
records would occupy at least three 
tinfes as much space as the records 
of both the peace time and war estab- 
lishment prior to 1912, if filed in the 
same way. This is remarkable when 
it is known that the Civil War lasted 
four years and the World War but 19 
months and that the number of men 
in the Civil War alone, including the 
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The Adjutant General, 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
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Confederates, is not far short of the 
number who served in the World War; , 
that a large portion of the space cc- f 
cupied by Civil War records contains 
cards and indexes prepared from the 
records long after that war, and they 
also include the draft records of the 
period. 

This disparity in the volume of rec- 
ords and correspondence may be ex- 
plained in part by the fact that the 
public exacted more definite informa- 
tion regarding its soldiers during the | 
World War than during the Civil War 
and the variety of organizations and 
subjects was greater during the World ‘ 
War. The volume of work disposed 
of during and after the World War 
couid not have been handled after the 
Civil War, as the facilities for dispos- 
ing of correspondence through the use 
of labor-saving devices did not exist 
immediately following the Civil War. 

* 2 £ 
CONCEPTION of the large num- 
ber of printed communications 

sent and received following the late 
war -nay be formed from the follow- 
ing statement: 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1919, when the result «f the demobili- 
zation of the World War Army was 
felt most. in The Adjutant General’s 
Office, and the reorganization of the 
permanent military establishment was 
being effected, there were distributed 
148,548,724 copies of orders, bulletins. 
circulars, blank forms, manuals, and 
other directive or informative matter. 
During the fiscal year 1916 the num- 
ber distributed was 9,904,204, while 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929, the number was 21,099,254. The 
Army Regulations and orders govern 
the military organization the same as 
statutory laws and ordinances govern 
civil society; and it follows that there 
is considerable-correspondence relative | 
to the meaning or application of par- | 
ticular regulations and orders. 

General orders in normal times num- 
ber annually approximately 400,000, 
while during the fiscal year 1919 the 
number was 4,785,640. The number 
of bulletins ngw issued annually is 
approximatelyy 745,000; circulars, 1,- 
000.000; spécial orders. 201,000; 
Changes in Army Regulations, 3,000,- 
000, and tables of organization, 78,000. 
The large number of Changes in Army 
Regulations is caused by a change in | 
the system not yet completed. Through | 
the loose-leaf method adopted, the 
regulations can be kept up to date | 
by reprinting and inserting the per- 
tinent regulations: whereas, when | 
published in book form it was neces- | 
sary to reprint the entire book from | 
time to time and to keep it up to date | 
between printings by posting changes | 
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State Restricts 
Use of Bible in 
Public Schools 


Consultation for Reference 
Purposes Illegal, Assistant 
Attorney General of Wash- 
ington Holds 





State of Washington: 

® Olympia, Aug. 19. 
Use of the Bible in the public schools 
in the State of Washington “as a refer- 
ence book because of its relationship to 
publications in literature and history” is 
prohibited by a constitutional provision 
which “interdicts the giving of any and 
all Bible instruction in the public 
schools,” according to an opinion’ by the 
Assistant Attorney General of Wash- 


|ington, E. W. Anderson. 


The opinion, delivered at the request 
of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, N. D. Showalter, follows in 


! full text: 


We are in receipt of your letter which 


| reads: 


“In the public schools of this State 
it frequently becomes necessary to refer 
to the Bible as a reference book, because 
to publications in 
literature and history which are used 
and adopted as our lawful texts. Our 
books on ethics frequently refer to the 
; a source from which equality, 
justice and fraternity first spring. Quo- 
tations frequently call for further read- 
ing and research also, so that its use 
in public education has come to be a 
necessity as a library of information. 

“You are famiMgr with the fac: that 
our Government is based upon certain 
principles of justice and equality, which 
were presumably borrowed from ‘The 
Book’; that each’ elected official is re- 
quired to take an oath, and that every 
court of justice is-required to administer 
oaths based upon the injunction found in 
the teachings and writings. 

“Because of these things, it seems 
necessary to refer to the original sources 
as the best evidence of rights and duties 
of citizenship in order to teach the funda- 


| mental truths governing our social order. 
| It therefore seems apparent, that whether 
|or not we accept the Bible upon the 
| same basis, its teachings and references 


have come to be important in public edu- 
cation and its use seems to become in 
greater and still greater demand. 


Former Ruling Cited 
“IT am familiar with the ruling made 


|by the Attorney General’s office some 
| years ago, but I do not feel altogether 


certain as to how far we may go in the 
using of the Bible without either the 
spirit or the letter of our State’s su- 
preme law. 

“T shall greatly appreciate your opinion 
set forth anew on the use of the Bible 
in the public schools, in the manner I 
have indicated, in order that I may direct 
our public school service in conformity 
with the laws of our State.” 


We have passed upon this or analogous 
questions on a number of occasions hold- 
ing that the constitution, especially 
Article I, section 11, interdicts the giv- 
ing of any and all Bible instruction in 
the public schools. 1 Ops. Atty. Gen. 


*-_ * * 


in it. 
IY MAY, 1919, the daily average re- 
ceipts of pieces of mail was 546,- 


986, compared with 75.000 pieces in | 
June, 1918. This mail did not pile up, 
but was systematically and expedi- 
tiously disposed of and without an in- 
crease in the personnel in any way 
comparable with the increase in re- 
ceipts. On one day over 800,000 pieces 
were received, or one-fourth as many 
in one day as were received in an en- 
tire year previous to the World War. 

Contrary to the generally accepted 
theory, the receints. of mail in The 
Adjutant General’s Office were very 
much larger for nearly a year after 
the termination of hostilities than thev | 
were during the war. Most of the mail 
concerned the personnel that formed | 
our Army. although much of it covered 
varied subjects. During the time this 
avalanche of communications was be- 
ing received the accumulation of re- 
quests for records of individuals in 
adjudicating claims reached 200,000. 
but that accumulation was soon worked 
off and for a long time a 48-hour serv- 
ice has been maintained by this office 
with the adjudicating agencies, unless, | 
of course, it is necessary to make de- | 
termination in questionable cases and | 
seek information from sources other 
than the personnel files. Sometimes 
it is necessary to go to the field for 
information not available in the De- 
partment; which, of course, will not 
permit of a 48-hour service in those 





In the next issue of this series on “Communications: Publications and 
Records, to. appear in the issue of August 21; Maj. Gen. Bridges will *» 
continue a discussion of the functions of the Office of The Adjutant General. 
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Cooperative A gency 


Officers Is Proposed at Convention 





[Continued fr 
on Uniform State Laws in remarks by j 
Willia®m M. Hargest, of Harrisburg, Pa., 


newly-chosen president of the latter 
organization. Mr. Hargest suggested 
closer {cooperation between the two 
groups. 


Progress in Uniformity . 
In Commercial Law Alleged 


“At the session just closed,” it was ex- 
plained, “and after having struggled 
with the problem for forty years, we have 
finally recommended a uniform Divorce ; 
Jurisdiction Act, designed to prevent, as 
far as possible, migratory divorces.” Mr. 
Hargest explained that the uniform laws 
conference had also adopted at its an- 
nual session and recommended for enact- 
ment a Child Labor Act, a Firearms Act, 
and an Air Licensing Act. 


Mr. Hargest said that “good success | 


commercials acts, but not such good gue- 
cess with the so-called social acts.” 

Attorney General McCall assured Mr. ' 
Hargest that the Attorneys General As-| 
sociation would give the work of the law 
conference “its earnest and heartfelt co- 
operation.” 

The Attorneys General were also ad- 
dressed by Henry Upsom Sims, Bir- 





Bar Association. He too explained the; 
work of the uniform laws conference, 
and in particular its endeavors to se- 


inal Extradition Act. 


“Everybody recognizes,” he said, “that| 


| dition.” 


tes Daily Publishing Corporation 


to Assist State | 


om Page 3.] 
there should be a uniform act on: extra- 
Certain provisions objected to 
by Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of 

ew York, in vetoing the measure, were 
explained to the Attorney General, and 
their judgment requested as to the pro- 
visions of the bill. | 
_ Attorney General Wilson of Wyoming, 
in his address, explained that in the| 
early history of both Nation and State| 
very little consideration was given to 
the office of Attorney General. That 
situation he contrasted with what he 
characterized as “its outstanding posi- 
tion, as indicated by the numerous and | 


important powers exercised by the chief 
law officer.” 


Functions of | 
Office Summarized 


The chief law officer, Mr. Wilson said, | 
has an important duty in conducting 
litigation with sister States. The out- 
standing controversies between States 
have involved boundary lines and water, 
many of the States now being engaged 
in litigation concerning the rights to 
waters of rivers flowing through them, | 
and bordering lakes. 
Functions of the office, 
id 


Mr. Wilson 


sa in summarizing responses to in-, 


mingham, Ala., president of the American |{uiries, include the rendition of opinions | 


to State officers, to legislatures, and 
even to citizens, the conduct of suits by 
and against the State, the drafting of 


cents in American curfency.|cure the enactment of a uniform Crim-'legislation and consideration of its con-| 
cooking,|the same .period in conducting official| (United States 


stitutionality, and service upon State 
boards and commissions. 


| used 


| 142, Ops. Atty. Gen. 1909-10, p. 135, 1915- 
16, p. 254. The question was exhaustively 
| considered by the supreme court in State 
{ex rel. Dearle v. Frazier, 102 Wash. 369, 
and a similar cogclusion reached. The 
plan therein condemned contemplated the 


|giving of certain credits for outside in- 


struction upon the “historical, biographi- 
cal, narrative and literary features of 


' the Bible only.” 


Arguments Advanced 


The argument was advanced that this 
did not necessarily involve “religious 


|instruction” within the meaning of the 
|constitution, but the supreme court heid 


that the term “religious instruction” was 
in the constitution in its broad 
rather than sectarian sense and, there- 
fore, included any form of Bible instruc- 
tion. A careful reading of the opinion of 
the supreme court in the cited case leads 


}us to the conclusion that the use of the 
Bible in the public schools “as a reference 
| book because of its relationship to publi- 


cations in literature and history” is pro- 


| hibited. 
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WO-THIRDS of the people in the United 

States live east of the Mississippi River. Two- 
thirds of the live stock is raised west of the Missis- 
sippi River. The providing of fresh meat produc- 
ed in one area to the vast army of consumers living 
in the other is the task of a vast and intricate sys- 
tem of collection, preparation and distribution — 
a function performed admirably by the meat-pack- 
ing industry of the country. 

Meat packing was not always the centralized in- 
dustry that it is today. In colonial times, virtually 
every farmer was his own meat packer. killing a 
few hogs or a steer in the fall. consuming some of 
it as fresh meat, and smoking or preserving the rest 
to provide meat for the remainder of the year. In 
each community was a butcher, securing his live 
stock from the nearby country and supplying it 
fresh to non-agricultural residents. 

As seaboard communities tended more and more 
to become centers of manufacturing and com- 
mercial activity, agriculture and stock raising 
moved farther and farther west. A change in the 
meat supply system naturally followed. To supply 
the demand of the cities, cattle were driven some- 
times for hundreds of miles from the agricultural 
back country to the city slaughter-houses. Gradually 
certain communities came tobe centers of butcher- 
ing and meat p&king—notably Cincinnati. Such 
meat as was packed, however, was mostly pork, 
which lent itself more readily to preserving meth- 
ods then used 

At the time of the Civil War, there were a 
number of stock collecting centers, practically every 
middle western city located on a railroad having a 
stockyard for receiving herds of cattle, hogs and 
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Meat Packing — U. S. 


{Excluding operations of small local plants} 


Total investment over $ 1,000,000,000 


Persons engaged in the industry . 144,224 
Wages and salaries . . . . . $ 216,226,000 
Annual value of products . . . $ 3,057,216,000 
Total quantity of meat 


produced, Ibs. {1929}. . . 16,803,000,000 


sheep, till they could be delivered to the local 
packer or shipper farther on. 

The end of the Civil War, however, found 
Chicago in a position of supremacy, due to its cen- 
tral location and favorable situation as a railroad 
terminus, also to the enterprise and foresight of 
its railroad executiyes and packers. A’union stock- 
yatds was built to replace the separated yards, then 
maintained by individual packers and by principal 
railroads. This formed the nucleus for what was 
ultimately to become the largest meat-packing cen- 
ter in the world. However, the industry in Chicago 
is responsible for but little more than a fifth of 
the country’s entire meat production, the remainder 
being widely distributed throughout the varipus 
states, with Kansas, New York, Iowa, Nebraska 
ranking next to Illinois There are,indeed, more than 
1,200 concerns engaged in the business through- 
out the country. ' 

The industry received a fresh impetus with the 
development of the art of refrigeration. This was 
first introduced into the slaughter houses and 
plants about 1870 Four years later the packers be- 
gan to seal compressed cooked beef in cans. Since 
that time canned meats, extracts and other prep- 
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arations have become increasingly important in 
contributing to the American table. 

Soon after, refrigeration was applied to the trans- 
portation of meats. By specially built refrigerated 
and ventilated cars, fresh meats were shipped to 
distant markets. The immediate result was a 400 
per cent increase in the amount of cattle slaughtered 
at Chicago, in the decade between 1875 and 1885. 


Increasing Wealth in By-Products 


“Killing the fatted calf” today has.vastly more 
than a meré culinary significance. It means substan- 
tial commercial value, not merely from steaks and 
cutlets, but from practically all those parts of the 
carcass that in some instances were formerly wasted 
—hair and hides, horns, hoofs, blood, bones and 
glands. It is estimated that almost a third of a steer 
consists of such inedible material. The very bulk 
of such waste and the necessity for disposing of it 
led ultimately to the many ways of utilizing 1t 
nowinvogue Recent estimates show that the total 
raw value of these by-products amounts to about 
$23.4,000,000 per year, or approximately 8 per cent 
of the value of the total output of the industry 

Some of the latger companies incorporate manu 
facture of some of these articles in their own 


Increase your knowledge of sound investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
program. Broadcast every Wednesday evening over a Coast to Coast network of 37 stations associated with 
the National Broadcasting Company. Music by symphony orchestra. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


“ 


Seventeenth of a series of advertisements 
dealing informatively with principal 
industries of the country. Reprints of 
this statement will be furnished on 
request to Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Financing the MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


HE names Armour, Swift, Cudahy, and Wilson are 

almost as familiar in the securities markets of the 
United States as they are in the meat industry itself. This 
does not signify, however, that the entire .ndustry is 
concentrated in a few large corporations. The :ountry 
boasts more than twelve hundred establishments ranging 
in size all the way from the local packer, employing 
small-scale manual methods and having a minimum 
capital investment, to the ‘‘Big Four’’ with their highly 
complex organizations, vast capital structures, and con- 
nections extending to far sections of the globe. All pack- 
ing concerns, except perhaps the smallest ones, require 
large amounts of borrowed funds.to carry on their opera- 
tions. Current financing is accomplished largely through 
bank loans and commercial paper. Establishments mak- 
ing full use of by-products require a heavy capital 
investment, and this has been obtained partly through 
the issuance of shares of common and preferred stock and, 
to a considerable extent, through bond financing. The 
packing industry is highly competitive in every phase of 
the business; consequently unit profits have been reduced 
to a minimum. Offsetting this, however, is the fact that 
the volume of business is of large proportions and capi- 
tal is often turned four to six times a year. Further- 
more, the industry is constantly experimenting with 
new methods of merchandising and the development 
of more by-products with a view to improving profit 
margins. Well-secured bonds of the foremost companies 
in this essential industry—in the distribution of which 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. has taken an active part—have 
deservedly long enjoyed the confidence of conservative 
investors. 














operations as a separate branch of the business. 
Generally, the by-products are partly processed by 
the packing industry and then turned over to other 
specialized industnies for further processing. 

Combs, buttons, handles, pipe stems, dice, chess 
men and many other articles are made from the 
horns, hoofs, and shin bones of live stock. The hair 
is used for mattresses, upholstery, binder in plaster, 
and brushes of various sorts. Other valuable prod- 
ucts are soap, candles, glue, leather, sausage skins, 
fertilizer, tennis gut, music strings, and surgical 
ligatures. From the glands and membranes are 
manufactured about fifty different medicinal prep- 
arations, such as pepsin, pancreatin, rennet, and ex- 
tracts from the thyroid, pituitary, and suprarenal 
glands. Heart stimulants, mental stimulants, shock 
preventives, remedies for relief of diabetes and 
pernicious anemia are among some of the by-prod- 
ucts of meat packing which contribute to the 
health and happiness of the race. 

The American meat-packing industry is unques- 
tionably one of our most important enterprises, 
Upon it devolves the responsibility of furnishing 
economically and in good condition one of the 
most important elements of the balanced diet It 
renders an important service to agriculture, con- 
verting into marketable form vast acres of grasses, 
forage, and other crops. The efficiency with which 
the industry has performed its function is an ex- 
ample of the best industrial practice. Refinements ; 
in methods, co-operation between the industrial- 
ist and the scientist, sound organization and con- 
solidation have been of enduring benefit to all 
pasties concerned —farmers, packers, and consumers, 
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ixaminer Upheld Invalid Enumeration of Voters 
In Cancellation | Bars Right to Compel Election 





, Of Trade Mark | cvidence Showing Inaccurate Estimate Adjudged to ‘Be 


Adequate to Prevent Procedure for Disorganization 


| 

| 

Confusing Similarity in 
Labels Used on Clothing 
Held to Justify Decision| 
For Prior User | 


AMERICAN MAID Co. | 

Vv. 
AMERICAN MAID UNDERWEAR Co. } 
Commissioner of Patents 
Application for cancellation of trade 
mark for underclothing, issued Nov. 24, 
1925; No. 206277. | 
STEveNS and BATCHELOR for petitioner; | 
WEISBRED and GorDON for registrant. | 

Commissioner’s Opinion 

Aug. 4, 1930 
KINNAN, Assistant Commissioner.— 
This case comes on for review, on appeal 
of the registrant, respondent, American 
Maid Undergarment Company, of the 
decision of the Examiner of Trade Mark 
Interferences sustaining the petition of | 
the American Maid Company to cancel) 
the cespondent’s registration and recom- | 
mending that it be cancelled. | 
The registration sought to be cancelled | 





Of Rural High 


School District 


State of Kansas: Topeka, 


KANSAS EX REL. WM. A. SMITH, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Vv. 


WILLIAM VAN METER, 


STATE OF 


AS DIRECTOR, 


RuraL HicH ScuHoo., District No. 4, |. 


OTTAWA COUNTY, ET AL. 
Kansas Supreme Court. 
No. 29385. 
Original proceeding in mandamus. 
WituiAM A. SMITH, ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
C. Le Kacey and L. M. Kacey for 
laintiff; L. A. MCNALLEY and Z. C. 
[MILLIKIN for defendants. 
Opinion of the Court 
July, 5, 1930 
Harvey, J.: This is an original pro- 
ceeding. in mandamus to compel the 
School Board of a rural high school dis- 


,trict to call an election to vote op the 
| disorganization of the rural high school 


district. In the motion for the alternative 
writ it is alleged that the district was 
organized in 1928 and had not issued any 
bonds or other evidence of debt. 


That on Nov. 6, 1929, there was filed 


was issued Nov. 24, 1925, No. 206277, on | with defendants a petition to call an-elec- 
an application filed Jan. 14, 1925, and|tion on the disorganization of the dis- 
comprises a composite mark consisting trict, which petition was signed by more 
of the representation of a young woman |than two-fifths of the legal electors re- 
partially clad in an undergarment and siding in the district, as determined by 
seated before a dresser, beneath which) an enumeration taken for that purpose 


‘ appears the word “Maid.” 


appear the words “American Maid.” The | 
mark is used on laides’ and _ misses’ | 
gowns, bloomers, step-ins, chemises, 
princess slips, and pantalets. 
. Marks Described 

The petitioner claims injury resulting | 
from confusion with its mark which com- 
prises the pictorial representation of the 
standing figure of a young woman 
clothed in undergarments and stockings, | 
back of which 7: is a black disk ‘less | 
in height than the figure of the woman, 
and to the left of these features appears 
‘the word “American” and to the right 
The goods 
upon which the petitioner has used its 
mark is of the identical class upon which 
the respondent has used its mark. 

The petitioner sets up ownership of | 
-registration No. 212181 issued Apr. 27, 
1926, on an application filed Oct. 29, 
1925. It is apparent therefore that the 
respondent was first to file its applica- 
tion for registration and the two appli- 
cations were copending and were per- 
mitted to be subsequently registered 
without an interference proceeding. The 
respondent presses the view that this 
action of the examiner of trade marks is 
persuasive that there is no likelihood of 
cénfusion by reason of the similarity of 
the marks. As to this it is difficult to 
draw any conclusions because of other | 
possible explanations in connection with | 
the failure of the examiner to declare 
an _ interference. : 

The petitioner has taken testimony but 
the respondent has not and the latter is, 
resthicted to its date of filing its appli- | 
cation for registration. It is fairly estab- 
lished on behalf of petitioner that it 
adopted and used its mark from a date 
prior to the date to which the respondent 
is entitled. Since the goods are identical 
in‘ class or descriptive properties the 
question at issue reduces to one of simi- 
larity of the marks. P 

There is some showing that the peti-| 
tioner has used its mark without the 
figure of the standing ‘young woman) 
but this is deemed immaterial. The use 
of the mark including the pictorial repre- 
sentation of the standing figure of the 
young woman is certainly not shown to 
have been abandoned. Both marks use 
the same distinctive notation, “Ameri- 
can Maid,” and the pictorial representa- 
tions of the figures emphasize the mean- 
ing of this notation. 

It seems plain customers would call 
for the goods by these words. It would 
be difficult to describe the marks, in| 
calling for the goods, in any other way. 
A purchaser would not be likely to ask 
-for the goods by a description of the 
figure of the young woman, as such a 
description would be long, indefinite, and 
difficult. The purchasing public would 
pick out the easily pronounced and re- 
membered name or notation, “American 
Maid,” common to both marks. Being 
familiar with the petitioner’s mark and 
seeing that of the respondent upon the 
same class of goods, customers would 
be led to suppose the variation in the 
pictorial representation merely indicated 
some particular or different kind of un- 
dergarment put out by petitioner rather 
than that it represented a different ori- 
gin. It is deemed almost inevitable that | 
confusion in trade would result if both 
marks appear upon the same class of 
goods in the same market. It is of no 
moment in reaching a decision in the in- 
stant case that up to the present time 
the goods of both parties have not, to 
- extent, appeared in the same market, 

he decision of the Examiner of Trade 
Mark Interferences sustaining the peti- 
tion and recommending that the respond- 
ent’s registration be cancelled is affirmed. 





Separate Ballot Required 
For Prohibition Questions 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Aug. 19. 
The three questions involving various 
phases of prohibition which are to be 
submitted to referendum vote in Novem- 
ber should appear on one ballot sepa- 
rate from the ballot upon which the 
names of candidates are printed, the 
Attorney General of Illinois, Oscar E. 





by an elector and filed with the district 
clerk, and that defendants had failed and 


,refused to call the election. 


Inaccuracy in 
Enumeration Claimed 


The answer and return pleaded two 
reasons, which are now urged, for not 
calling the election: First, that the 
enumeration of the electors in the dis- 
trict filed with defendants was inaccu- 
rate in that it enumerated 397 electors 
only, when there were 443 electors resid- 
ing in the district. Second, that at the 
time the petition was presented the dis- 
trict was indebted to various persons and 
firms in the aggregate sum of $2,915.91, 
for which the warrants of the district 
had been issued and which warrants were 
unpaid. A list of the warrauts was set 
out. 


The pertinent portion of the statute 
(R. S. 72-3502) necessary to be consid- 
ered reads as follows: 


Provided, That if any rural high-school 
district shall have voted to organize un- 
der the provisions of this act and shall 
not have issue any bonds or other evi- 
den@e of indebtedness, or if the same shall 
have been issued and such bonds or evi- 
dence of indebtedness shall have been paid 
in full, said district may be disorganized 
in the following manner: Whenever a pe- 
tition signed by two-fifths of the legal 
electors residing in the territory of the 
said rural high-school district, to be de- 
termined by an enumeration taken for that 
purpose by an legal elector residing in 
said district, and by him certified under 
oath, be filed with the clerk of the board 
of said rural high-school district and request- 


ing said school board to call a special elec- | 


tion to vote on the disorganization of the 
rural high-school district it shall be the 
duty of said school board to forthwith call 
such special election of Said district to vote 
on the disorganization thereof. All elec- 
tions for the purpose of\disorganizing any 
such rural high-school district, together 
with the time and manner of the notice 
and the manner of the election held for 
the disorganization of said rural high- 
school district shall be upon the same 
terms and provisions hereinbefore pre- 
scribed in this act for the establishing and 
locating of said rural high-school district, 
except thatysuch petition shall pray, such 
notice shall Weclare and such election shall 
be held for the disorganization of said rural 
high-schol district; but in order for said 
election to carry and become effective more 
than fifty per cent (50%) of the total 
number of electors in said district, as 
shown by the enumeration hereinbefore de- 
scribed, must have voted in favor of the 
disorganization of said district. 


Need for Correct 


Computation Shown 


Evidence was taken by deposition, It 
was stipulated that the petition was 
signed by 187 qualified electors. The 
enumeration taken by one of the electors, 
verified and filed with the defendants at 
the time the petition was: filed, enumer- 
ated 397 electors in the district. De- 
fendants thought the enumeration inac- 
curate and had an enumeration taken. 
The number_of electors shown by this 





Jurisdiction of Two States 


Over River Is Clarified 


State of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Aug. 19. 


The jurisdiction of the States of IIli- 
nois and Kentucky over the Ohio River 
in so far as fish and game laws are con- 
cerned is the subject of an opinion writ- 
ten Aug. 8 by Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral George H. Mitchell and approved 


by the Attorney General, J. W. Cam-| 


mack. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that the boundary 
line of Kentucky extends to the low 
water mark of the Ohio River on the 
northern shore and ha’ definitely set- 
tled the question dealing with the au- 
thority of Kentucky to enforce its fish 
laws on the Ohio River, the Attorney 
General declared, citing Nicoulin  v. 


Carlstrom, has advised Secretary of O’Brien, 248 U. S. 113, and other cases. 


State Stratton. 


Kentucky has jurisdiction to enforce 


The law requiring.every question sub-|its fish laws to the low-water mark on 
mitted to electors to be printed upon a|the northern bank of the river, and the 
separate ballot does not mean that each|State of Illinois has no authority to 
question must be on a different ballot,|enforce its fish laws on any portion of 
but merely requires that the questions |the river which lies south of that mark, 
be not printed upon the ballot contain-|the opinion concluties. 
ing the names of the candidates, the 
preice held, citing a decision of the 
Illinois Supreme Court, People v. El- 


Compensation for Justices 
ledge, 281 Ill. 592. 


In Montana Clarified 


New Judge Is Appointed State of Montana: 
Helena, Aug. 19. 


For Virgi 
e vege Islands Court When the 1930 censt& shows that a 


Appointment of Prentice E. Edrington|*°wnship now has more than 20,000 .in- 
Jr, as Judge of the District Court for) habitants, the justices of the peace are 
the Virgin Islands, was announced Aug.| €Mtitled to the compensation provided for 
19 by the Department of the Navy, fol-| townships of that size, the Montana At- 
lowing receipt of a radiogram from the|torney General’s office has ruled. 
Governor of the Islands, Capt. Waldo] In townships having a population of 
Evans, retired. — 10,000 to 20,000 the salary of a justice of 

Judge Edrington succeeds Judge} the peace is $1,500 per annum whereas in 
George Washington Williams, of Balti-| townships of more than 20,000 the salary 
more, who has served for several terms.|is $2,400, the opinion explained. At the 
The appointment, it was explained orally] time the justices were elected, one town- 
at the Department, is made by the Goy-|ship had less than 20,000 inhabitants. 
ernor of the Islands. The constitutional provision (Sec. 31 of 

Judge Williams recently discussed his! Article V) in regard to increases in sala- 
status with officials of the Department,| ries of public officials during their term 
who stated, however, that the matter|of office does not prevent an increase 
was entirely in the hands of Governor|under the circumstances set forth, the At- 
Evans. torney General held, 





enumeration 1s not disclosed by the evi- 
dence. At the taking of depositions 
plaintiff conceded 23 names should have 


been added to the enumeration filed. 
This would make the number of elec- 
tors 420. 


The defendants contended 52 names 
should have been added, which would 
| have made the total number 449, and 
in their brief they say the evidence dis- 
closed the total number of electors to 
have been 451. Since the number of 
qualified electors signing the petition— 
187—is more than two-fifths of the larg- 
est number of electors shown by the evi- 
dence or claimed by defendants—451— 
plaintiff contends tkat the inaccuracy of 
the enumeration filedeby the elector with 
the petition is of no consequence. 


It will be noted by the statute that 
this enumeration required to be filed by | 
}an elector with the petition, asking the 
|Board to call the election, serves two 
|purposes: First, to enable the District 
Board, by considering this enumeration 
and the petition, to determine whether 
two-fifths of the electors in the district 
had signed the petition. Second, in or- 
|der to carry the election, when called in 
| response to the petition, “more than fifty 
per cent (50%) of the total number of 
electors in said district, as shown by the 
enumeration hereinbefore described, must 
have voted in favor of the disorganiza- | 
tion of said district.” 


_ Under this provision it would become 
important, in counting the votes cast at 
the election to determine whether the | 
|proposition to disorganize the district | 
| had carried, to have.an accurate enumer- | 
ation filed with the petition. If the 
enumeration filed with the petition were | 
correct, 198 votes in favor of disorgan- | 
ization would carry the election; but if 
the enumeration shown by the evidence 
lis correct, it would require 226 votes to 
carry the election. This is a substan- 
tial difference and shows the importance | 
of having a correct enumeration filed | 
with the petition. 


Evidence Held to Show 
Report Insufficient 


Plaintiff argues that the statute does 
not require an Absolutely exact enumer- 
ation—that to so construe it would make 
it impracticable, for it is a matter of 
jcommon knowledgé that enumerations 
|taken by State or Federal authorities 
jare seldom if ever absolutely complete, | 
and that all the statute requires ig good | 
|faith on the part of those .taking the | 
enumeration and a practically accurate | 
enumeration. If it were conceded that 
is the correct rule, it would be difficult 
in this case to hold the enumerators 
acted in good faith. 


The enumerators made no canvass to 
determine the number of electors. They 
got a list, perhaps of taxpayers, from | 
|the county clerk and then took the poll 
book of some election and got names off 
of that, and then used.“our mind and 
memory as to the newcomers and those 
that disappeared.” It would seem they 
were rather lax in using their memories, 
for nine persons whose names appeared 
on the petition were not enumerated, 
and as many as 23 more who were resi- 
dents, and had been for many years, 
of the district, and were well known to} 
| the enumerators, were not enumerated. 
In view of this evidence and the twofold | 
purpose of the enumeration as provided 
| by the statute, we are forced to say | 
that the enumeration was insufficient. 


On the second point urged by defend | 
‘ants, plaintiff asks us to say that war-| 
rants issued by the school district for 
| valid indebtedness of the district, which 
warrants have not been paid, are not 
“evidence of debt” as that term is used 
in the statute. We are unable to so hold. | 
| There was litigation pver the district 
when it was organized in 1928 (State, 
ex rel., v. Rural High-school District, 
128 Kan. 615, 278 Pac. 721). This caused | 
|expense to the district. 


Supplies and equipment had been pur- | 
| chased, teachers had been employed, and | 
the school had been conducted several | 
months at the time the petition here in 
question was presented. The district 
owed the amount stated in its return and 
answer and had issued its warrants there- 
for. It had no money to pay the sums 
owed and would have none until the taxes | 
|of 1929 were collected by the county | 
treasurer and disbursed to the district. 


Warrants Construed as 
Evidence of Indebtedness 


The district} therefore, had unpaid| 
debts, for which it had issued its war- | 
rants. Plaintiffs contend that these| 
warrants are not “evidence of indebted- 
ness” as that term is used in the statute , 
quoted, and argues that to construe Such 
| warrants to be evidence of indebtedness 
would render the statute meaningless and 
the procedure for the disorganization of 
the digtrict ineffectual, for there would 
seldom, if ever, be a time when the dis- 
trict would not have outstanding un- 
paid warrants for equipment or curfent 
expenses. 

This argument does not impress us as 
being forceful. A rural high school dis- 
trict is organized only after a vote there- 
for by the electors of the district (R. S. 
72-3501, 72-3502), and if no provision for 
its disorganization had been made by the 
legislature, no reason suggests itself why 
such omission would have been fatal to 
the statute. Hence, the fact that the 
statute permits disorganization only in 
a situation which would seldom arise 
does not render the provision invalid. 

The statute provides for issuing the 
warrants of the district (R. S. 10-801 et 
seq.) Warrants represent indebtedness 
(Laws of 1921, ch. 253; R. S. 72-3516). 
They are drafts on anticipated revenues 
(Schoenhoeft v. Kearny County, 76 Kan. 
883, 92 Pac. 1097), and while they differ 
from bonds in several respects, they are 
usually spoken of as being “issued” and 
as being “evidence of indebtedness,” as 
are bonds and notes of public corpora- 
tions (State, ex rel., v. School Board, 
110 Kan. 779, 782, 204 Pac. 742). The 
evidence shows that a tax had been levied 
on the property in the district sufficient 
to raise more than $10,000, approximately 
half of which would be paid in Decem- 
ber, 1929, and in due time disbursed to 
the district. 

Plaintiff argues that since funds had 
been provided to pay these warrants 
they should be disregarded. The legisla- 
ture, in the statute previously quoted, 
dealt with that question and provided 
that if evidence of indebtedness had been 
issued the election for disorganizatién 
of the district should not be called until 
the indebtedness was paid. The fac 
that future payment of the indebtednes: 
































CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Cooperative marketing associations—Membership—Forfeiture—Failure to ship. 
through association—Estoppel to deny validity of new by-law— 

A fruit growers’ marketing association which led some of the merfibers to 
believe that the penalty for failure to ship fruit through the association would 
be a fine of 5 cents a box under a new by-law adopted by a majority vote, 
and that the interest, of a member who failed to ship his fruit through the 
association would not be declared forfeited under the by-laws as they existed 
prior to the adoption of such new by-law, was estopped to deny the validity 
of the new by-law because not passed by a two-thirds vote. 

Buford et al: v. Florin Fruit Growers’ Association; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 
4334, July 26, 1930. 





Death—Action by surviving wife for herself and children—Compromise by wife— 

A widow who had brought an action for herself and children for the wrongful 
death of her husband and the father of the children under the,Oklahoma stat- 
utes had the right to make a good faith compromise by settling for $5,000 a 
judgment for $20,000 pending appeal from such judgment. 


Mann et al. v. Minnesota Electric Light & Power Co.; C. C. A. 10, No. 172, 
Aug. 6, 1930. 





Executors and administrators—Filing claims—Creditors “out of the State”— 
ee surety company which has appointed Commissioner of Insurance as 
agent— : 5 

A foreign surety company which had appointed the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance of South D&kota as its agent for the service of process, was not “out of 
the State” within the meaning of statutes extending the period for filing of 
claims against estates of decedents where the creditor is “out of the State.” 

American Surety Company of New York v. Haskins, administrator, etc.; 
South Dakota Sup. Ct., No. 6379, Aug. 12, 1980. 





Insurance—Fire insurance—Proof of claim—Insufficiency as defense— 


In an action on a fire policy, the insufficiency of the proof of claim was no 
defense where the insurance company was notified of the loss, refu%d insured’s | 
demand and did not object to the claim, since if objection had*been made, the 
insured could have corrected the defect. 

Wagner & Erling Co. v. Fort Dearborn Casualty Underwriters, Inc., et al.; 


S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6752, Aug. 12 1930. 





Insurance—Fire insurance—Cancellation—Time of taking effect— 

A motor truck which was damaged by fire after a letter directing the insur- 
ance company to cancel the policy insuring the truck against loss by fire was 
deposited in the post office but before the letter was received by the company, 
was protected by the policy since cancellation does not take effect until the 
letter directing the cancellation reaches the insurer, 

Wagner & Erling Co. v. Fort Dearborn Casualty Underwriters, Inc.; S. Dak. 
Sup. Ct., No. 6752, Aug. 12, 1930. 





Negligence—Bottling of beverage—Liability of bottler— 

A bottler who negligently bottles a beverage containing parts of a decom- 
posed rat or mouse, or negligently fails to discover the condition of the beverage, 
is liable to a consumer for injuries sustained in drinking the beverage, although 
the consumer buys the beverage from a third party. 


Tate v. Mauldin Trading, etc.; S. Carolina Sup. Ct., No. 19259, Aug. 14, 1930. 





Workmen’s compensation—Proceedings before Industrial Commjssion—Second 
rehearing—Effect of order granting application for rehearing— 

An injured employe whose claim for compensation was denied by the Indus- 
trial Commission of Utah on the original hearing and at a rehearing had a 
right to apply for a second rehearing on the merits, and the Commission by 
granting the gpplication, in effect, set aside its former order and could not 
thereafter refuse to fix a time and place and proceed with the hearing. 

Carter v. Industrial Commission of Utah; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 5019, Aug. 
§, 1930. 





Workmen’s Compensation—Proceedings before Industrial Commission—Rehear- 
ing—Granting of application— 

The Industrial Commission of Utah after a full hearing of a compensation 
case on the merits and rendition of judgment, should not grant a rehearing or 
a further hearing in the case, though timely and properly applied for, except on 
averments or a showing of sufficient grounds, or a good cause therefor. 

Carter v. Industrial Commission of Utah; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 5019, Aug. 
5, 1930. 


aoe 





Workmen’s compensation—Right to compensation—Pre-existing@disease— 

The death of an employe resulting from cerebral hemorrhage would have been 
compensable if it had been brought on by any strain or condition of the em- 
ployment, regardless of pre-existing high blood pressure or a disordered and 
weakened condition of the arteries, or both, since acceleration or aggravation 
of a pre-existing disease is an injury in the occupation causing such acceleration, 
and the question in such case is whether the injury resulted solely from the 
disease, in which case it is not compensable, or from the disease and the ¢m- 
ployment, in which case compensation will be allowed. 


Grasteit, widow, etc. v. Industrial Commission of Utah et al.; Utah Sup. 
Ct., No. 4829, Aug. 8, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 







Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Schools—Districts—Disorganization—Census. 

An enumeration of the electors in a rural high school district, as a statutory 
condition to an election as to the disorganization of the district, taken by 
striking from a list of taxpayers and a poll book the names of persons who 
had left the district and added thereto the names of persons who had 
recently moved into the district, the enumerators depending entirely upon 
their memory, was insufficient.—Smith, Attorney General, State, ex rel. v. Van 
Meter, Virector (Kans. Sup. Ct.).—V U. S. Daily, 1924, Aug. 20, 1980. 


Trade Marks 


Trade Marks—Evidence—Identity and similarity—How det@rmined— 


That two applicdtions for registration were copending and no interference 
declared is not persuasive that there is no likelihood of confusion by reason 
of similarity of the marks; it is difficult to draw any conclusion because of 
other possible explanations in connection with fatlure to declare interference.— 
American Maid Co. v. American Maid Undergarment Co. (Com’r of Pats.)— 
V U. S. Daily, 1924, Aug. 20, 1930. 








Trade Marks—Identity and similarity—Words and symbols— 


Young woman partially clad in undergarment seated before dresser above 
“American Maid” is deceptively similar to standing figure of young woman 
clothed in undergarments and stockings in front of black dise between words 
“American Maid” both used on underwear.—American Maid Co. v. American 
Maid Undergarment Co. (Com’r Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 1924, Aug. 20, 1930. 
ne 
had been provided by a tax levy was not 
deemed sufficient by the legistature. 
There is no reason why we should deem 
it sufficient. If the statute is to be 
amended, the legislature, not this court, | 
should amend it. 

The result is the writ sought by this 
action should be denied. It is so ordered. 





Our Competitor 


Your valued order for goods— 
the best you’ve sent us—cannot 
be filled. Fire closed us out last 








Will Fill Your Order 


Power of County Clerk 
Held to Be Ministerial 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Aug. 19. 


A State’s attorney can not compel a 
county clerk to issue a warrant in pay- 
ment of suck attorney's salary, even if 


there is money in the treasury out of 
which the warrant could be paid, the At- 
torney General of Illinois, Oscar E. Carl- 
strom, has ruled. The clerk’s acts are 
ministerial and he must act in all mat- 
ters by order of the county board, the 
opinion explained. 

There is an exception in the premises, 
the Attorney General pointed out. When 
finés and forfeitures have created a fund 
the county clerk is required, under the 
law (General Section 18a of chapter 53, 
Smith-Hurd’s Illinois Revised Statutes, 
1929), to issue salary warrants without 
the necessity of an order of the county 
board. 

The difficulty arose, the opinion ex- 
plained, because the county is in’ debt 
and under a resolution of the Board of 
Supervisors salary claims were put on 
the same basis as other expenses of the 
county and paid in the order filed when 
the money was available. 


night—everything went and it 
may be months before we can 
operate again. 


Our insurance money will help 
us rebuild. That’s a help, but 
inability to fill orders is the 
heavy blow. 


* *” * 


When Fire stops business it 
need not stop income. Our 
booklet—“Mr, Dixon” tells 
you how a Hartford Busi- 
ness Interruption policy 
takes care of this. Write 
for it. 





‘HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO, 


Hartford - Connecticut 
scamerenanneli ener ANCA SN St AMINO ee 
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Mentality Studies Said to Aid 


preme Court has not declared against 
the practice in any case which has come 
before it. The right of a court to re- 
quest of the Department of Mental Dis- 
eases a mental examination of “any per- 
son coming before the court,” even In 
a civil case, has been upheld in Massa- 
chusetts. Objection has been made how- 
ever, and sometimes even by members 
|of the judiciary, tha, judges may not 
ibe the authorities-best fitted to select 
competent experts of integrity on the 
|basis that they may know little or noth- 
ing of the professional qualifications of 
the persons who are appointed: Again 
jin at least one large American city 
nepotism and favoritism have been de- 
jcidedly marked in, the appointment of 
jcommissions af this sort and have re- 
|sulted in a scandal not only over the 
|incompetence of the men appointed but 
of the exorbitant fees paid. The most 





| 


;ever, is one which goes to the heart of 
| the problem; namely, that in the selec- 
|tion of the persons to be examined under 


|the defendant who is mentally ill will| feeble-minded, 


j be recognized as such. 
Methods of Various 
States Reviewed 


| “the introduction of the plea of insanity 
;has been considerably complicated so 
| that separate trial on the issue of sanity 
jis held if the plea is introduced. This! 
|procedure has been seriously criticized 
| by at least one member of the Supreme, 
Court of that State as being an infringe-| 
|In Colorado, the court is required if the, 
plea of insanity is introduced, to commit 
ithe patient to a State hospital for a! 
|Period of 3 days. In this manner, ade- 


| 
| 





| 
| 


Administration of Criminal Law 


‘Developments in Application of Science to 
Penal System Reviewed in Address Before 
Members of American Bar Association 








[Continued from Page gi] 


sane, and 82 as mental defectives. In 
39 other cases observation commitment 
has been recommended for purposes of 
determining definitely whether or not the 
prisoner is suffering from mental dis- 
ease. A diagnosis of psychopathic per- 
sonality has been made in 16 cases, of 
epilepsy in one case, and of dull or 
borderline intelligence in nine cases. 

In commenting on the figures Dr. Overs 
holser said: 

“Some points of interest stand out 
particularly in these figures. First of all 
is the fact that only about one-fifth of 
all the prisoners examined were reported 
as abnormal. To be sure these exam- 


|iners have been conservative and these 
| figures present the lower limit. Yet they 
lare certainly far from the being in har- 
| mony with the doctrine which I cited in 
jone of the opening quotations to the 


effect that crime is a result of mental 
deficiency. Another point of interest is 


|Serious objection to this practice, how-|that the number of frankly insane is 


relatiely small, being only about 3 per 
cent of those examined, whereas 9 7/10 


) {per cent of those examined have been 
|such a system there is no assurance that) found to be mentally defective, that is, 


Even though this is a 
considerable proportion, it is considerably 
under the figures of twenty ‘6r more 
per cent sometimes cited as representing 


|the proportion of feeble-minded in the 


“In California,” Dr. Overholser said, | Criminal group.” ; 
| Penal Sentences Claimed 


'Not Always Advisable 


Dr. Overholser described what he 
termed “the various types of abnormality 
found among offenders.” He stated that 
“in all they constitute a very considera- 


‘ment on the rights of the defendant.|ble proportion of the number of of- 


fenders coming before the bar. It would 
seem reasonable to suggest that some of 


ithese groups at least might be identified 


in the court and disposed of in some 


|quate observation by neutral and com-|other manner than by sentence to a penal 


|petent psychiatrists is assured, and it 
1S reported that juries seem inclined in 
general to accept the findings of the 
(hospital. A similar law was passed in 
| Louisiana in 1928, with the additional 
| provision that the findings of a com- 
mission established in the law to exam- 
ine the defendant while he is in the 
hospital should be final. As a result of 
this latter provision, the law has been 
| declared unconstitutional. 


|committing for observation in such cases) makeup and, history, 





ple, s while 
|would classify properly in an institution 


Some of them, for exam- 
cases, while others 


institution. 
are hospital 


for defective delinquents, where they 


|could be segregated until such time as 
|they are fit to be released.” 


In concluding his address Dr. Over- 
holser said: 
“To sum up, we may say that psychi- 


atry takes the position that the offender 


This plan of is an_ individual with his own peculiar 


that his reactions, 


lis desirable but does not assure the|therefore, to given situations are indi- 


|recognition of the proper cases. 


The vidual; that ina measurable proportion 


jattempt of the State of Washington to|of cases these reactions may be termed, 


jlimit the jury to fact-finding, 
|the determination of the 
mental condition to the court, was de-| 


defendant’s |mal; 


leaving | from a psychiatric point of view, abnor- 


that the line between ‘normal’ and 
‘abnormal’ cannot be sharply drawn, that 


clared uncoystitutional in 1910 in the|in some instances the existence of these 


| Strasburg Case” 

| Dr. Overholser referred to the s0- 
| called “Briggs law” in Massachusetts as 
|a “practical illustration of the manner 
in which psychiatry can aid in the ad- 
|Ministration of the criminal law” and as 
|an “illustration of the manner in which 
| most at least of the evils of expert tes- 
timony can be abolished.” 


Degree of Mentality 


Is Shown by Tests 

The Briggs law, according to Dr. Over- 
holser, provides that any person indicted 
for a capital offense and any _ person 
bound over to the Superior Court or in- 
dicted for any offense who has previously 
been convicted of a felony or been in- 
dicted more than once shall be reported 
to the Department of Mental Diseases 
of the State for a mental examination 
by two psychiatrists appointed by the De- 
partment, and that the psychiatrists 
shall examine the defendant with a view 
to determine his mental condition and 
the existence of any mental disease or 
defect which would affect his criminal 
responsibility. The report of the two 
examiners is forwarded to the clerk of 
the court in which the trial is to take 
place and is accessible to the court, to 
the district a&borney, to the counsel for 
the defense and to the probation officer 
of the court. 


der the law up to Oct. 15, 1929, according 
to the figures cited by Dr. Overholser, 
40 have been reported as definitely in- 








labnormalities may call for what is gen- 
jerally termed lenient treatment, but that 


on the other hand these abnormalities 


|may indicate the existence of dangerous 


tendencies, antisocial and undesirable, 


lealling for special treatment and for 
| segregation; that segregation, whether 


for the frankly normal or not, should be 


lmade a matter of indivgiual study and 


that release-should be dependent upon 
reasonable proof that the individual is a 
safe person to be at largf; that a proper 


disposition of criminal cases depends 
iupon scientific knowledge of the offender 
land his history; that this aid can best 


be rendered by a psycopathic clinic at- 
tached to the court, or at least a psy- 
chiatric service which is available to the 


lcourt under public auspice®: that the so; 


called ‘tests of insanity’ are antiquated 


land out of line with modern and gener- 


ally accepted psychiatric teachings and 
that they are unfair in many instances 


ito the defendants; that a provision should 


be made for the permanent segregation 
of criminals who by reason of their 
mental constitution represent menaces to 
society; that persons acquitted by reason 
of insanity should not be allowed to go 


‘at large but should be detained in a 
| proper ee until recovery. 
\the belief of p' 


It is 
sent-day psychiatry that 
these principles will conduce to a greater 


i m-|degree of true justice to the defendant 
Of the 844 defendants examined un oo perhaps, even more important, to 


la greater degree of protection of so- 


ciety.”” 
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When a front tire ‘“‘blows” 
at high speed, you’re into 
the ditch before you can 
reach the brake. No time 
to think—less time to act. 
..s Even at moderate speed 
you're off the road or head- 
on into approaching cars in 


a flash. e 


Don’t risk it! No longer 
need any motorist face the 
hazard of a fatal wretk 
through blowout. Let us 
equip your car now with 
the new Blowoul-Proof 
Dual-Balloon. 





More people change-over 
to GENERALS than to any 
two other makes of tires 


The BLO W-OUT, PROOF TIRE 
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SAFETY at any speed... SOFTER, EASIER riding on any road 


—goes a long way to make friends 


ROAD TO WRECK 
in a SPLIT SECOND 
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AvtHorizeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLisHED WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Deduction Denied for Payment Made | 
By Taxpayer Entering Partnership 


Amount Additional To Preserthed Contribu- 
tion Construed as Purchase of Interest in 
Good Will and Thus a Capital Investment | 








t Tex.—The taxpayer was not | and determinable life Mr. Rotan would | 
eattien = an annual deduction for an’ not be entitled to the deduction claimed. 
aliquot part of a payment he had made | It is for this reason that it is necessary 
when entering a partnership, the Dis-j|to determine whether or not Mr. Rotan 


trict Court for the Southern District of | acquired an interest in the good will.” 


Texas held in this case. | Plaintiff Said to 
Under the »artnership agreement, the ; 
taxpayer made a contribution to the! Disregard Intent 
partnership’s capital and a further pay-| pjaintiff then proceeds to cite and dis- 
ment of $37,500 to the person who had | cyss cases dealing with the effect of the 
established the business and with whom | gicsolution of partnerships and the 
the agreement was made. That payment geyolution of businesses upon good will, 
amounted to a purchase of a part of the and the general characteristics and 
good will of the business and was a Capl- jncidents of good will, both before and | 
tal expenditure, the opinion ruled, hold- | after dissolution and devglution, reach- 
ing that no part of the payment could ing the conclusion that although the 
be claimed as a deduction in computing | parties here in their contracts have de- 
the Federal income tax. {clared that the one has sold and the 
eae other has bought good will, that they 
George WV. Rotan v. UNITED STATES; did not in fact do any such thing, either | 
DistRICT CoURT FOR THE SOUTHERN | pecause, as claimed by plaintiff under | 
DISTRICT OF TEXAS, No. 1108. the authority of Rice v. Angell, 73 Tex. 
The opinion of the court, delivered 350; Krenelberg v. Thompson, 103 Atl. 
July 31, follows in full text: 523, there was in fact no good will to 
HutcHESON, District Judge.—These | sell, and because if there was good will 
suits are brought to recover sums of which could have been made the subject 
money paid by the plaintiffs as they of sale, the parties by the terms and 
allege, under protest and duress, for the conditions of their contracts here plainly 
years 1920-1921, 1923 and 1924 upon) declared that though they used the term 
their separate incoime-tax returns, after good will, there was in fact no sale of 
a deduction of $7,500, claimed one half! it, but as it were, a lease or sale to 
by each, had been disallowed. Rotan for a_ period of five years of the 
Plaintiffs allege that for each of the poe to do business in conjunction with 
years in suit claim was made for a re- Neuhaus. ? , 
hed, and that except for the year 1923,{ It seems to me that plaintiff has, 
these claims have been disallowed, while reached his conclusion not only through 
the claim for that year has been on file a failure to properly apprehend and to | 
with the Commissioner of Internal Reve-| apply the facts of this case the author- | 
nue and not acted upon, for more than ities which treat of good will, but by a 
six months. ‘disregard of that consideration which is 
Plaintiffs’ deductior claims are based | paramount here, the intention of the 
upon the fact that taxpayer George V.) parties to the transaction in question, 
Rotan did in 1919 enter into a five-year Which intention is not only plainly shown 
shi inning Jan. 
ngreny Se ale 1994 with selves, but is derivable ge the _ 
Huge V. Neuhaus, by the terms of which, = py or an ak 
in addition to paying into the partner-, 4S, 0! course, ° 
ship a sum as contribution to its capital, (Note 1.) 
Rotan had paid to Neuhaus personally In the case of Scott v. ¢ issione’ 
the sum of $37,500 for the privilege, of Internal Revenue, 29 Fed. (2) o 
as plaintiff claims, of entering into part- : brie —, eS ee a a 
shi ri i . 7e-VeE oP claimed deduction, -onstrue é ans- 
— — o_o ee illite action entered into by the parties as 
Commissioner Claimed constituting a different thing from that 
, 75 which they themselves hac eclared i 
Payment Was for Good will _ |to be. The court said: . 
That this payment constituted a capi- “While we may look to the entire 
tal outlay having @ fixed, definite and transaction to determine its nature, we 
determinable life, which began Jan. 1, can see no reason in this case to give 
1920, and ended Dec. 31, 1924, and that it an interpretation in any way different 
he was therefore entitled in his in- aoe hat which the —- Sa 
“eome-tax return to take credit for have Biven it, as manifeste y their 
a year as gn allowable deduction, for agreement. They provide for absolute 
one-fifth of the total sum so paid. conveyance to the sons, they divorce the 
The Commissioner of Internal Reve- oe pase from ee = 
i i > und that ts, and specify an annuity as a con- 
the ees wen tex ae aaliee of = ee a the a 
interest in the good will of the business, | 4nd his brothers. e can see no-reason 
chas ; why, for the purposes of this tax, we 
and ae wet ter the purchase “ She should infer a ates different fram that 
mere right to do business for five years. , ee eee 
The suits at bar were tried upon a hace ey plainly and intentionally as 
stipulation which in addition to setting |* 2 ¥ 
out the equtnncts, feity,. the pg ne of Stipulations on 
he annual returns, the claims for deduc-| Be 
pose thereon and,their disallowance, re- | Facts Reviewed ; 
cites that “the business conducted by} Turning first to the facts, the stipu- 
Neuhaus & Company, a partnership, is a/lation shows the character of the busi- 
stock and bond brokerage business; that ness conducted by the partnership 
is to say, Neuhaus & Company buy formed in 1919 to be the same as that 


Commissioner 


stocks and* bonds, both listed and unsjof the business conducted by Neuhaus} 


listed, for the account of their custom- himself for many years prior to that 
ers, and as is customary in such charac-|time, under the name of Neuhaus & 





in express words in the contracts them- | 


ter of business, frequently m loans 


e 
to their customers for the a of formed a contract of partnership they | 
carrying their purchases, and do all did so upon the assumption and under-| 
7 standing that there was a valuable good | 


other things usual and customary in this 
character of business. The character of 
the business conducted by the partner- 
ship composed of Hugo V. Neuhaus and 
George V. Rotan is the same as that of 
the business conducted by Neuhaus for 


many years prior to Jan. 1, 1920, indi- 
,vidually under the name of Neuhaus 


& Co.” ; 

The stipulation further provides: _ 

“At the time the contracts forming 
the partnership for the five-year period 
were entered into, it was understood and 
agreed by and between Hugo V. Neuhaus 
and George V. Rotan that in the event 
of a dissolution of the partnership dur- 
ing the five-year period or at its conclu- 
sion, Rotan should not be entitled to the 
repayment of any part of the payment 
of $37,500 referred to in the contract as 
a payment for an interest in tle good 
will of said business of Neuhaus & Com- 
pany, except in the cases specially pro- 
vided for therein,” and “that upon the 
completion of the five-year period at 
Dec. 31, 1924, the business of Neuhaus 
& Company was continued under that 
name by a partnership at will composed 
of Hugo V. Neuhaus and George V. 
Rotan which is still in existence.” 


Amount Is Called 


Capital Investment 


While there is some point made in 
the Government’s brief of the fact that 
plaintiff has shifted the basis of his 
claim for the deduction from the ground 
first asserted by him as originally filed, 
the real issue between the parties arises 
out of the respective contentions on the 
part of the Government that plaintiff, 
by the payment of $37,500, made a per- 
manent investment of capital and ac- 
quired thereby an interest in the good 
will of Neuhaus & Company, and on the 
part of the plaintiff that though the 
partnership contract referred to the mat- 
ter as purchase and sale of good will, 
no such result in‘fact occurred but that 
there Was a mere purchase of a right 
to do business in conjunction- with Neu- 
haus for a fixed and determinable time, 


and that it was such a capital outlay as | 


that plaintiff was entitled to take credit 
in his income-tax return by the deduc- 
tion annually of an aliquot part of it 
as an expense or cost of doing business. 

Plaintiff frankly concedes that if the 
transaction resulted as the contracts in 
terms describe it, as a purchase of good 
will, plaintiff must fail. 

While much of his brief is devoted to 
the citation and discussion of rulings 
and coure decisions to the effect that al- 
lowance should be made to the taxpayer 
annually as cost of doing business in 
cases Where a substantial outlay has 
been made in form of acquisition of 
property, but in fact an acquisition 
merely of the right to do blisiness under 
certain terms, or in certain places, he 
summarizes these decisions and their ef- 
fect upon his case and its disposition as 
follows: , 

“The authorities cited and summarized 


clearly establish the proposition laid 
down. It follows, therefore, that Mr. 
Rotan is entitled to the deduction 


claimed by him, if the right or privilege 
acquired by reason of the payment of 
$37,500 to Mr. Neultaus had a fixed, defi- 
nite and determinable life, 

“On the other hand, if by this pay- 
ment Mr. Rotan acquired an interest in 
i good will, then as such interest so 
cquired did not have a fixed, definite 


~- 


Company, and that when the parties 


will attached to the name of Nauhaus & 
Company, and that it was not only capa- 
ble of being valued in the business ne- 
gotiations which resulted in the partner- 
ship, but was valued. 


The articles of partnership are in the} 


form of an original and a supplemental 
contract. In the original contract, $30,- 
000 was paid on account of the good 


will, in the supplemental contract, $7,- | 


500, and in that part of the original 
contract which dealt with the set up of 
the new partnership, after providing that 
Neuhaus should pay into the partner- 
ship: $100,000 consisting of the present 
business equipment, of Neuhals & Com- 
pany at its fair valuation and an addi- 
tional amount in cash, it was stated: 


“The said George V. Rotan Shall pay} 


into said business forty thousand doljars 

($40,000) in,actual cash at the same 
time and shall pay to Hugo V. Neuhaus 
individually the sum of thirty thousand 

($30,000) _ dollars for a two-sevenths 
(2/7) interest in the good will of said bus- 
iness of Neuhaus & Company, and upon 
such payments being made the said Hugo 
|V. Neuhaus shall own and hold a five- 
sevenths (5/7) interest in said business, 
‘and the said George V. Rotan shall own 
and hold a two-sevenths (2/7) interest 
in said business.” ; 

In, the supplemental contract which 
evidences the purchase of a 1/14 interest 
by Rotan in the firm of Neuhaus & Com- 
pany, it is stated: 

“In consideration of the sum of $17,- 
500 cash in hand paid to Hugo V. Neu- 
haus Hugo V. Neuhaus has sold to 
George V. Rotan an additional interest 
of one-fourteenth (1/14) in the firm of 
Neuhaus & Company.” 
and in Par. 4 “The sum of $17,500 so 
paid comprises $10,000 for the book value 
of one-fourteenth (1/14) interest in said 
business, and $7,500 as a bonus or con- 
sideration paid by said George V. Rotan 
to said Hugo V. Neuhaus for said 1/14th 
interest in the good will of said part- 
nership.” 


Good Will Called Subject 


For Bargain and Sale 
In that part of the contract which pro- 


' 


vides for an accounting in the event of | 


death or incapacity, it is declared that 
Neuhaus is given the right and assumed 
the obligation to take over the interest 





1, Hilton v. Hilton, 1918 F. «(L. R. A.) 
1177, in which it is said: “The parties, 
when they dissolve partnership, put their 
| agreement in writing, and that writing 
measures their rights and obligations.” 
In re Brown, 150 N. E. 582. “Good will, 
when it exists, is presumptively an asse 
to be accounted for like any other* * *% 
The @ourse of dealing, however, can stamp 
it with a different quality. Partners may 
contract that good will, though it exists, 
shall not be considered as property or as 
an asset gf the copartnership. The contract 
may be expressly made, or it may arise 
by implication from other contracts and 


the acts and conduct of the parties.” Dout- 
hart v. Logan; 60 N, FE. 507. 
| 2, Fite v. Dorman, & S. W. 136, where 


| in the face of+the fact that there was no 
will of the 
was the inte 
good will of the old business should pass 
to the continuing partnership, and that it 
| did pass by implication. 

3, Phoenix Lumber Co: v. Houston Water 
| Co., 94 Tex. 456. “If there was an ex- 
press contract, there could be no implied 
| contract arising out of the acts of per- 
soemanee of it. 
the other, 

¢ 


busmess, it was found that it 


express contract upon the subject of good | 


ntion of all the parties that the | 


The one is destructive of | 
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Deductions—Expenses—Partnerships—Additional payment by new partner 
held purchase of good will and not deductible— , 

The taxpayer entered into a contract of partnership for a period of five 
years with a person who had been carrying on the business individually; in © 
addition to paying into the partnership a certain amount as contribution to its 
capital, the taxpayer also paid to such person the sum of $37,500 referred to 
in the partnership agreement as payment for an interest in the good will of 
the business; held that this payment was a permanent investment of capital 
and that the taxpayer was not entitled to an annual deduction for an aliquot. 
part thereof as an expense.—Rotan v. U. S. (D. C. S. D. Tex.)—V U. S. 


Daily, 1925, Aug. 20, 1930. 
Board of Tax Appeals— 


No decisions were promulgated Aug. 19. 


Internal Revenue. 


of Rotan by paying the book value of | 
his interest in the partnership, and in 
addition it provided for the repayment 
of the bonus or consideration “for the in- 
terest of George V. Rotan in the good | 
will of said partnership” of the sum paid 
by Rotan therefor, said sum to be di- | 


minished each year by $7,500, while as’ it cannot review a decision of the Dis- | 
the stipulation shows, no refund of this; trict Court of Sandoval County holding 
payment was to be made in the event of | that certain property was used only for | Bakers 
dissolution during or at the end of the! educational purposes and hence exempt 
partnership period, but an accounting | from taxation. 


was to be had on the basis of the legal 


rights of the parties, through arbitra-| the district court ordered a refund, the 


tion. 


It further appears from the stipula- | School, states. 


tion that no such accounting was ever | 
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demanded or had, but that the parties! 


having established themselves as part- 
ners under the agreement above, have 
continued to occupy that relation ever 
since, and no accounting has ever been 
had or attempted as to the value of the 
assets acquired by Rotan, the purchase 
of the good will in 1919, because he still | 
has it and in the continuing relation is 
enjoying its fruits. 

Turning now to the law of the case, 
there seems to be no question under the 
authorities that the good will of a busi- | 
ness may be and usually is, a valuable | 
asset and the subject of bargain and | 
sale. Gordon v. Knott, 19 L. R. A. (N. | 
S.) 762; Reardon Laundry Co. v. Rear-| 
|don, 128 Atl. 482; In re Brown, 44 A.} 
R. 510 and Note. | 
Nor can plaintiffs derive any comfort 
from the Texas case of Rice vy. Angell, | 
on which he seems to stand, for there was | 
merely a case of a controversy between | 
partners upon the dissolution of the firm | 
| which they had begun and carried on| 
|; without any agreement between them | 
either at the time of its formation or dis- 
solution, as to the value of the good} 
will. There the court laid down the! 
principles which, while establishing that 
there was no good will to be dealt with 
in the case before it, make it very clear 
that in this case there is not only such 
good will as might by strained construc- 
tion be the subject of purchase and sale, 
but such good will as comes within the 
very strictest terms of the authorities. 


Decisions Involving 


Same Issue Discussed 
While ‘there the names of the part 


4s 


ners constituted the name of the firm, 
and there was nothing to which good 
will could attach, here the stipulation 
declares that the business had been con- 
‘ducted by Neuhaus in the name of Neu- 
haus & Company for many years, and 
that 5/14ths interest in the good will of 
{that business was valued by Neuhaus and 
| Rotan at $37,500. 

This was not a future good will, but 
an already acquired and definite good 
will which had attached to the name, 
an assumed one under the stipulation 
since there was no company but merely 
Neuhaus doing business under that 
name. 

In the Rice case Judge Gaines, after 
giving several approved definitions of 
good will, said: 

“As attending a fixed place of busi- 
ness and a name indicating the continu- 
ance at least in part, of the same pro- 
prietorship and management, it may 
draw to it a custom which is in itself 
a source of profit. This may be the 
subject of sale.” 

Then turning from the general discus- 
sion of the incidents of good will in cases 
where it exists, to a differentiation of 
the case before the court from those 
cases, the court said: 

“But in the present case, what is there 
left to either party to which the good 
will can attach? If the business had 
been conducted under an assumed name 
wholly distinct from the name of either 
partner, it might be held that the proba- 
bility that the patrons of the partner- 
ship would continue to do business with 
any person or firm using that name con- 
stituted a valuable right; but in this case 
the names of the partners constituted 
the name of the firm.” 

Nor can the plaintiff derive any com- 
fort from the other cases cited by him. 
In none of them did the courts in the 
face either of an agreement by the par- 
ties that they were dealing with the 


good will, or in the face of reason- 
able implications that they were so 
dealing (Nofe 2), deny to the 
contract or actions of the parties 


the effect which they desire to give it, 
while in the Brown case, though it was 
found from the facts there appearing that 
the parties had stamped the good will of 
the partnership as having no asset value, 
it was declared that “good will is pre- 
sumptively an asset” and that when the 
|implication arises that it has been dealt 
|with by the parties so as to give it a 
| different quality it must be drawn only 
|after the lite of the business has been 
scrutinized for every relevant circum- 
stance affecting the intention of the 
partners, the court saying—“No doubt 
there must be caution before property 
interests of value are thus excluded by 
implication.” 

Referring to the vital facts of this case 
as stipulated and as reflected in the con- 
tract agreements of the parties, it here 
| overwhelmingly appears that no implica-, 
|tion against the asset value of the good 
| will which Neuhaus had built up for the 
|mame of Neuhaus & Company under 
| which he had been doing business may be 
drawn because the parties have expressly 
| stipulated with reference to it, and it 
is fundamental that an express and an 
implied contract are mutually exclusive 
|of eath other. (Note 3.) 

If notwithstanding the express agree- 
|ments an implication may still be drawn, 
| the living facts, beginning with the start- 
ing of the business by Neuhaus under 
the name of Neuhaus & Company and 
the drawing to it through many years of 
an established good will and continuing 
| with the formation of the partnership 
under the terms and conditions of its| 
articles down to the present time when 
the stipulation shows the same business 
|is being conducted by the two partners 
under the same name under which Neu- 
haus founded it many years ago, permit 
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Sanders, Esther Blick. . . . A consideration 
of certain bulbar, midbrain, and cerebel- | 
lar centers and fiber tracts in birds. 

(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Michi- 

| gan, 1929. ‘Reprinted from the Journal 

| of comparative negrology, vol. 49, no. 1, 

| December, 1929.” p. 155-222, illus. Phila., 

| Pa., The Wistar institute press, 1929, 

30-16509 

Smith, Victor R. Contract bridge simpli- 

| fied; primary, intermediate, advanced, by 
- + .} parts one and two edited by Win- 

field Liggett, jr., introduction by Wilbur | 

C. Whitehead. 262 p. Miami, Fla., Vic- | 

{ tor R. Smith bridge studio, 1930. 

30-16549 | 


Smith, Victor R. Primer of contract | 
bridge, by . . .; edited by Winfield Lig- | 
| gett. jr. 94 p. Miami, Fla., Victor R. | 






| Smithh bridge studio, 1930. 30-16550 | 
| Stalmaster, Irvin. The jury system. 119 

i Ps Omaha, Printed by Omaha lino-slug | 
if co., 1930. 3830-16867 | 
| Voisin, Gaston, French cooking for all. 187 | 


New Mexico Supreme Cour | p. N. Y., Frederick A. Stokes co, 1930. 
| 30-16874 
° e White, Harv Elliott. 
Will Not Review Tax Case) between certain 


Spectral relations 
between certain iso-electronic systems 
and sequences. 

State of New Mexico: 
Santa Fe, Aug. 19. 


(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cor- | 
nell university, 
The State Supreme Court has held that | 






| 
| 
1929. Reprinted from 
Physical review, v. 33, no. 4-6, April-May, 
1929.) 328 p., illus. Minneapolis, Minn.. 
1929. 30-16503 





_weekly. The baking industry; 
a concise market analysis for manufactur- | 
ers of products used by bakeries. (3d 


a ‘ | rev. ed.) 45 p., illus. N.' Y., Chicago, | 

The tax was paid under protest ‘the | pobakers weekly, 1930. ” 30-16569 

; eee 3 |Beard, Patten. Adventures in dish gar- 
case, which is entitled In re Los Alamos | dening, written gndtitiastewtes by the au- | 
thor, . . .; photographs by H. E. Griffin | 

and Curtis Owens. 204 p., illus. N. Y.,, | 


° . A. T. De La M -0., 1930. 
Ruling Given on Purchase _ peci, ‘james’ Montgowers 


Of Road Site in Hlinois| ary NT os 


511 p. 
State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Aug. 19. | 
Proceeds from the gasoline tax re- 


30-16575 | 
May it please | 
edited by O. R. McGuire. | 
Atlanta, The Harrison co., 1930. | 
30-16585 
'Beith, John Hay. A damsel in distress; a! 
comedy of youth, love and adventure in 
three acts, by Ian Hay and P. G. Wode- 


New Books Rec ‘ved By 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
languages, official- documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Fairchild, David Grandison. 


Freemasons. 


( 





decorations 59 


c by P., 
illus. N. Y., Heron press, 1929. 30-16666 


Robert Fawceft. 


Emeleus, Karl George. The conduction of 
electricity through gases, by ... 
general preface by O. W. Richardson with 
37 diagrams. (Monographs on physical 
subjects.) 94 p. illus. N. Y., E. P. Dut- 
ton and co., 1930? 


notes and the new estate tax law effective 
September Ist, 1930. 34 p. 
by Benj. H. Tyrrel, 1930. 3830-16587 
Exploring for 
plants, by ... from notes of the Alison 
Vincent Armour expeditions for the 
United States Department of agriculture, 
1925, 1926, and 1927. 591 p., illus. N. Y., 
The Macmillan co., 1930. 30-16581 
Washington (State) Grand 
lodge. Washington masonic code 1930, 
annotated. The code of iaws of the zrand 
jurisdiction of Washington, F. & A. M., in 
force June 30, 1929. Annotated from 1858 
to 1929, inclusive. Compiled and edited by 
William H. Gorham. Published by au- 
thority of the M. W. Grand Lodge o7 F. 
& A. M. of Washington. 251 p. Spokane, 
Printed by Shaw & Borden co., 1930. 
30-16567 
Gardner, James Emmet. 
chology in selling farm machinery. 1 v. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1930. 30-165638 
Good, M. E. Near wjth your eyes by read- 
ing word-forms on the face, by .. 
32 illustrations. 39 p. 
& co., 1930. 30-16571 
Gregor, Joseph. The Russian theatre; its 
character and history, with especial refer- 
ence to the revolutionary period, by Rene 
Fulop-Miller & ... Translated by Paul 
England. With 48 illustrations in colour 





London, Methuen 


and 357 in half-tone. 136 p. Phil, J. B. 
Lippincott co., 1929. 30-16694 
Gregson, James Richard. Sar’ Alice. (The 
plays of James R. Gregson.) 155 p. Lon- 


don, Hodder and Stoughton, 1930. 30-16674 
Herd, Harold. The newspaper of to-morrow. 
69 p. London, G. Allen & Unwin, 1930. 
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30-16365 | 
Endelman, Edward. The New York new es- 
tate law with summary and explanatory | 


N. Y., Printed | 


Science and psy- 


+ With | 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


1925) 7 
Official Rulings 
On New Tariff to 


Be Disseminated 


All Ports Will Receive Copies 
Of Opinions on Current 
Classification of Various 
Merchandise 


New York, Aug. 19.—The appraiser 
| of the Port, F. J. H. Kracke, stated orally 
|today that an important practice has 
been put .into effect at this port, with 
the approval of the Bureau of Customs 
|at Washington, whereby opinions on the 
| classification of merchandise, entered un- 
{der the provisions of the Tariff Act of 

1930, are circulated throughout every 
| port of entry in the United States with 
a view to bringing about uniformity. 

As soon as an opinion has been reached 
| regarding the status of an imported ar- 
| ticle under some disputed paragraph of 
|the existing tariff act, a copy of the 
ruling is sent to the large and small 
ports of entry. f 

If the port of San Francisco, for in- 
| Stance, disagrees as to the New York 
practice in classifying bamboo canes. 
the issue is placed before the Bureau 
of Customs, in Washington. In this 
way, Appraiser Kracke stated, customs 
officers at every port of entry in the 
United States are gradually familiarized 
ag the operations of the new tariff 
| law. 

Appraiser Kracke referred to another 
innovation at this port, whereby daily 
conferences of experts are held to pass 
|upon these disputed questions. In this 
| way, rulings are expedited, it was ex- 
| plained. 








] : : ; 3 30-16693 
ceived by a county may be used for the! house. (French’s acting edition, no. ; ae, ’ ” 
nt) ws 1281. ‘ ro eee bt Hopwood, Avery. The alarm clock; a com- 
purchase of a right of way for a State 1.) 89 p. Y. ¥., S. French, nT iii edy in three acts. (French's standard tate OOKS an 
aid road, even though it is the intention Brown, Carlotta M. Millinery Stim library edition.) 112 p. N. Y., S. French, 


of the board of supervisors to turn the 1930 30-16672 | 
road over to the State for a bond issue 
route, the Attorney General of Illinois, 
Oscar E. Carlstrom, has held. The rule | 
applies where the right of way is se-| _Eureka Springs, Ark., 1930. 30-16590 
cured through condemnation proceed- | Carr, William H. The stir of nature; a} 


: at ‘8 book for young American naturalists, by | 
ings, according to the opinion. : » . with a foreword by Clyde Fisher, | 
= illustrated by Thomas W. Voter. 208 p., 
illus, N. Y., Oxford university press, 
19380, 30-162362 | 
Columbia university. Dept, of English and | 
comparative literature. ... A home study | 
course in advanced composition, prepared | 
under the supervision of the ere | 
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Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
| Minnesota—The Election Laws of the State 
| of Minnesota, Mike Holm, Secretary of 

State, St. Paul, 1930. 

Documents described under this heading | Indiana—Fortieth Annual Report of the 
are obtaincble at prices stated, exclu- Richmond State Hospital of the State 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- | = es Mr. i Toa Kennedy, Pres- 
sion of The United States Daily. The| . dent, Indianapolis, 1929, 

Library of Congress card numbers are North Carolina—The Papegs of Randolph 

on a end full titl i t | Abbott Shotwell, Edited by J. G. De 
given. in ordering, full title, and not} Roulhac Hamilton with the Collaboration 
the card numbers, should be given. of Rebecca Cameron, Volume I, Raleigh, 


187 p., illus. Boston, Ginn and co., 1930. 
30-16662 

Call, Cora Pinkley. Pioneer tales of Eureka 
Springs and Carroll County. 116 p., illus. | 
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of no other implication than that the 
parties intended and have acted upon 
and lived up to that intention, that Rotan, 
when he bought in the business, acquired 
not only an interest in the tangible as-| 
sets but the same interest in the estab- 
lished good will of the business. 


of English, Columbia university. 81 p. 
N. Y., Columbia university press, 1930. 


_ Nor do the facts leave it at all ; 30-16685 | Geodetic Operations in the United States, | 1929. 

in oubt that it was and continues Connor, Carl Yoder. Archibald Lampman, January 1, 1927, to December 31, 1929— | California—Journal of. the Assembly Dur- 
to be a valuable interest which Ro-| Canadian poet of nature, by... Fore- Special Publication No. 166—Coast and| jing the Forty-Eighth Session of the Le is- 
tan thus acquired, as the stipulation; Word by Ray Palmer Baker, 210 p. N.| Geodetic Survey, United States Depart-| lature of the State of California, Arthur 
shows that though twice the time L. Carrier & co., 1929. 30-16695 ment of Commerce. Free. (27-26813) | A. Ohnimus, Chief Clerk, Sacramento, 


Dahlberg, Arthur Chester. Variations in| Decisions of Courts and Opinions Affect- 1929. 


fixed for the expiration of the contract 








ree Saal aMaha co the creaming of raw milk and their in- ing Labor, 1927-1928--Bulletin No. 157 

has long since elapsed, inese same men fluence during pasteurization. (Thesis Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
are doing the same business under the (Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 1929. Department of Labor. Price, 85 cent - 
same name, : “Reprinted from New York state agricul- (L26-237) Legal Assistant Wanted 

Upon these facts and the law applic- tural experiment station, Technival tul- | Contributions to the Hydrology of the Long established patent law firm in 
able, no other conclusion is possible than' letin, no, 157, October, 1929.") 80 p. Ge- United States, 1929—Water-Supply 636— |] New York City wishes to employ per- 
'that the parties bought and sold a good |. Neva, N. Y., 1929. my BU7 16583 | Geological Survey, United States Depart- |] manently an assistant of good general 
will as a definite, tangible asset, as sub- Dickinson, Lawrence Sumner. The lawn;| ment of the Interior. Price, 90 cents. and legal education, with extensive ex- 


(GS15-852) 

A Study of the Lesser Migratory Grass- 
hopper— Technical Bulletin No. 190, July, 
1930—United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. Price, 10 cents, Agr 30-978 | 


the culture of turf in park, golfing and 
(Farm and garden library.) 
128 p., illus. N. Y., Orange Judd publish- 
ing co., 1930. 30-26559 
Dreiser, Theodore. Epitaph, a poem by ...; 


perience in patent soliciting. Address 


stantial and as clear a thing as any 
physical asset which the business had. | 
and that the law is with the defendant 
in its resistance of plaintiffs’ claims. 


home areas. 


Box 25, The United States Daily, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for appointment, stating 
fully education and experience. 























Food Price News 


AP stores will keep you posted 


~ 


There is no lack of gocd food for everyone these 
days, and—if you know where to: look for it—it is 


cheaper than at any time since the Great War put 


. 


prices up. 


Try any A&P store. You will find what you want 
at the latest low prices. A & P has so many customers 
that it keeps nothing long at old prices. Everything it 


offers is new at new prices. 


In other words, as fast as producers lower their 


4 


prices to A & P, A & P lowers its prices to consumers, 


content always with its small margin of profit—2'4 


cents in the dollar. 


So even if for any reason you do not buy atA & P 
stores, use them to keep you posted on good food prices. 
There you will get the latest reliable news of what you 


should pay. 


Note: 


ments appearing in a great many 
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Public Utilities 


Policies of Public Utilities Defended 


By State Commissioner of Indian 


Investigation Conducted by Federal Trade Commission .‘Developed 
Nothing of Any Consequence’, Mr. McCardle Tells American 
Bar Association Section at Chicago 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

and the employes of this department now 
cover the entire State by automobile, go- 
ing directly to the community where 
complaint exists. This department, In 
my opinion, has done much to keep the 
relations between the utilities and their 
consumers from becoming as bad as 
other circumstances, to which I shall re- 
ter, have tendea to render them. The 
employes ot this department try to em- 
phasize the human side of the problems 
involved in the tremendous expansion of 
utility facilities which is now taking 
place. 

The larger utilities were the first to 
come to a realization of the value of 
good public relations. Many of them 
have established schools to teach the ad- 
vantage of proper public relations and 
the results have been most gratifying. 

The telephone companies, whose pa- 
trons number approximately 25,000,000, 


Teoing value alone is a most serious bone? 


of contention between public and utilities 
throughout the country. Who ever be-| 
lieved when the utility business was in 
its infancy that the time would come! 
when going value would be added to in- | 
crease the value upon which return is | 
based ? 

What is “going value’? There are 
many definitions, none of which should 
have the least weight in establishing the 
value of utility property. 

Under the Indiana law, in a town or 
city where a utility is operating, a sec- 
ond utility can not begin operation until 
| it files a petition with the Public Service 
| Commission and obtains permission. This 
petition must allege, among ether things, 
that a necessity exists for the service of 
| the second utility. A ‘public hearing is 
|held on this petition and everyone is 
'given a chance to object or to support 
|the petition. In 13 years, perhaps two 
or three such certificates have been au- 





Radio 


utilities in Illinois, in the early part of 
1919, organized a committee for the dis- 
semination to the public of information 
concerning their business. This action 
was rapidly copied in many other States, 
and for the past decade these State in- 





Mortality Rates 


rn | 
| ment, I should say that this inquiry pre- 


South Carolina Construes Action 


cipitated by certain members of the 
Senate was at best futile, and at worst 
misleading and harmful to the public, 
and that if the Senate resolution was cal- 
culated, as it seemed to be, to disrupt the 





per cent. On single line business 
telephones, per month, 61 per cent. 

Comparing these ‘increases with 
commodities of all kinds, also labor, 
we find from the Government index 
taking 100 as a basis, that commodi- 
ties have increased 41.3 per cent 
from 1914 to 1930. 

Labor on the same basis, consid- 
ering the wage scale of Indianap- 





formation committees have been active | existing relations between the public and 


to any other rE preening ey informa- | disrepute the State public service com- 
tion of all sorts both about the nature of | missions whose function it is to regu- 
the publicutility business and facts con- | late the latter, it has proved, and will 
cerning its current doings. | prove, a failure. , ; 

open ° Another outstanding element in the 
Utilities Said to | widening breach between alaieans and 

1 | the general public is the appraisal wor 
> > r ae A 

— en ts. I think, is| done by the utility engineers. No two 
ingncent m4 erryens.. ae * eel, of jengneceen, tales She ane prope, Ee 
|their action in thus taking the public | 


same unit prices and the same locality, 

; ; : pubic can arrive at the same figure. | 
|into their confidence, thé public utilities |;eason, the general public frowns on 
today, in my judgment, stand higher in| yajuations made by utility engineers. | 
the favor of the public than at any time | An outstanding example of the wide dif- | 
in the past. |ference between the appraisals of the 
So far as concerns the State of In-| Commission’s engineers and the utility 
en a eae to have dis- | engineers is as follows: 
|closed no facts which any person suin- . E 
| ciently curious could not have discovered | uae ie oe teens tae 


in tendering bath to the newspapers and|the public utilities, and to bring into | 


For this | 


* AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HeRgIN, BEING 
PustisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


_ Insurance 


a provision that it shall not be effective 


if the applicant has undergone medical 
treatment between the time of applica- 
tion and delivery of the policy, and the 
agent with knowledge of such treatment 
delivers the policy, the South Carolina 
Supreme Court held, Aug. 13, that there 


Of Life Insurance Agent as Waiver 


‘Court Holds Act of Company’s Representative 
Waives Policy Condition Although Another 
Provision Limits This Right to Executives 





State of South Carolina: Columbia, Aug. 19. 
Where a life insurance policy contains |ulation in the policy that waiver could . 


|only be made by an executive officer of 

e company. 

The majority of the court, citing Mc- 
|Laurin v. Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
115 S. C. 59, 104 S. E. 327, held that 
|the act of the agent in delivering the 
| policy and accepting a note for the first 
|premium payment binds the principal, 


' 


olis, has increased 126.7 per cent. 
This makes an average increase 
for labor and commodities from 1914 | 


for himself, had he made even a casual | 2 : a 
inquiry, and certainly nothing justify- | Phone property for rate-making pur 
ing criticism. It was brought out that | 
there is maintained in Indianapolis a] 
to 1930 of approximately 83 per cent. | State committee for the distribution of | 
The average increase on gas is 26 | public utility information and that the | 
per cent, and on telephone rates for | expenses of this committee, which are | 
the same period, 50 per cent, or an *|not large, are met by various public | 
average increase on gas and tele- | utilities in the State. 


poses. The utility had 471 telephone sta- 
tions, oun which the engineers of the Com- 
mission placed a value of $72,634 repro- 
duction new, depreciated $45,548. The 
utility’s appraisal of this property 
showed reproduction new to be $113,826, 
depreciated $83,476. The engineer of the 


was a waiver of the policy condition | the insurance company. 

even though another clause of the policy| In a dissenting opinion by Justice 
{declared that no provision might be/Cothran, it was stated that while the 
| waived other than by an executive offi-| insurance company could waive the pro- 
jcer of the company. The case was that vision limiting the right of waiver to 
|of Fender v. New York Life Insurance its executive officers, in order to do so, 
Co., in which the applicant had died one; it must have knowledge of the facts 
hour after ‘the policy was delivered by that occasioned the forfeiture. 


I hav: been aware | 
phone of 38 per cent. Comparing | 

this with the average increase of 
commodities and labor of 83 per 
cent, we find an increase of com- 
modities and labor over utility rates 
in Indiana of over 100 per cent. 


for years that there has been such a 
committee, just as I know that there was 
a State association of the gas companies 
and another association of the electric 
companies. It had nev-r occurred to 
me, for one, that the existen’e of the in- 


utility testified before the Commission 
|that his personal opinion was that the 
| depreciated value of the property was 
| $75,000. The work of these two engi- 
| neering staffs shows the method of mak- 


| efficient. 


|ing appraisals to be incomplete or in-| 


the agent. Judgment of the lower court 
for the plaintiff was affirmed by the 


;majority of the Supreme Court. 


| Testimony disclosed that when the 


agent first called to deliver the policy 


reach more homes than either the gas |) fuk tor the. tual Cc Ft d 
** “a5 . * "17 y : © 

or electricity utility companies. Unfor- | horized by the indiana Commission an 

| each of these was in a small town where 


y, service is most apt 
irae cicaer dinetataction, yA though | it was proven that the additional utility 
it be kept to the highest possible plane| W@5 necessary. Under these conditions, 
of efficiency. As a matter of fact many|the utilities do not need the protection 
operators of telephone companies have | Of “going value.” The Indiana law prac- 


' formation committee or the work which | 
it did was a thing hostile to the interests | 
of the public. It had always seemed to | 
me, and still does, that the present att 
tude on the part of the public utilities in| 
giving the widest possible distribution | 


to items of information concerning their | 


Decrease in Cost 
Of Electricity Cited 
Whatever the published results of the} 
investigation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, it is obvious from this analysis 
that utility rates are 45 per cent lower 


The utility engineers put the|the applicant was ill and was advised 
reproduction new at $113,826; the Com-|by the agent either to take some medi- 
mission engineers at $72,634, or 56 perjcine or consult a doctor, the majority 
cent less than the utility appraisal. The|opinion, written by Justice Blease, 
utility engineers put the depreciated | stated. Subsequently, the applicant re- 
value at $83,476; the Commission engi-|turned to work and the policy was de- 
neers at $45,548, or 83 per cent less; |livered, shortly after which he suddenly 





| “It has been held in many cases,” 
| Justice Cothran wrote, “and rightly, I 
\think, that a provision limiting the 
'power of an agent has no sacrosanct 
|character over any other provision, and, 
‘like all of them, is itself subject to 
| waiver by the company; but would it 
not be a most illogical and unjust con- 
|clusion that the company should be held 
|to have waived a provision limiting the 
power of the agent by reason of the act 
of the agent himself in doing what he 
|was forbidden to do? 


failed to keep pace with the times and| tically guarantees a reasonable return 

on the reasonable value of the property, 
|including maintenance and depreciation, 
jand als@ guarantees against competi- 
|tion—the one thing upon which “going 
| value” is predicated. Too much can not 
|be said against this element of value, 
‘and the sooner it is ignored the better 
it will be. 

For your further information, I find 
|that in Resolution No. 10288 in the 
House of Representatives, to regulate 
the transportation of persons in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, the follow- | 
ing language is used: | 

“It is provided that no considera- | 
tion shall be given to the value of | 
the certificate under which a carrier 
is operating or to good will or earn- 

| Ing power, in determining the value 
of a carrier’s property in any pro- 
ceeding to determine the justness or 
reasonableness of any rate.” 

and the Senate, in considering the bill to 

regulate motor common carriers, has ap- 
| proved the following: 
| “It is provided that no considera- 


have rendered service which cannot be 
considered even fairly satisfactory. 
Sooner or later the telephone company 
which neglects the interest of’ its pa- 
trons is bound to reap a harvest of dis- 
content, the manifestations of which are 
increased costs of operation because of 
a lack of cooperation on the part of the 
patrons and a decreased revenue. 

One of the factors which has created 
bad feeling is the insistence of some 
utility operators upon too large a return 
on the value of their property. Such in- 
sistence is not wise, even though the con- 
tentions of the utility may be upheld by 
the courts. Many utilities demand as 
much as 8 pey cent return and it is dif- 
ficult to justify such a return when so 
many other businesses find themselves 
on the red side of the ledger with high 
operating expenses and no return at all 
upon their investments. 


Many Patrons 


Object to Rates 
The farming interests of this country | 


| 
| 








than the average increases in the cost of | 
labor and all other commodities. These 
costs of commodities are secured from | 
Washington, and the average labor cast} 
is that prevailing in the City of Indian-| 
apolis, which compares substantially 
with that prevailing in other cities. In- 
cidentally, the domestic electric lighting 
rate or the rate to the small user of cur-| 
rent during 1928 and 1929 decreased 5.64: 
per cent, and the power rate to the large | 
consumer 3.44 per cent. These percent- | 
ages apply not only to Indiana, but to 
the entire country. 

Those of us who are concerned with the | 
relations between the public utilities and| 
their patrons have followed with inter-| 
est the inquiry which has been conducted | 
by the Federal Trade Commission over | 
the past two years in pursuance of Senate 
Resolution No. 83 of the Seventieth Con- 
gress. When a resolution calling for 
such an inquiry was first being agitated 
by certain members of the Senate, it was 
assumed that the investigation would be 








\tally, it has also been my life-long convic- | 


and in addition to this, the sworn testi- | 
mony of the company’s engineer shows 
that his personal opinion of the value 
of the property was $75,000. 


business is a good thing, both for the) 
public anc the utilities, and I have yet 
to be nersuaded to the contrary by the 


States Senate or any one else. Inciden-| Cage Injured 


tion that the relations between the citi-| Public Relations 
zens of Indiana and their public utilities; This was an outstanding case, in which 
is an affair of the State of Indiana and|the public took great interest, and it| 
not of the Federal Government, and| may well be said that public relations 
nothing that has been brought out at were not improved. No amount of argu- 
Washington has altered my view on that} ment on the part of the company could 
point, either. aise change the belief that something was 
Much of the newspaper criticism was |yadically wrong. Unless something is 
concerned with the charge that the pub- | done to keep the engineers from theoriz- 
lie utilities, through the public school) ing or following some one who has laid 
teachers, attempted surreptitiously to in-! gown fanciful figures and rules, the en- 
fluence the minds of our school children | gineering part of the utility program 
in their favor, particularly with respect | will speedily fall in greater disrepute ! 
to the political status of utilities. The! than ever before. Indeed it seems prob- | 
people of this country were greeted with | aple that in view of such wide diver- 
such statements as | gences between the estimates of various 
“The most gigantic and dangerous | engineers the basing of values upon engi- 


and brazen effort ever witnessed in | neering estimates will eventually fall | 
the history of the Nation to pervert | jnto disuse. 


government, Federal, State and local, | In line with the idea that certain | 


| extended inquiry, authorized the issue of | 


died If a principal 
a {should he held bound by waiver or 
The respondent contended that the|that the agent had exceeded his au- 


jagent had knowledge of all the facts of | thority, there could not in any case be 
Federal Trade Commission, the United \ 


the deceased’s illness and because of the estoppel, simply by reason of the fact 
agent’s conduct and actions, the company | that the agent had exceeded his author- 
had waived forfeiture. According to the ity, there could not in any case be 
opinion, the insurance company rested its | any virtue in the acknowledged right 
case largely on the ground that soliciting |of the principal to limit the agent’s 
agent had no authority to waive the stip- | authority.” 


’ 
i 





~S 


diana, and the latter court by a complete | 
decision sustained the Public Service | 
Commissivn. 


Radio Stations Seek 
en aie License Modifications 
A third case which merits discussion | 


is that of the so-called merger of the) Applications received by the Federal 
Indianapolis Light & Heat Company and Radio Commission from broadeasting sta- 
the Merchants Heat & Light Company|tions seeking modification of their li- 
of Indianapolis. The properties of these | censes, have just been made public as 
two companies were eventually consoli- | follows: 

dated as the property of the Indianapolis KTNT, Norman G. Baker, 2nd and Lom- 
Power & Light Company, which now ren-/| bard Streets, Muscatine, Iowa. Request for 
ders electric service in the City of In-|authority to install automatic frequency 
dianapolis. The Commission, after an| control. 

WOMT, Francis M. Kadow, 1110 Wash- 
jington Street, Manitowoc, Wis. License to 





certain bonds and prefrred stock@and a 


conducted by one of the regular Senate! to service of profiteering private 


| newspapers have caused some of the dis- | 


certain number of shares of common 


‘cover construction permit issued May 12, 


r é my’| tion shali be given to the value of | committees and the subject was in fact| ¢apital stands fully revealed.” | cati : ‘ : | stock of - val 1930, to make changes in equipment. 

d 7 5 fie | M t i | park. ae | s * : satisfaction that exists, I wish to refer | stock of no par value. .._| WIIM, Delaw B least Co., Inc, 
ee ne one ne ot ee the certificate under which a carrier | referred for consideration to the Senate! (Nashville, Tennessee, Banner of ‘briefly to the case of the Indianapolis} The Commission in that proceeding! oth and ae gt Mc Witeee: a. 
pe "diti of é is operating, or to good will or earn- | Committee on Interstate Commerce. abouf July 7, 1928.) Water Company found the value of the property to be) Construction permit to erect an emergency 
present condition, many of them not mak- ing power, or by committee amend- It was not entirely certain at that) ang 3 ‘ 


ing operating expenses, the demand for 


ment to going value, in determining (stage just what was in the mind of the 


On June 1, 1922, the Indianapolis | 


$40,000,000 for the purpose of purchase 


transmitter at 9th and Market Streets, to be 


a 


a 7 or 8 per cent return on the part| “If any man doubts the importance | Water Company filed a petition praying|and sale. The aggregate face value of 


the value of the carrier’s property [proponents of the resolution, but there 


of the utilities is certain to cause dis- 


satisfaction. Many patrons whose af- 
fairs are far from prosperous feel that 
a much smaller rate of return should 
apply when the country as a whole is un- 
dergoing an economical crisis such as it 
is now experiencing. The farmer feels 
that he is handicapped because he is al- 
ways compelled to accept the buyer’s 
price for his commodities and to pay the 
seller’s price for the things which he 
must buy. It is necessary that the con- 
dition of the farmer be taken into con- 
sideration ‘in the regulation of public 
utilities, not merely from the sentimental 
viewpoint but because utilities which 
serve the farmer cannot themselves 
thrive when their patrons as a whole are 
dissatisfied and disgruntled. | 

Public relations depend upon an hon- | 
est effort by the utilities to render their | 
service as efficiently and as cheaply as} 
possible, and to do this they must apply 
the Golden Rule. 

Some of the utilities in our State are | 
making a survey of the territory outside 
the towns and cities, and in this survey 
they use an inquiry card which consists 
of 54 questions. Often the use of this 
questionnaire irritates the prospective 
consumer and really elicits very little 
beneficial information. 

Mergers and consolidations have been | 
taking place, and the question arises: 
“What benefit inures to the general pub-| 
lic?” It is true that in granting. these 


in any proceeding to determine the 
justness or reasonableness of any 
rate.” 


considered in Indiana and under the In- 
diana law that motor vehicles for the 
transportation of persons and property 
are utilities, and come under the juris- 
diction of the Public Service Commis- 
sion, 


Analysis Made 
On Rate Schedules 


out the land that utility charges have, 
during recent years, been increased be- 
yond all reason and thus a tremendous 
burden has been imposed upon the gen- 
eral public. The radical press through- 
out the Nation has enlarged very ma- 
terially on the investigation carried on 
by the Federal Trade Commission in 
Washington last Winter and has em- 
phasized certain phases of such inves- 
tigation to the exclusion of other fea- 
tures of the same investigation. 
be interesting to compare the “burden 
of increased rates” in Indiana with the 
increase in prices of other commodities. 
I have made a complete analysis of the 


And for your further information, it is | 


There is a general impression through- | 


It may | 


of this power issue, let him read the 
revelations of the Federal Trade 
Commission and the all-embracing 
web the power trust is drawing 
around the Nation to control public 
opinion and Government in the in- 
terests of private exploitation.” 
(Secripps-Howard papers of abqut 
July 14, 1928.) 


| Publicity Program 


Of Utilities Defended 

But the truth of the matter, so far 
as I have been able to discover it, 
seems to haye been very different from 
what this journalism tried to convey. 


seemed good ground for apprehension 
that we were about to witness another 
effort at encroachment by Federal 
authorities upon matters of essentially 
State concern. Accordingly, members of 
several State public service commissions 
who, like myself, entertained a lively ap- | 
prehension over the constant nibbling at 
States’ rights in such matters, appeared 
before the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce and objected vigorously to what 
they considered an arrogation of power 
by the Federal Government. Their ef- 
forts) were soygfar successful that the 
resolution was modified by its author, 
Senator ‘Walsh, and the matter was re-| As I read the record; it seems that 
ferred for action not to a committee of | through their State information commit- 
the Senate, but to the Federal Trade|tees the public utilities, in some cases, 
Commission. prepared pamphlets of an educational 
Among the various _ subjects 
which the Commission was directed to|business of producing and distributing 
inquire was “whether such corporations, | gas and electricity, as it actually exists 
or anyone on their behalf, through the | today, telling in a general way how the 
expenditure of money, or through the; corporations doing this business are or- 
‘control of the avenues of publicity, have | ganized and conducted, but avoiding any 
made any, and what, effort to influence statements which might be construed as 
or control public opinion on account of | political, 
municipal or public ownership of the| The committees advised various educa- 





means by which power is developed and|tors that the pamphlets were available | 


electrical energy is generated and dis-|if they had any use for them and offered 


into | character, describing the nature of the| 


rate schedules on file with our Commis- 


en tok te seme 984 te ths veer | Coe or since 1923 to influence or} 


control elections of Preisdent, 


sample copies for examination. Numer- 
ous teachers thought the pamphlets had 


1930, from 16 of the largest cities. 
The increase in artificial gas, for 
consumers who use 5,000 cubic feet 
per month, in the period of time 





mergers and consolidations the Commis- 
sion attempts to be fair to the public) 
as well as to the tility; but the merg- | 
ing of properties in Indiana in many} 
cases has not lessened the burden. of | 
the consumer, and this result, or lack 
of result, has been emphasized and 
broadeast far and wide by the press, 
thereby creating a very unsettled rela- | 
tion between the utility and the patron. | 


Mergers Cause 


Much Dissatisfaction | 

The merging of telephone companies | 
throughout the State has not improved | 
public relations, largely for the reason | 
that it has eliminated the free service! 
which was formerly in effect between 
most of the small towns. The protest 
from the patrons has been of a very de- 
termined nature. In one section of the 
State, over 900 phones were removed and 
are still out. The inhabitants of the 
small towns have many reasons for want- 
ing to retain their free service. In the 
small town, the business interests are 
viatal to the life and welfare 





of the, 


from 1914 to 1930, has been 36 per 
cent. For consumers who use 50,- 
000 cubic feet per month, the in- 
crease has been 17 per cent. This 
makes an average increase of 26 per 
cent, 

The rate on electricity per month 
to the small or domestic consumer 
during this period of time has de- 
creased 16 per cent. The large con- 
sumer during this period of time 
has, on the same basis, had an in- 
crease of 0.6 per cent. 

The increase in telephone rates 
from 1914 to 1980: On single line 
residence telephones, per month, 39 


Analysis of Questionnaires 


School Children Found to Prefer ! 
| History in School Radio Programs 





Dramatic Presentation Is Favored | 


town, and any expense by way of toll | 
charges diverts trade to the larger town | 





or city. Another thing to consider is 
the system of improved highways radiat- 
ing in every direction over the entire 
country. The substitution of tolls for 
free service, when transportation facili- 
ties are so improved, works a hardship 
on the small town. I am inclined to 
think, and do recommend, a county unit 
for telephone service—and it is possible 


for the companies to institute and main- 
tain such service without prohibitive 
cost. 


A great part of the dissatisfaction 
which exists among the users of public 
utilities has arisen because of misinfor- 
mation which has been disseminated by 
political demagogues end, in rare in- 
stances, by the public press. 
chief items of misinformation frequently 
used is that the values upon which rates 
of return are allowed have been jnor- 
dinately increased by authority to issue 
stocks and bonds. As a matter of fact, 
under the Indiana law stocks and bonds 
constitute no basis whatever for the de- 
termination of rates. They are, in fact, 
entirely eliminated from consideration 
in rate making. The inferences drawn 
by various speakers and newspapers 


however, have caused many people to4 


believe that it is on account of the issue 
of stocks and bonds that high values 
have been placed upon property and that 
rates have thus been increased, all of 
which has done a serious injury to pub- 
lic relation. 

Without intending any criticism what- 
ever of the courts, I think I may say that 


One of the | 


about their likes and dislikes in regard 
to each program, Miss Fox stated, as 
follows: The type of program mest en- 
|joyed, preparation for the programs, 
whether the program was heard dis- 
tinetly or not, whether music is en- 
jJoyed or not, or the pupil liked to join 
| in the singing during the radio period, 
jand which program was liked best. 
|Teachers were asked to express opin- 
jions also on the enjoyment manifested 
iby the pupils in respect to the various 
| programs and whether the programs 
| were adapted to the pupils in respect of 
| their comprehension, interest, and ex- 
| perience, 

Those who liked Edwin Markham’s 
;poetry “very well,” numbered 26 per 
cent, “quite well,” 37 per cent, and 
speeeir,” 37 per cent, Miss Fox pointed 
out, 

All the literary and musical programs, 

|15 in number, Miss Fox said, were black- 
balled by from: 2 per cent of the pupils 
|In respect to some programs to 37 per 
|per cent in respect to others. Of the 16 
|history programs, only five were consid- 
ered “poor,” and those by a small num- 
| ber. 
_ In commenting on the effect of radio 
jin history study, Miss Fox said the an- 
|swers ran along as follows: “Makes 
jhistory lessons seem more alive’; “A 
great help in history and very interest- 
jing”; “makes our work more interest- 
ng”; “You learn something.” 

Teachers’ comments seemed favorable 
to the use of the radio in correlating 
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[Continued fr 


Vice 
President and Members of the United | educational value and used them in con- 
States Senate.” siderable numbers in the courses which 
The inquiry on that point began Mar. | they taught in the schools. 
8, 1928, and lasted for something over 
|a year. In its early stages it aroused| newspapers were honest enough to 
;much comment from the press, largely | recognize theSe facts and inform their 
of a nature hostile to the public utilities | Teaders accordingly. Some papers were 
jand damaging to their relations with| even of the opinion that, in view of the 
|their patrons. Yet I believe it is a fair;Stream of propaganda for municipal 
| statement that the inquiry, conducted at | ownersip which had permeated our pub- 
|such expenditure of time and money and lic school teaching for a generation, the 
accompanied by such a flurry of edi-| Public utilities would have been within 
| torial comment, developed nothing of any | their rights as taxpayers if they had 
| consequence, 7 deliberately sought to counteract it, 

Certainly this is true as it affected the | though in fact they apparently did not 
State of Indiana, with which naturally | tty to do this. One prominent newspaper 
I am most familiar. Briefly, what|Said editorially (Philadelphia Public 
seems to have been brought out is this: | Ledger, about May 12, 1928): 
Apparently feeling that this criticism! , “The Federal Trade Commission’s 
had in the past been justified, certain inquiry into the affairs of the power 
utilities illustrates very well what 
so often happens in-such investiga- 
tions. The Government-ownership 
groups, radicals, so-called liberals 
and half-baked Socialists swarm at 
these hearings. When a public util- 
ity official admits he has tried to 
defend his stockholders against 
paternalistic pillagers, there is a 
mighty hue and cry among these 
gentry. They profess to view with 
| wild alarm the fact that power in- 
terests dare to raise money and hire 
agents to protect themselves against 
public ownership. 

“This is rather ridiculous. Who 
has a better right to fight Govern- 
ment ownership than the utility that 
has created a service for the public? 
If either group should be asked to 
show cause for its actions, it should 
be the  public-ownership propa- 
gandists, who are doing their best 
to dominate the present inquiry. 
Power interests have been forced 
to fight them. This takes money, of 
course; and if so, what of it? Why 
should public utilities be timid about 
defending their own so long as they 
defend it cleanly? Instead of being 
half-apologetic about it, they ought 
to be coo and open about the war 
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and vivifying the subject matter, Miss | 
Fox said. Of all the teachers re orting, | 
Miss Fox called attention to the fact 
that 97 per cent used the programs for | 
instruction. 
Other teachers and principals, how- | 
ever, expressed the opinion that educa-| 
tién by radio cannot be used success- | 
| fully except for general education, and 
|on special occasions when the broadcasi 
is of considerable importance, like the 
disarmament conference, she added. 
Miss Fox said that since the type of 
presentation used in the broadcast deter- 
mines the success or failure of the pro- 
|gram, the question as to which method 
|the pupils’ preferred was asked. These 
| types of presentation including story tell- | Rare 
|ing, dramatization, music, lecture, dia- | they have been forced to. wage 
|logue, debate, recitation and interview. | against the forces of confusion. 


| Of these, 97 per cent of the pupils pre- | Result of ‘Journalistic 


coved Gamestation, and story telling| Furor’ Termed ‘Nothing’ 
me next w 2 per | 
The ietase ansthee ers by 75 ene wpehot of all the journalistic furee 
eis oheh ond the Pena te b 59 a which accompanied the earlier stages of 
cent, Miss F lecl y ow PD the Federal Trade Commisgsion’s investi- 
» Miss Fox declared. Debate received gation, so far as I can ascertain, is 
the favor of 60 per cent of the pupils exactly nothing. The State informas 
| as the next method preferable to others. | tion committees conducted by the pub- 
| From the reports, Miss Fox stated, 81| ic utilities continue to exist and to 
per cent of the teachers discussed the | function as before. according to my ob- 
| programs with the pupils before and| servation. Inasmuch as what they have 
after they were presented. As many as/done and are doing can not be rendered 
79 per cent used pictures, and 75 per'| illegal so long as the right of free 
cent, books, to illustrate them. In assist- | speech remains among us, I suppose they 
ing in the preparation for the programs, | expect to go on for an indefinite time 
|63 per cent of the librarians assisted the|in the future. 
‘pupils, the survey disclosed. If I were called upon to pass judg- 
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It is encouraging to find that some} 


for a valuation of its property, and on 
| Jan. 2, 1923, the Commission approved | 
an order establishing a value of $16,- 
| 455,600. This value included 9% per 
jcent for going value, and water rights 
amounting to $1,416,000 and a working 
leash capital of $135,000. Subsequent to 
the approval of this order, which estab- 
| lished a value but did not involve rates, | 
| very little interest was manifested by 
the newspapers. 

Upon final disposal of this order, the 
company filed a petition as of June 8, 
1923, for an increase of rates. Immedi- 
ately the newspapers began their criti- 
cism, which became more and more 
| severe and abusive until the Commission | 
| began to receive numerous letters and 
|telephone calls, threatening not only) 
bodily harm but in several instances 
|even death. . 

The order for an increase in rates was | 
approved by the Commission on Nov. 
28, 1928, and the value which the Com- 
mission determined as the basis of the 
|rate was $15,260,400, or $1,194,600 less | 
than the value fixed by the Commission 
in the previous order of Jan. 2, 1923. 
This increase of rates authorized by the 
November order was approximately 10 
| per cent and the total increase of rates 
of the Indianapolis Water Company | 
since the World War was 37 per cent. 

After the November order was ap- 
proved, the newspapers were more active 
| than ever in their criticism of the Com- | 
mission. It might be interesting to know 
that the value placed on this property 
by the Commission was acceptable to} 
|the water company until the great| 
}amount of abuse by the newspapers 
| caused that company to refuse the order | 
|of the Commission and take the case to | 
| the District Federal Court. An exhaus- | 
|tive hearing was held before Judge 
| Geiger, and the judgment of the court | 
| was that the property was worth no less 
| than $19,000,000. From this decision it 
| was appealed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the decision of | 
| Judge Geiger was sustained. | 
Today this is known as the case of | 
| John W. McCardle et al. v. Indianapolis | 
Water Company, establishing reproduc- | 
|tion depreciated. Unfair and mistaken | 
|newspapers’ articles were responsible for | 
this decision, and the case is still referred | 
to by innuendo and otherwise. The Public 
Service Commission is blamed for it all, | 
although the value it fixed as a basis | 
for return proved to be almost $4,000,- 
000 less than the value approved by the | 
highest court of our land, 
Merger of Light 
And Heat Companies 
_ Another case of interest is that which | 
involved the merger of certain property 
in central Indiana. 
Commission authorized the mersing of 
these properties and the issuance of se- 
|curities in payment therefor on the ap- 
| praisal made by the Commission’s engi- 
neering department. Again the news- 
| papers began a campaign of abuse and 
villification, claiming that the securities 
were in excess of the property value and 
| that the rates would be based largely on 
|the securities. As I have stated before, 
stocks and bonds are not considered in 
the making of utility rates. 

However, this order created so much 
; excitement that the mayor of the City 
|of Indianapolis headed a parade of 3,000 
|men and women and marched on the 
| State House in protest against the Pub- 
| lice Service Commission.~-This case was 
|finally taken to the Indiana courts, 
| eventually to the Supreme Court of In- 
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the bonds and preferred stock was fixed | 





value was represented by said «600,000 
shares of common stock of no par value: 
Obviously the common stock issue could 
represent only the actual difference be- 
tween the value of the property as fixed 
by the Commission and the aggregate 
face value of the bonds and preferred 
stock.. One of the great daily news- 
papers, however, insisted and made the 
oft-repeated statement that the Commis- 
sion had found a value of millions of 
dollars larger than that which was ac- 
tually the case because, this newspaper 
insisted, the no par value stock must be 
considered as having a value of $10 per 
share. The only basis for this calcula- 
tion appears to be that under the corpo- 
ration law of Indiana authorizing the 


| issuance of no par value stock the value 
of such stock was fixed at $10 for the} 


purpose of computing the fees to be paid 
to the Secretary of State. Ridiculous as 
the contention of the newspaper must 
appear to you, there were many unin- 
formed persons who took these state- 
ments seriously, and the standing of the 


at $42,000,000 and the balance of the| 


Public Service Commission and the pub-| 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 8.] 


‘Delaware Recorded 
| Less Deaths in 1929 


Exact Mortality Rates Await 
Compilation of Census 


There were 3,182 deaths in Delaware 

during 1929,\as compared with 3,196 in 
1928. o death rates for 1929 have 
been cémputed, because any rates based 
on population estimates made at this 
time would be unreliable and would 
| probably. have to be materially revised 
|as soon, as the 1930 census figures be- 
/come available. 
The decreases in deaths from diseases 
|of the heart, nephritis, typhoid and par- 
atyphoid fever, and syphilis, in 1929, as 
{compared with 1928, were almost bal- 
| anced by increases from pneumonia (all 
}forms), influenza, whooping cough, and 
| diabetes mellitus. 

There was a steady decline in the 





lic relations of the public utilities of our| number of deaths from syphilis, tubur- 
State were seriously damaged because! culosis (all forms), and nephritis from 
of these misconceptions which were fos- | 1926 to 1929. 


| undisturbed. 


tered by the newspaper in question. 
These outstanding decisions were all 
made the subject of abuse by various 


closed, and because of the actions of such 
newspapers the task of adjusting the re- 
lations between the utilities and their 
patrons was rendered infinitely difficult. 


have been heaped upon the Commission 
by such newspapers, it may interest you 
to know that where appeals have been 
taken by utilities from decisions of the 
Publie Service Commission of Indiana 
the Commission has only once success- 
fully aefended its position and only in 


rate ietision of the Commission to stand 
In every other case where 
a utility has resorted to the courts the 
result has been that the court has in- 
creased the rates over those established 
by the Commission. Yet the Commission 
is ccntinuously criticized for fixing rates 
too high. 

Commission Erred in 


Behalf of Patrons 


No public regulatory body can be in- 
fallible, but the decisions of the courts 


| have proved that where the Indiana Com- 


newspapers, the true facts not being dis- | 


In coinection with the criticisms which | 


that single case did the court allow the | 


There was a considerable decrease in 
{the number of deaths from accidental 
land unspecified external causes in 1929, 
as compared with 1928, the decrease hbe- 
ing more than accounted for by de- 
crease@ in accidental drowning, acciden- 
tal falls, and automobile accidents, the 
last of these causes dropping from 75 
to 57. 
rates, its fault has always been declared 
by the courts to be that of fixing the 
rates too low. The newspaper criticism 
to which I have referred has, therefore, 
been wholly unmerited and untold harm 
has been caused not only to the Commis- 
sion but to the utilities and to the 
| patrons of the utilities because of the 
|disturbed public reiationships which 
necessarily reflect themselves in the 
| quality of the service and in the costs 
| which have been entailed because of the 
resulting litigation which in no instance 
benefited the patrons. 

Intelligent study of the question in- 
| volved with an attitude of fairness on 
|the part of the newspapers which have 
| been featuring these matters instead of 
an unmerited villification of public offi- 
| cials who are trying to do their duty con- 
scientiously will do mtch to bring about 





| 


mission has erred it has erred by leaning , proper utility public relations and this 
towards the side of the patrons and not| will, in turn, directly benefit the public, 


After a hearing, the | 





towarc that of the utilities. Where it 
has been found to be wrong in fixing 





| whose interests all of 


us have, after all, 
‘most at heart. . 
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States Are Advised to Regulate 
Aviation Through Single Head 


Ohio Director of Aeronautics Also Would Use 
Facilities of Highway Commissions and 


Other Existing Agencies 


/ 





By John 


M. Vorys « 


Director of Aeronautics, State of Ohio 


In deciding what State body should 
regulate aeronautics, we should note that 
26 States now have persons or bodies 
empowered to regulate aeronautics. 
Thirteen are existing bodies which have 


other functions; 13 are devoted es bpve 
odies, 


aeronautics. Twenty-two States ve} 
none at all. Of the 13 existing b 

three are Corporation Commissioners, | 
three are Motor Vehicle Commissioners, 
two are Railway Commissioners, two are 
Public Service Commissioners, and we 
have aeronautical duties devolving upon_ 
a Commissioner of Public Works, a Sec-) 
retary of State, and a State Comptroller. | 

The names of the existing bodies fairly | 
connote their other duties. It is inter- 
esting to note the variety of names of 
the newly created officials and bodies. 
“Aeronautical commission” is the favor- 
ite, with three. Otherwise, each one has 
a slightly differing name, such as “avi- 
ation commission,” “aeronautical board,” 
“board of aviation commissioners,” “air 
board,” etc. We have one “commis- 
sioner of avfation” and one “director of 
aeronautics.” 

In considering what State body should 
regulate aeronautics, two things are ob- 
vious at the outset—first, that the name 
of the body is of no great significance, | 
in itself; second, that the people who 
regulate aeronautics should know a good 
deal about the matter. 

The next step would appear to be to 
decide what aviation Ymatters need at- 
tending to by State offidlals. For the 
sake of argument, and considerable ar-| 
gument, since 12 of the States have de- 
cided otherwise, I am going to suggest} 
that the licensing of planes and pilots, | 


and the formulation of air traffic rules| round training should be taught as part | 


are not matters for the State at all, but 
should be left entirely to the Federal 
Government, with only such local laws 
and regulations as are necessary to 
require Federal licenses and the\comphi- 
ance with Federal air traffic rules. I am 
further of the opinion that the Fed- 
eral Government has the power to re- 
quire licensing of all aircraft and pilots, 
and should exercise this power. The 
arguments of uniformity and the safety} 
that comes with uniformity, elimination 
of duplication of effort and needless 
expense in attempting to set up local 
standards of airworthiness, are too well 
known to you all to need repetition here. 
For the purpose of this discussion, we 
will consider the licensing of aircraft and 
pilots, and the formulation of air traffic 
rules, eliminated from Stqate jurisdiction. 

If this is done, is there any aeronau-; 
tics left for the State to regulate? I 
have tried to group together below all 
of the aeronautical matters which might 
conceivably require thegattention of offi-| 
cials other than’Federal officials. IE find 
that many of these matters do not come 
under regulation, but if we are to con- 
sider the setting up of a body to deal 
with aeronautics for the future, we 
should consider all of these matters and 
who can best attend to them. 


Regulation of Tariffs 
Yn Intrastate Traffic 


First. The enforcement of the use of 
the Federal license for aircraft and 
pilots, and the enforcement of air traffic 
rules. 2 

Second. Supervision of the surveying, 
location, construction and maintenance of 
airways and airports, and the air-mark- | 
ing of the State. 

Third. Regulation of rates for air- 
craft which are intrastate common car- 
riers, and /all of the other typical su- 
pervision which is given to practically 
all public utilities, and which is  in- 
evitably coming for common carriers in 
the air whether we like it or not. 

Fourth. Supervision of aeronautical 
education in the public school system, in 
State universities and, possibly, super- 
vision of flying schools. ~ 

Pifth. General aeronautical informa- 
tion, and the promotion of the industry 
within the*Sjate. 

In deciding who should do all of this} 
work in the future, we should also re- 
member that almost @verybody will soon 
know as much abput aviation as even 
such wise persons as we do now. The 
average small boy knows more about au- 
tomobiles, for all practical purposes, than 
did the automobile expert of his town 
20 years ago. While we decided at the 
outset that aviation matters should be 
under the charge of those who know 
something about it, it will soon be easy 
to find a number of such persons in 
every community. We should also re- 
member that the public views with alarm 
any new “board” or “bureau,” and feels 
that it is in grave danger of being over- 
experted. With these thoughts in mind 
when we go over again the list of pos-; 
sible aviation activities in a State, we) 
find that they fit rather logically into! 
existing pigeon-holes. 

First. The punishment of illegal fiy- 
ing and the enforcement of air trafiic 
rules could be left up to the sheriffs, 
he police and, where they exist, the 
State police. Already, in States such 
as Ohio, where a great deal of flying 
is carried on at over 100 airports and| 
landing fields, it is impossible for the 
Federal officials to apprehend and pun- 
ish even the Federal violations; and 
it is impossible for the Director of Aero- 
nautics to apprehend all violators of the | 
State law. » Reliance must be placed upon 
local officials, and this will be increas-| 
ingly true as the volume of flying }n-| 
creases. Of course, at present, airport 
Officials are the backbone of law enforce- 
ment, through permitting only licensed 
planes to fly, but some very good work 
in Ohio has been done by sheriffs and/| 
their deputies, and by local prosecuting 
attorneys. 


Airways and Airports 
Need State Centrol 


Second. I believe that the laying out 
of airways, and the surveying, erection, 
maintenance and financing by the State 
of airports, are the most important 
aeronautical functions for the States. 
Years ago we graduated from the idea 
that our highway system could be left 
to the voluntary development of.private 
and municipal enterprise. We are now 
realizing, with the Swetland decision be- 
fore us, that neither private, commercial 
nor municipal airports can be depended 
upon to give us an adequate airway sys- 
tem. The highway analogy of Federal 
,»gid to the States for airports on Federal 
Biways, and State aid to municipalities 





| tical 


| pay checks as possible. 


and counties for the intercounty airways, 
can be followed with profit. After all, a 
modern airplane is a motor vehicle run- 
ning with a gasoline engine, on rubber 
tires, at the start and end of every 
flight; and the providing of this type of 
“highway” is as much a State function 
as the providing of other types of high- 
way. In thinking of what State body 
should do this work, it is as easy to 
think of putting a few aeronautical ex- 
perts into the existing highway depart- 
ments as to think of organizing in an 
aeronautical division the elaborate en- 
gineering, estimating, surveying, and 
maintenance forces which already exist 
in the highway divisions. At any rate, 
the highway pigeon-hole seems to fit this 
activity. Here again we have a Federal 
standard of uniformity which is now not 
required but which will, of course, be 
compulsory, and helpfully so, in case of 
a State-aid program. 


Third. The regulation of intrastate 


{aeronautical public utilities, either com- 


mon carriers or private air terminals, 
in case these are given powers of emi- 
nent domain, would naturally fall within 
the domain of the public utilities com- 
mission, public service commission, or 
whatever such a body is called in the 
particular State. Again, while such a 
body would have many new things to 
learn, their task would probably not be 
as difficult as the task of a pilot or 
aeronautical engineer in attempting té 
learn the principles and practice of util- 
ity regulation. 

Fourth. The supervision of aeronau- 
education gvould naturally fall 
within the province of the Department 
of Education. Believing, as I do, that 


of vocational training in the public 
school system; that technical training 
should be provided in the State univer- 
sities, and that flying schools should be 
subject to no permanent State regula- 
tion, there will then be nothing left for 
any new body to do in connection with 
aeronautical education. 

Fifth. Information about aeronautics 
is now asked,of every official who has 
anything to do with it. The promotion 
of aeronautics is one purpose of every 
public official who has anything to do 
with it. As aeronautics is gradually 
weaned from the infant industry class, 
the work of supplying information and 
of promoting this industry will, or at 
least should, be left, to the industry 
itself, except to the extent that the State, 
through its libraries and other channels, 
furnishes infogmation on all industries, 
and through all of its branches promotes 
the welfare of all industries. 


States Not ‘Over-experted’ 
Regarding Aeronautics 


I have apparently talked myself out of 
job. In the future, when flying and 


Knowledge of flying are common, there | 
will probably be no need for any special | 


Sate body to regulate aeronautics. We 
are faced, however, with a present condi- 
tion where States are not over-experted 


| aeronautically, where if any of the five 


activities are to be carried on there must 
be someone to get them started and 
work them out. We are faced, tgp, with 


; the situation that it is necessary for po- 
litical purposes, if for no other reason, | 


in embarking in aeronautical activities 


by the State, to bunch the aeronautical | 


brains in as few heads and over as few 
For the time be- 
ing, we do need some sort of State body 
to regulate and to think about regulat- 
ing aeronautics in these five ways. 

If this is the case, then should this 
body be some sort of commission, or 
group of persons? In answering this 
highly controversial question, my local 
and personal bias will soon become ap- 
parent, so much so that I shall not at- 
tempt to present both sides of the ques- 
tion, but only one, and shall leave the 
other for your discussion. 

I do not see the sense in setting up 
an aeronautical commission composed of 
a number of persons with equal powers. 
If they are unpaid, and serve for the 
honor, most of them will contribute only 
the honor of being on the commission. 
If they are paid, you are then spreading 
out your aviation money too thin. Five 
$2,000 a;year men, whole or part time, 
may be better than one $10,000:a year 
man for digging ditches, but not for 
meeting and solving the baffling prob- 
lems that arise with this newly created 
and fast growing field of human en- 
deavor. 

_ Recognizing the delicacy of suggest- 
ing for other States, with their own 
traditions, politics, idiosyncrasies, and 
relics in State government, the sort of 
body they should have, I would suggest 
that at present the thing to do wou 

be to create one new official, not i 

some old department, but directly under 
the Governor. Call him a “directorfof 
aeronautics” 
tion,” or something like that, so that 
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Postal Service 


Aviation 


¥ e ~ | 
circular letters sent to the aeronautics 
officials in all of the States will be sure 
to reach him; pay him as substantial a 
| Salary as you can get through the legis- 
lature, having in mind that you wish 
; to secure a man who is competent in an 
industry where positions are few but 
those positions are highly paid; give him 
|} an office to work in, and assistants for 
,a@s many of the five branches of aero- 
nautical activity as you cover by legis- 
lation; give him an advisory board or 
commission who receive their expenses 
for attending meetings, but nothing else; 
give him the power and the duty to ad- 
| Vise with the officials, State, county and 
municipal, who are charged with the} 
administration of aeronautical matters. 


Aiding Local Officials 


With License Regulation 


= 
| 


| N eval Officer Wou 


Commerce Department Says, 
Average Monthly Wage Is! 
$550 for Air Mail and salvation would lie in the possibility | 
Passenger Service | that some vessel passing by would ad 


Domestic Lines 





, up the signal. 

| A specific example is the case af the | 
Returning again to the “five points”—| (Continued from Page 1.] con pregeary, We ped ion th ee 
| (1) He a rastek local officials in ex |Paid by operators for each mile flown,| Cant, Hooper. Her survivors, totalling | 
plaining the license system and the hme varied with conditions ~~ = | 251, were picked up by the Matson liner} 
\traffic rules. the flying was conducted and depended |«ventura,” after some ship station j 


For instance, in enforeing| | iar of alin akan. Sen oe e . 
the licensing of commercial aircraft and | eal me Rete a ae a ts = mile | Which “fortunately was near enough to 
pilots in Ohio, I first issued regulations | 5 a a pear — aie ae night | hear the distress call” relayed the mes- | 
defining and interpreting these licenses, | eae eo a 80" | sage, he said. 
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Shipping 


Survey Is Made ‘Additional Frequencies Urged | Approval Given 
Of Pilot Pay on | or Receipt of SOS Messages, Niagara River 





Id Augment 500-Kilocycle Plan With’ 
Short-wave Frequencies for Benefits of Ships 
In Distant Waters | 





waters, in Capt. Hooper’s opinion. 
During the day its coverage is from 100 
to 500 miles, and at night a maximum of 
about 2,000 miles, he said. 

Discussing the use of high frequencies, 
Capt. Hooper asserted that the Navy 
for the past two months has experi- 
mented on a “combination” system of the | 
use of frequencies at certain intervals 
based on the geographical separation be- | 
tween - ship and shore. The system 
has worked successfully, he declared. 


Bridge Projects 


War Department Sanctions 
Applications for Two 
Spans to Grand Island in 
The Stream 


The Assistant Secretary of War, Col. 
Frederick H. Payne, has approved ap- 
plications by the Niagara Frontier 
Bridge Commission for the construction 
of two bridges, one across the east 
branch of the Niagara River from Grand 
Island to Tonawanda, N. Y., and the 


|other across the east branch of Niagara 


to all commercial operators and to all 
sheriffs and prosecuting attorneys. After 
six months of an experimental stage in| 


arene. ie eal | Captain Hooper explained tKat full de-| Because of the varying conditions gov- | 
Lower Pay for Mechanics |tails of the radio contacts of the veSsel|erning radio, he said, a channel in each 
The highest monthly salary was 4$850.! quring the emergeney are not yet known, of the various high frequency bands was 


enforcement, the Bureau of Aeronautics| This was paid by one line to its air-mail| put the occurence brings to light again 
celled the first Air Law Conference of | Pilots flying at night. These pilots were|the possible danger which may lurk inj; 
‘Ohio, and on May 7 we held a school for | paid $167 a month as a base salary and | the existing lack of constant radio cover- | 
|prosecutors and sheriffs at Port Colum-|i" addition received a rate forgmileage | age for every body of water on the globe. | 
bus. Both State and Federal laws and | flown, but the passenger pilots on this | He said the matter was discussed in a 
regulations were explained, examples of | line, flying only by day, were paid a flat| preliminary way at the Washington 
licensed and unlicensed’ aircraft were | Salary of $600 a month. | Radiotelgraph Conference, held in 1927, 
there for inspection and were explained, | The lowest monthly salary was shown! and probably again will be considered at 
the various air traffic rules were demon-|to be $300. The majority of the op-@the forthcoming conference in Madrid in 
strated, and then the prosecutors and|erators included in the survey, paid 5/1932, 

sheriffs took complimentary flights, thus | cents per mile for mileage flown by day Short waves have the propensity of} 
learning air law enforcement from the| and 10 cents for night, although these | covering greater geographical areas than 
ground,up, as it were. Since that time, | amounts varied in several instances. The long or intermediate waves, declared 
I have had increasing evidence of intel- | lowest mileage rate for day flying WaS!Capt. Hooper. The higher the fre- 
ligent and .efficient enforcement of the | 3% cents while the highest was 7 cents. quency the greater the coverage, he 
law | The night mileage rate varied from 8 to} pointed out. 

: /14 cents and the base pay ranged from | 


i To Be Economical 


|several frequencies which would have to 


~ 


or a “commissioner of avia- | 


Sheriffs have phoned me of »investi- | The 500-kilocycle channel, which under | 
| international agreement is guarded at ail 
| hours by major stations of every country, 
: p |ashore and afloat, is not ideally adapted | 
average salary of 74 cents an hour or! ag the international S O S frequency, for | 
$157 a month. The lowest monthly sal-| ships at great distance in unfrequented 
ary was $125 while the highest was $185. | 
Two operators paid $185 a month and | 
The average hourly! Pla 


gations made, and I have learned from | 
the Federal inspectors of cooperation 
they have received from local officials. As 
a typical example, I recently was flying 
from Cleveland to Columbus, and saw 
two unmarked planes in a field. I phoned 
back to the sheriff of that county, he in- | 
vestigated that day, and stopped the il-| 
legal flying. 

(2) Your official should have authority 
to survey and locate airports, in con- | 
junction with the highway department, , 
and all airway and airport plans and 
contracts should be subject to his ap- 
proval. If you caygnot yet launch a State 
airways program, you should at least 
furnish technical airport information to 
{municipalities, and for this purpose you 
will need an airport engineer on the 
staff of your official. You can also take} 
jup the matter of air-marking your State. 
;We did this in Ohio, under the first 
mandatory municipal air-marking law 
in the world, and although the law had, 
| serious defects in its enforcement pro- 
| visions, we have gotten over 650 air- 
markers in the State, and have secured 
valuable experience for the future, in 
the form and materials most appropriate 
for air-marking. 

(3) Your official can act as technical 
adviser and amicus curiae to your util- 
ities commission in passing upon intra- 
state rate cases, which may soon be 
{coming on, and in regulating air ter- 
|minals, which may soon be subject to 
regulation as utilities. 
Building Up Aviation 


| Courses in Schools 


(4) Your official can act as technical ; 
adviser to the Department of Education 
in building up aeronautical courses in| 
\the schools and colleges. He might be 
given power to inspect and rate private 
flying schools, but he should not be au- 
thorized to license such schools. The 
Federal: regualtions, which will some day 
include a minimum size field for instruc- 
tion, will give the State adequate mini- 
mum safety requirements for flight 
training. 

(5) Your State official will be called 
upon for all sorts of information about 
}aeronautics, and all sorts of promotion 
of aeronautics. He will inform pa- 
tiently and intelligently, and promote 
industriously and enthusiastically, al- 
ways refmembering in his promotion 
projects that he represents the State, 
and not a single industry. 

Let him work and think and dream 
aviation 24 hours a day. At the end of 
a year or so you will have your most 
constructive suggestions for State leg- 
islation coming from your State aero- 
nautical official, if you make due allow- 
ance, in considering his suggestions, for 
his natural desire to increase his own 
authority and appropriations. If you 
send him to meetings like this, other 
| such officials will help winnow the wheat 
|from the chaff in his suggestions. If 
the time comes, as it may, as it did with 
canal commissioners, plank-road commis- 
sioners, and others, when his job should 
| be abolished, you may have the good for- 
tune to have an official who will recom- 
;mend this to the State. 

As to the title for this official and 
for his department or section or divi- 
sion of the State government, if you 
must have a suggestion, I would say to 
jcall him “director of aeronautics.” Call 
ithe body the “bureau of aeronautics.” 
{And I only regret that you cannot all 
use the title “Bureau of Aeronautics of 
| Ohio.” 
| (The foregoing is the full text of 
| an address delivered Aug. 19 at the 
National Legislative Air Conference, 
in Chicago, Ill.) 


‘Four Measures Out of Total of 76 Submitted Were Ap- 


proved by Senate But Were Before House 





Five bills considered by the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce dur- 
ing the present Congress, out of a total 
of 76, have been enacted into law, ac- 


Interstate Commerce Act, and the bil); 
|(H. R. 12559) amending section 16 
of the Radio Act of 1927. 

The bill (S. 571) amending the act for 


|» Airplane and engine mechanics em- 


| salary fluctuated from 62 cents to $1. 


| rates 


| Naval 


|mer members of the Naval Reserve Force 


Five Bills on Interstate Commerce | 


- Passed by Congress During Session 


| to transport the officer by the direct route, 
| notwithstanding a 


|Committee, have received the approval 
|of the Senate, and were before the House | suspending the authority of the Inter- | 
|or the House Committee at the time of | state Commerce Commission to approve 


cording to information made available|the termination of Federal control of 

Aug. 19 at the office of Senator Couzens | railroads and systems of transportation, 

(Rep.), of Michigan, chairman ‘of the| which was passed by the Senate Apr. 1, 

Committee. | 1930, is still before the House Commit- 
Four other bills, considered by that | tee. 

The Couzens resolution (S. J. Res. 161) 


adjournment of Congress, and will be! railroad consolidations, was passed by 
ready for consideration following as-| the Senate May 21, 1930, and was re- 
sembly in December. ported to the House from the House 
The bills enacted into law include the| Committee June 24. 

bill (S, 2276) continuing the authority; The Hawes bill (S. 4205) to amend the 
and power of the Federal Radio Com-, Interstate Commerce Act, which was 
mission under the Radio Act of 1927, passed by the Senate May 22, vemained| 
the Couzens bill (S. 3619) to reorganize before the House Committee at the close! 
the Federal®Power Commission, the bill of the session. 

(S. 3845) amending the act to promote The Dill resolution (S. J. Res. 176) 
safety of employes and travelers on rail- transferring; the functions of the Radio 


roads by compelling common carriers in| Division of the Department of Commerce | ”; 


interstate commerce to equip locomotives to the Federal Radio Commission, which 
with safe and suitable boilers, the bill| passed the Senate May 22, also remains 
(H, R,.3141) amanding section 20 of the/on the House calendar, 


' 


$150 to $333 a month. 





ployed by these operators received an 





ns Announced in Canada 


|For Air and Rail Trunk Line 


| Plans are. nearing completion to es- 
j tablish a comprehensive trunk-line air- 
jand-rail service aéross Canada, accord- 
ing to a report from Consul George 
Gregg Fuller, of Kingston, Ontario, . 
|made public by the Department of Com- 
| merce. 

The leader of the project is reported 
ito be James A. Richardson, of Kingston 

The Interstate Commerce Commission | and Winnipeg, grain magnate, and di- | 
on Aug. 19 made public complaints in| rector of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
rate cases, summarized as follows: land largest shareholder of the Aviation 


several paid -$180. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce — 
Commission 








No. 28529, Sub. No. 3.—Farmers Union| Corporation of Canada, comprising Ca- 
Cooperative Company of Ceresco, Nebr., v.|nadian Airways, Interprovincial Air- 
the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railway |ways and Canadian ranscontinental | 


Company et al. Unjust and unreasonable | Airways. | 
on coal, from Cherokee, and other The report also states that the Prime | 
points in Kansas, to points in Nebraska. Minister has arnictinced alae the Domin- 
go Sut No. Oho ‘Midwest Re: ion Government contemplates the estab- 
fini Se anh er gt eee . |lishment of a, new department, to be 
ning Company of Denver, Colo., et al. v. |)" F ‘Dp. ‘Cc : 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway et al. known as the Jepartment o zommuni- | 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on petro- | cation, which will embrace both aviation 
leum products from and to points in }and radio. 

Montana. Ask for cease and desist order, (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
the establishment of just and reasonable 

rates and reparation of $157,000. 

No. 23710, Sub. No. 1.—Poultry Producers | 
of Central California of San Francisco, v. | 
Central California Traction Company et al. | 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on carload | ‘ 
shipments of grain, grain products and| The Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
feeds by reason of failure to accord rates | has approved the reorganization of the | 
on a transit basis on shipments from Stock- White River Railroad Company, which 
ton to points in California, Cease and de- f ly operated a short line ean 
sist order, and reparation. ormerly op h in Wi 5 

No. 23708.—Continental Gin Company of Bethel to Rochester ib indsor County, 
Birmingham, Ala., v. Beaumont, Sour Lake | Vt+s it was announced by report and or- 
& Western Railway Company et al. Ex-|der in Finance Docket No. 8249, on 
cessive, unjust and unreasonable rates and | Aug. 19. eee , 
charges on cotton gin saws from Birming-| Reorganization of the railroad prop- 
ham to Houston, Tex., reparation. }erties was made imperative because of 


Vermont Short Line Road 
Given Right to Reorganize 


No. 23709.—Smith Brothers, Inc., of Dal-| flood conditions, which placed the rail- 
las, Tex., v. Louisville & Nashville Rail-|;oad in the hands of receivers. 
road et al. Excessive rates and charges on | The Commission authorized the White 
drag line machinery from Boyette, Fla., | I 


|River Railroad, Inc., the newly organ- 


to La Fruta, reparation. 


| expense, he explained. 


|possibly, the Indian Ocean, are areas 





|ized company, to issue $225,000 of com- 
|mon stock of the par value of $100 per | 
share. 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 

United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditurvs by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws 1s neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 
A-31221. Contracts—Breach—Damages— 
War Department. Where a contractor fails 
and refuses to completely perform all of 
the work required in connection with its 
contract to change and repair one of its 
lubricating oil pumps aboard an Army 
transport in order to put same in first- 
class operating condition, it is liable for 
the damages to the Government resulting 
from such breach of its contract. (Aug. 
11, 1930.) 

A-32549. (S) Pay—Retainer—FEffective 
date of active duty pay on promotion—Na- 
val Reserve Force, The first sentence of 
section 1 of the act of May 23, 1930, 46 
Stat. 375, which validates the assignments 
of higher provigional ranks, grades, or 
ratings heretofore made to members of the 
Reserve Force than those first as- 
signed, has no application to claims of for- 





for retroactive active duty pay and for con. 
firmed retainer pay under such assignments 
of higher provisional ranks, grades, or rat- 
ings. (Aug. 11, 1930.) 

A-32618. S) Traveling expenses—Army 
officer—Circuitous travel—Foreign vessels. 
Where an officer has in his travel from 
an old to a new station, incurred expenses 
either by land travel in a foreign coun- 
try or on an American-owned vessel in 
an‘amount eqyal to the constructive travel 


claimed, which would have been on an 
American vessel, there is no restriction 
against applying such expenses against 


what it would have cost the Government 


part of ‘his circuitous 
travel may have been on a foreign vessel. 
(Aug. 11, 1930.) 

A-32694. (S) Appropriations—Army— 
Athletic activities. Mileage—Army—Train- 
ing for and participation in Olympic games. 
The appropriations for the support of the 
Army are not available for payment of 
expenses incurred for travel of personnel 
and transportation of horses in connection 
with training for and actual participation 
of Army teams in the Modern Pentathlon 
and Equestrian Events at the Olympic 
games to be held in Los Angeles, Calif., 


in 1982. (Aug. 11, 1930.) 
A-32852. (S) Classification—Employes— 
Adjustment under Brookhart Salary Act. 


Where employes entitled to increase under 
the Welch Act were denied same on the er- 
ronous assumption that they were not en- 
titled because of temporary status, they 
are entitled under the Brookharg Salary 
Act to two steps in the grade held July 
3, 1930, if said grade is one of the grades 
affected by said act, provided the appro- 
priation that would ha¥e been available for 
payment of the Welch Act increase is ex- 
hausted, (Aug. 12, 1930.) 


| 
This photograph 
actual size of 





tected by this lubricating cream. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


designated, and transmitted over at spe-! 
cified intervals. By following the for- 
mula both at the transmitting and re- 
ceiving ends,“the contacts were main- 
tained without difficulty. 


System Said 


Through such a system a single oper- | 
ator could guard an international distress | 
band in the high frequenciés, whereas in| 
the past one of the problems has_been | 
that of devising a method. whereby the | 
services of only one operator for east] 
coast would be entailed in guarding the | 


be employed if the entire geographical 
range was to be covered. International 
adoption of such a process would require 
the constant employment of several oper- 
ators for “watch” duty, with prohibitive 
* 

In the Pacific, the South Atlantic, and 


which are not greatly frequented by ves- 
sels, and in which the 500-kilogycle SOS 
channel is not entirely dependable, ac- 
cording to Capt. Hooper. 

Developments in the radio art, particu- 
larly with respect to equipment, have 
been such as to make more feasible the 
adoption of a supplemental distress fre- 
quency in the short waves, said Capt. 
Hooper. More and more vessels are in- 
stalling high frequency apparatus and 
the economic aspects of the problem will 
largely solve themselves, he declared. 


Six New Labor Disputes 


Reported Week of Aug. 16 


River between the City of Niagara Falls, 
Buckhorn and Grand Island, according, 
to a statement issued by the Depart- 


;ment of War on Aug. 18. 


The statement explained the applica- 
tions as follows: e 

Application by the Niagara Frontier 
Bridge Commission for approval of plans 
of a bridge to be construeted across the 
east branch of the Niagara River, from 
Grand Island to Tonawanda, N. Y., un- 


|der authority of an act of Congress ap- 


proved June 17, 1930. 

At a public hearing for the considera- 
tion of this application objections were 
presented to the location of the bridge. 
These objections state that owing to the 
current in the river vessels bound for 
downstream points are required to pass 
their destination, turn, and make their 
landing facing upstream. However, it is 
ithe opinion of the Chief of Engineers 
'that the objections voiced would obtain 
no matter where the bridge was located 
jalong the river between Buffalo and the 
City of ‘Tonawanda. 

Application by the Niagara Frontier 

ridge_Commission, for approval of plans 
of a bridge to be constructed across the 
east branch of Niagara River between 
the City of Niagara Falls, Buckhorn and 
Grand Island, N. Y., under authority of 
jan act of Congress approved June 17, 
1930. At the present time the east chan- 
nel of the Niagara River is navigated 
largely by tugboats with scows in tow, 
sand’and gravel barges, motor boats and 
small craft of light draft. It is believed 
that the clearances provided are ample 
for any vessel traffic, either present or 
\prospective, navigating this stretch of 
the river. 

North Carolina 


Application by the North Carolina 





Six new labor disputes were reported 
to the Department of Labdr during the 
week ended Aug. 16, and two of them 


jand three former cases were adjusted, 
according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Director 


of the Conciliation Service. At the close 
of the week there were 34 strikes and 18 
controversies which had not reached the 
strike stage, awaiting settlement. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the new cases: 

L. Kujolic Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Strike 


|of 8 bakers; pending; alleged violation of 


contract, employer refused to help collect 
union dues. 

Locke Pattern Works, Detroit, Mich.— 
Strike of 525 pattern makers; pending; 
wages cut from 10 to 35 cents per hour. 

Bellar Construction Co., Santa Barbara, 
Calif.—Controversy with an unreported 


cause not yet reported. 
Mill Owners’ Association, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Threatened strike of 1,200 mill and 


cabinet workers; pending; asked 2% cents | 


per hour increase to 90 cents and a 44-hour 
week. 

Janson Iron and Steel Co., Columbia, 
Pa.—Strike of 416 steel workers; adjusted; 
wages cut 10 per cent; accepted cut of 
per cent which may be restored later. 

Hess-Goldsmith Co., Kingston, Pa.—Strike 
of silk weavers; adjusted; details not re- 
ported. 


shows 
tube 


State Highway Commission, Raleigh, N. 
|C. for approval of plans of a bridge 
|to be constructed across Smith Creek at 
| Wilmington, N. C., under authority of 
State law, to replace an existing bridge 
jat that locality. At a public hearing 
| held for the consideration of this appli- 
;cation, objection was offered by the At- 
|lantic Coast Line Railroad on the ground 
| that the applicant proposed to build large 
|piers in a narrow channel which would 
| be detrimental to navigation, and that 
the horizontal clearance between fenders 
| was inadequate. These objections are 
jngt_ believed to be well founded, as it is 
jnot thought that the piers will interfere 
|with navigation or impede the flow of 
|the stream and as the horizontal clear- 
jance is considered adequate for both 
|present and prospective commerce. Pres- 


|number of building» craftsmen; pending; ent navigation on the creek is limited to 


‘log rafts towed to the lumber mills and 
| Veneer plant located on it. 

Michigan 

| Application by the State Highway 
|Commissioner of Michigan for approval 
jof plans of a bridge to be constructed 
jacross the Grand River at Grandville, 
|Mich., under authority of State law. 
There is practically no navigation above 
the site of the proposed bridge and none 
is likely to develop in the near future, 





LISTERINE ° 
SHAVING CREAM 


' 95 a tube 


Millious of men with tough beards and tendér skins have paid 
50¢ a tube for this wonderful shaving cream. To increase users 
tenfold, we have cut the price in two, confident that tremendous 
sales will reduce productiaqn costs. 

At 25¢, Listerine Shaving Cream is the biggest tube of quality 
cream at anything near its price. Your first shave will pfove 
that jts thick, creamy lather takes-up water like a sponge. That 
it stays moist. That it deposits a microscopic film of glycerine on 
which your razor slides. 

Thus friction is reduced. There is no scrape or pull. No heat 
or harshness. Your skin feels cool and contented, pleasantly pro- 
Lambert PharmacalCompany, 
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Federal Finance 


Measure for Uniform Trust Receipt 
Tentatively Approved at Conference 
; 7 


1928) 





Increased Use of Instruments by Financial In- 


stitutions Shown in Presentation’ of Act 
Drafted for Enactment by States 





State of Illinois: Chicago, Aug. 19 

The uniform trust receipt act, which;instruments which are actually exhibited 
has been under consideration by the Na-|to the lender, or to his agent in that 
tional Conference of Commissioners on| behalf, at the place of business of such 
Uniform State Laws, in their meeting | lender or agent, but possession of which 
recently concluded in Chicago, was “ten-,is retained by the borrower; provided 
tatively adopted and approved” by them|that the delivery under paragraph (a) 
with the understanding that it would gu or the giving of new value under para- 
over until next year for a final vote by graph (b) either 
States. ; | (i) be against the signing ang delivery 

The use of trust receipts by banks! by the borrower of a writing designat- 
and finance companies is growing rap-|ing the goods, documents or instruments 
idly, according to the draftsman of the|concerned and acknowledging that a se- 
act, K. N. Llewellyn, of the Columbia, curity interest therein remains in or has 
University Law School in New York, who) passed to the lender, or 
explained to the conference that these} (jj) be pursuant to a prior or con- 
-instruments are used to assist in the current agreement of the borrower to 
oe of oe peo = meet agive such a writing. 
dise, the manufacture of goods and proc-|" , ead ae i 
essing‘of raw materials, dealer purchases | 2. A writing such as is described in 


: : seas |subsection 1, paragraph (i), signed by 
+> Magna and in substitution for | the Serdues. aed can 4k ee pareenae 


According to the Committee report | to such a transaction, is designated in| 
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Bank Supervision 


| 


gation secured, interest, commissions 
and reasonable expenses. : 

Section 6. (Validity Against Credi- 
| tors.) 

}. The reservation by the lender of a 
security interest in goods, documents or | 
instruments, ‘or, the transfer to the 
lender of such-interest, under the terms 
|of the trust receipt and of any written 
agreement covering the trust receipt, 
|transaction, shall without filing of the | 
[trust receipt be valid as against all | 
|ereditors of the borrower, with or with- | 

ds, docu- | 


|out notice, as follows: 
| (a) for 10 days after the goo 

/ments or instruments are delivered to 
| the borrower, and in the case of instru- 
ments delivered to the borrower for | 
| presentation to the obligor thereon, or) 


Foreign Exchange 


serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise 
imported into the United States we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 


14.1148 
13.9769 





‘tor collection or renewal, then for 20) Bulgaria, (lev) ............ 7202 
days after such delivery; or ‘ Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9663 
| (b) where’ the borrower at the time) Denmark (krone) .............. 26.8105 
‘of the trust receipt transaction has and | England (pound) ........+++-- 486.9928 
lretains the documents or instruments,| Finland (markka) ........ . 2.5165 
then for #0 days, reckoned either from ee es genes a 
the time such documents or ee | fat tan yl 
are actually shown to the lender, vq, | Hungary (pengo) ..... ice ow *17;5271 
from the time that the lender gives NEW! jtaly (jira) .............06 -«- 5.2881 
|value under the transaction, whichever | Netherlands (guilder) ..... oer 40.2848 
| is- prior. | Norway (krone) eee 26.8083 
| 9. The lender’s sgcurity interest shall,| Poband (zloty) ........ hewmen 11.2010 
| save as provided in'subsection 1, be void | oe (escudo) ..... Siiv.e wteie% a 
|as against creditors who without notice os toca ERE TEREU RO METS +0 thea 
of the lender’s interest either ‘ Sweden (krona) patti tam, + Me 26.8748 
| (a) before the trust receipt 1S PrOP-| Switzefland (franc) .......+-. - 19.4500 
jerly filed secure the issue of proceSS; Yugoslavia (dinar) ..... ene ke 1.7722 
|which within a reasonable time 4 Hong Kong (dollar) | ec tia seer 
| “h iss 2 j ttachment of or) China (Shanghai tael) 39.9380 
;}such issue results in atta tnatru.| China (Mexican deilsr) 


levy on the goods, documents 0 China (Yuan dollar) ..... 


Business Conditions 








New York, Aug. 19——The Federal Re- | Other disposition, be responsible as prin- 


| notation that the instrument is filed as a 


97 





|on Sale by Borrower.) A lender holding 
|@ security interest shall not, merely by 
| virtue of such interest or’ of: his -having 
|given the borrower liberty of sale or 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Aug. 16 
Made Public Aug. 19 


cipal or as vendor under any sale or 
contract to sell made by the borrower. | 
Section 13, (Filing.) | 
filed as 








1. A trust receipt is properl 
required by Act, ae yy eeceivt, Receipts 
lor a copy thereof signed by the bor- ; 
| rower, is duly presented for filing in the Se eanets sculanes + Cae 
same office and, subject to, the other pro- TREWIAG 48K ...6506. 056 * 5. 640,514.85 
| visions of this section, in such manner, Miscellaneous internal 
!as may from time to time be prescribed POU hao Iess-ohs 1,087,244.85 
|for the (filing) (recording) of a (chattel| Miscellaneous receipts 308,262.25 








mortgage) (conditional sale [Note 1]).! 
The fee for such filing shall be ( | 
cents. Such presentation for filing may | 
"be made at any time during the life of | 
'the obligation secured. 


3,352,746.33 
102,372,129.72 


105,724,876.05 


Total ordinary receipts, 
Balance previous day 





Expenditures 





, 2. When the trust receipt or copy is so| General expenditures ...... $3,475,075.98 
| presented for filing, it shall he the duty| Interest on pubic debt.... 47,709.37 
lof the (filing) (recording) officer to file| Refunds of receipts t....... 143,938.01 
|the same and to mark the same with a! a Canal.... aa ae 16,253.81 
|egnsecutive file number and with the perations inv spefial ac- SRE 

| * . . MEGEEE. Sieur ge sss vee ewes 14,222.51 
| date and time of filing; to note and in-| A@justed service certificate 

|dex the filing and the file number in a| fund ............0c00eeue. 63,626.46 
| suitable index kept for that purpose in| Civil sérvéce retirement fund 18,812.77 
like manner as the (filing) (recording) | Investment of trust funds.. 140,607.48 


'of an instrument of (chattel mortgage) | 
| (conditional sale); but the trust receipt | 
shall not be required to be recorded; and} 


Total ordinary expendi- 


tures 3,920,246.39 








“unless the index for trust receipts be  OUner Public debt expendi 4 
| separately kept the (filing) (recording) | Balance today ..........-.. 101,681,080.16 
|officer shall, in the case of a trust re-| - 

|ceipt appearing in terms on its face to} POCA 6cxdds Privgiewwes 105,724,876.05 





be such, enter as part of the index a| 


Domestic Trade 





credits or obligations which have not | 


trust receipts are intended to cover risks, 
not of the borrower’s dishonesty, but 


only of the borrower’s honest insolvency, | 


and the bankers who use them under- 
stand this and deal with reference to it. 
The proposed act as tentatively adopted 
follows in full text: 
Section 1. [Definitions.] In this act, 


unless the context or subject matter! _(a) In the case of goods, documents | 


otherwise requires: ‘ 
“Borrower” means the person having 
or taking possession of goods, documents 


or instruments under a trust receipt | 


transaction, and any successor in interest 
of such person. 

“Document” means any document of 
title to goods. $s 

“Goods” means any chattels personal 
other than: money, things in action, or 
things so affixed to land as to become a 
part thereof, or which the lender does or 
reasonably should expect to be so affixed. 

“Instrument” means 

(a) any negotiable instrument, or 

(b) any certificate of stock, or bond 
or debenture for the payment of money 
issued by a public or private corporation 
as part of a series, or 

(c) any interim, deposit, or participa- 
tion certificate or receipt, or other credit 
or investment instrument of a sort mar- 
keted in the ordinary course of business 
or finance, of which the borrower, after 
the trust receipt transaction, appears by 
virtue of possession and the face of the 
instrument to be the owner. 

“Lender” means the yerson having or 
taking a security interest in goods, doc- 
uments or instruments under a trust re- 
ceipt transaction, and any successor in 
interest of such person. A person in the 
business of selling goods or instruments 
for profit, who at the outset of the trans- 
action has, as against the buyer, com- 
plete general property in such goods or 
instruments, and who sells the same to 
the buyer on credit, retaining title or 
other security interest under a purchase 
money mortgage or conditional ses 
contract or otherwise, is excluded. 


Status of Lien 
Creditor Defined 


“Lien creditor” means any creditor 
who has acquired a specific lien on the 
goods, documents or instruments by at- 
tachment, levy, or in any way by opera- 
tion of law or by judicial process, in- 
cluding a distraining landlord. An as- 
signee for the benefit of creditors, from 
the time of the assignment, or a re- 
ceiver in equity or bankruptcy, or a 
trustee in bankruptcy or judicial in- 
solvency proceedings, from the time of 
application for his appointment, shall, 
on behalf of all creditors, stand in the 
position of a “lien creditor without no- 
tice” of the lender’s interest under a 


trust reéeipt not properly filed, without | 


reference to whether he has or has not, 
in fact, notice of the lender’s interest. 


“New value” means new advances or, 


loans made or contracted to be made, 
or new credit given or contracted to be 
given, or new obligation, present or con- 
tingent, incurred or contracted to be in- 
curred, or the release or surrender of a 
valid and existing security interest, real 
or personal, as a part of the trust re- 
ceipt or pledge transaction and in reli- 
ance on the security in question; but new 
value shall not be construed to include 
extensions or renewals of existing obli- 
gations of the borrower. 

“Person” means and includes, as the 
case may be, an individual, trustee, re- 
ceiver or other fiduciary, partnership, 
corporation, business trust, or other as- 


'this act as a “trust receipt.” No further 
|formality of execution or authentication 
| shall be necessary to the validity or filing 
}of a trust receipt. 

| 38. A transaction shall not be deemed 
a trust receipt transaction unless the 
|possession of the borrower thereunder 
lis for one of the following purposes: 


|or instruments, for the purpose of sell- 
| ing or exchanging them, or of procuring 
their sale or exchange; or 

| (b) In the case of goods or documents, 
‘for the gpurpose of manufacturing or 
processirg the goods delivered or cov- 
}ered by the documents, with the purpose 
{of -ultimate sale, cr for the purpose of 
| loading, nloading, storing, shipping, 
|transshipping or otherwise dealing with 
them in a manner preliminary to or 
necessary to their sale; or 


| (c) In the case of instruments, for 
| the purpose of delivering them to a prin- 
jcipal for or pnder whom the borrower 
jis holding them, or for consummation 
of some transaction involving delivery 
to a depositary or registrar, or for their 
presentation, collection, or renewal. 


Limits Placed on 
Validity of Pledge 

Section 3. (Attempted Creation or 
|Continuance of Pledge Without Delivery 
‘or Retention of Possession.) 

1. An attempted pledge or agreement 
ito pledge not accompanied by delivery 
|of possession, other than such as is de- 
; scribed in subsection 1(b) of section 2, 
|shall be valid as against creditors of 
|the borrower only’ as follows: 

(a) to the extent that new value is 





|such pledge or agreement to pledge shall 
| be valid as against all creditors’with or 
{without notice, for 10 days from the 
\time the new value is given, although 
‘the lender has not taken possession; 

| (b) after the lapse of the period pro- 
| vided in paragraph (a), and in any case 
jnot falling within paragraph (a), then 
|only from and as of the*time that the 
|lender takes possession. 

| 2. Purchasers - and without 
/notice of the lender’s interest shall take 
|free of any such pledge or agreement 
‘to pledge unless it has been perfected 
'by possession taken. 

3. (a) Where a lender, although for a 
| temporary and limited purpose, delivers 
|to a borrower goods, documents or in- 
| struments in which the lender holds a 
security interest, but such delivery is 
not accompanied by the execution of a 
; trust receipt or made pursuant to an 
| agreement to execute a trust receipt, the 
lender’s interest shall not, in the absence 
of resumption of possession, continue 
effective against creditors of the bor- 
|rower for more than ten days after 
|such delivery. 

(b) If the lender in such a ¢ase re- 
sumes possession, the provisions of this 
section shall apply as if the transaction 
jhad been from the beginning an agree- 
;ment to pledge for new value given by 
the lender. 
| _(c) If the transaction except for the 
jabsence of the trust receipt or agree- 
|ment to execute the same fulfills the 
‘requirements of a trust receipt trans- 
|action, then if the borrower later executes 
|a trust receipt covering the goods, docu- 
;ments or instruments delivered the pro- 
| visions of this act sh 
| transaction had been a trust 
| transaction from the beginning, 





receipt 


given by the lender in reliance thereon, | 


all apply as if the! 





ments; or : J India (rupee 

| (b) before the trust receipt is prop? Japan mens” pone saees 

erly filed become in some other marmmer) Singapore (dollar) ..........-- 55.9% 

lien creditors as to the goods, documents! Canada (dollar) ..... nicttw seks ae | 

or instruments. Cubs (peso) ..+...++, "ieee a aes | 

as Mexico (peso) . Ever wwees 47.2750 

Lender’s Security Argentina (peso, gold) ......... 82.2945 

| vey PRET (QPEEPOUBD. cis sic dw- seers 9.9660 

Preserved by Filing ine) (le Pesce tects sinit soc 12.1379 | 
aus - : Ty er’s Filing, Uruguay (peso) ...... vee - 82.8895 | 
Section 7. [Effect of Lend s ee tee evens cae 

jor P Bar silver Jc vedyeainau. a 


ogsession. ' 
The ee filing of the trust re- 
to preserve the d ; : 
st as against all has no liberty of sale or othér disposi- 
therwise | tion, or, having liberty of sale or other 

disposition, is to account to the lender 
etaking of pos-| for the proceeds of any disposition of 
hall thereafter, | the goods, documents or instruments, the 
on is retained, | lender shall be entitled, to the extent of 
to all persons his security interest,‘and as against all 


As 
|ceipt shall be effective 
‘"lender’s security intere 
subsequent parties, save as O 
provided by this act. 

2. The due taking or © 
{session by the lender 5! 
|so long as such possess! 
; have the effect jof notice 
of the lender’s interest. 


J rej r filing or u HM 
wides at puicauee ore the period disposition by the borrower, as follows: 


designated in section 6 (1), the security | (a) to the debts described in section 
interest of the lender shall, after the 8 (4); and also 

lapse of such period, be deemed, as 
against creditors, to accrue only from) proceeds of the goods, documents or in- 
and as of the time of subsequent PropeT struments received by. the borrower 
filing or of the lender’s taking of PS-| within 10 days prior to either application 
session, whichever is prior. ‘for appointment of a receiver of the bor- 





Section 8. _(Validity Against Pur-  yower, or the filing of a petition in bank- 
chasers.) 7 1 | ruptey by or against the borrower, or 
1. Any person who without actua! qemand made by the lender for imme-| 


knowledge of the lender’s interest an@’ diate accounting; and to a priority to the 
for value purchases and obtains delivery | amount of such proceeds; and also 
‘of goods, documents or instruments | (c) to any other proceeds of the goods, 
from the borrower before the trust Te-| qocuments or instruments which are 
‘ceipt is properly filed shall hold the | identifiable, unless the provision for ac- 
subject matter of his purchase free Of| counting has been waived by the lender 
the lender’s interest, whether or not the|}. words or conduct; and knowledge by 
terms of the trust receipt transaction the lender of the existence of such pro- 
give the borrower liberty of sale or other | ceeds, without demand for accounting | 
disposition, or put restrictions on such | made within 10 days, shall be deemed 
liberty. ; such a waiver, 
2. Even though the trust receipt shall Section 10. (Liens in Course of Busi- 
have been properly filed, a purchaser) ness Good Against Lender.),. Liens aris- , 
shall under the following conditions ho 
the subject matter of his purchase free|horrower with reference to the process- 
of the lender’s interest, whether or not) jng, storing, shipping or otherwise deal- 
the terms of the trust receipt transacti®n| jing with the goods in the usual course 
give the borrower ‘liberty of sale oY! of the borrower’s business looking to- 
‘other disposition, or put restrictions 0n| ward their sale, shall attach against the 
;such liberty: to wit: if without knowl- jnterest of the lender as well as against 
\edge of the lender’s interest he purchases | the interest of the borrower, whether or 
from the borrower for value either | not the trust receipt shall have been filed, 
(a) documents in such form as _ to be | but this section shall not obligate the 
negotiable by the borrower, whether|lender personally for any debt secured 
such documents be the original subject |by such lien, 
matter of the trust receipt transaction,| _, A 
or be documents subsequently procured Right to Possession 
by the borrower through storage or ship-| Vests on Default 


me) 0S seule in such Section 11. (Repossession by Lender.) 
form as to be negotiable by the bor- 1, The ater shall 7 ores to pos- 
rower, or instruments in such 10rm as , Session 0 t Pani — s or “s 
by common practice are purchased and struments on default in performance o 

cat on ie tiabl |the obligation secured. E | 
sold as if negotiable. | 2. A lender entitled to possession un- 
Rules in Cases of ;der the terms of the transaction, or of 


d {subsection 1 hereof, may demand and 
Purchase Presente take such possession without legal proc- 


3. The followi ‘ules shall governjess whenever that is possible without | eceip i 
; : ee ! |may extend to any obligation for which 


cases of purchase from the borrower not | breach of the peace. 
falling under either of the preceding | 8. After possession duly taken, the 
subsections: |lender shall hold the goods, documents 
| (a) Whether or not a trust receipt | or instruments so taken with the same 
|shall have been properly filed, 2 pur-|rights, and under the same duties, as 
lchaser for value shall hold the sucject;may be provided by agreement between 
|matter of his purchase free of the lend- | the lender and the borrower with respect 
ler’s interest under the following con-| thereto, or in the absence of such agree- 
ditions: |ment as may be from time to time pre- 
(i) if in due course of business he | sexibed by law for a pledgee in posses- 
buys goods, documents or instruments | S102. : 
| from : a under the terms | Section 12. (Lender Not Responsible 
of the trust receipt transaction, has lib- 
erty of sale, or 
(ii) if in due course of business he re- 
,ceives such goods, documents or instru- | 
ments as deliveries under a preexisting | 


}classes of persons as to whom his se-| 


the curity interest was valid at the time of | of = iaeely tials Consenied) (chattel 


(b) to any proceeds or the value of any | 


|ing arising out of contractual acts of the | 


| ‘ 

| Duration of Legal 

|Effect Provided For 
3. A trust receipt, in order to be ad-| 


| cured 


jany formal requirement of execution 
|save that prescribed in Section 2 of this 
| act. 


|days after filing, or 


trust receipt. 


missible for filing, need not conform to 


Section 14. (Duration of Filing and 
Refiling.) 

1. A trust receipt properly filed shall 
continue to have the effect provided by 
this act until either | 

(a) Sixty days after the stated matu- 
rity of the obligation thereby secured, or 
in case no maturity is stated until 60} 


| 


(b) expiration of the period froim 
time to time provided by law for validity 


mortgage) (conditional sale), whichever 
is prior. ' 

‘ “Conditional sale” is the phrasing to 
be preferred, where the statutes of the 
State require filing thereof, because of 
the greater informality customary in 
records ef conditional sale; as also be 
cause both conditional sales and trust; 
receipts involve only new value.\ | 

2. At any time before expiration of 
validity, a trust receipt nay be refiled 
by copy, together with a statement signed 
by the lende¥ that the obligation se- 
is still unsatisfied, and giving, 





at the lender’s option, the maturity or 
extended maturity of such obligation; | 


j}and such refiling shall be marked with} 
|the original file number, and filed, in-| may be cited as the Uniform Trust Re- 


dexed, and entered, and shall be valid, 
in like manner as an original filing, and | 





| junior interests. 


| 








Number of Automobiles Financed 


{shall continue the prior rank of the! pealed.] 


lender’s security interest as against all 


| 


Certain Transactions 


Not Affected by Act 


Section 15. [Limitations on Effect of | 
Filing.] | 

1. A trust receipt, when properly filed, | 
shall have the validity provided by this | 
act as against any purchaser or lien 
creditor, only as to. goods, documents or 
instruments, or as to obligations, with! 
respect to which the instrument as filed 





| would put a person of reasonable dili- 


gence on inquiry; and save for obliga- 
tions arising directly out of the pur- 
chase of the goods, documents or instru- 
ments by or for the borrower, the trust ; 
receipt, though properly filed, shall have 
no effect as against any purchaser or 
lien creditor with regard to any obliga- 
tion beyond the definite maximum figure 
stated im the trust receipt or endorsed 
thereon over the lender’s signature be- 
fore filing or refiling. 

2. As against purchasers and lien 
creditors, the security interest of the 
lender under a trust receipt transaction | 





the goods, documents or instruments 
stood security before such transaction, 
and to any new value given or agreed to 
be given as a part of such transaction; 
but the trust receipt transaction shall 
not be effective to create a new security 
interest in the lender securing past in- 
debtedness of the borrower beyond the 
extent of new value given by release or 
surrender of other security, nor shall the 
obligation secured extend to future 


been contracted for at the time of the 


| transaction. 


Section 16. [Act Not Applicabie to 
Certain Transaction.] This act shall not 
apply to single transactions of legal or 
equitable pledge, not constituting a 
course of business, whether such trans- 


actions be unaccompanied by delivery, or | 


involve constructive delivery, or delivery 
and redelivery, actual or constructive, so 
far as such transactions involve only a 


lender who is an individual natural per- | 


son, and a borrower entrusted as a 


fiduciary with handling investments or | 


finances. of the lender. 
Section 17. [Cases Not Provided For. ] 


In any case not provided for in this! 


act the rules of law and equity, includ- 


ing the law merchant, shali continue to) 
apply to trust receipt transactions and | 
pledge transactions mt accompanied by! 
delivery, and in particular the rules re- | 


lating to principal and agent and to the 


jeffect of fraud, misrepresentation, duress | 
or | 


or coercion, mistake, bankruptcy, 
other invalidating cause, shall continue 
to apply to trust receipt transactions. 

Section 18. [Uniformity of Interpre- 
tation.] This act shall be so interpreted 
and construed as to effectuate its gen- 
eral purpose to make uniform the law 
of the States which enact it. 

Section 19. [Constitutionality.] If any 
part of this act is decided to be uncon- 


stitutional and void, such decision shall } 


not affect the validity of the remaining 
parts of this act unless the part held 


void is indispensable to the operation of | 


the remaining parts. 
Section 20. [Short Title.] This act 


ceipts Act. 

Sectié6n 21. [Inconsistent Laws Re- 
[Except so far as they are 
applicable to trust recegpt transactions 
entered into before this act takes ef- 
fect, the following acts shall be and 
hereby are repealed * * *; and] all 
acts or parts of acts inconsistent with 
this act are hereby repealed. 

Section 22. [Time and Manner of Tak- 
ing Effect.] This act shall take ef- 
= * > 





Underground Wiring 
Systems Advocate 


Advantages Said Partially to 
Offset Added Cost 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


installing underground systems initially, 
according to Mr. Horton. New realty de- 


; velopments, he said, would likely be | between the 


able to obtain the subterranean distribu- 
tion and service systems if the price 
came within reason. 

Modern layouts of subdivisions and 
changed styles of architecture in homes 
would give an underground system ad- 
vantages, it was stated. Formerly 
streets were straight, there were park- 
ings between the sidewalk and curb, 16- 
foot alleys were common and gables 
faced the streets and alleys. But in re- 
cently developed subdivisions, curving 
streets, predominate, alleys have been 
eliminated, sidewalks often adjoin the 
curb, aud eaves instead of gables on the 
front and rear of dwellings. 

Straight overhead lines branching in 
any direction are consequently out of the 
question in many instances, it. was’ as- 
serted, and often.it is difficult and ex- 
pensive to build them otherwise. In such 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS UNLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHep WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DAILy 






Proper Division 
Of Control Called 
Need of Aviation 





‘Clarence M. Young Defines 

| Respective Functions of 
Federal and State Regu- 
lation of Air Travel 





| 
| [Continued from Page 2.] 
| tary of Commerce is obliged to foster 
'and encourage air commerce, and to pro- 
vide the necessary regulatory system. 

.The twofold provisions of this Act 
have been actively carried forward dur- 
| ing the four-year period of its existence, 
las is evidenced by the present aeronau- 
| tics growth and activity. 

System Is Explained > 

| The system as developed provides a 
network of aerial highways, the use of 
| which has contributed in a great meas- 
| ure to the success of the scheduled air 
transportation routes operating in all 
sections of the country today, as well as 
the itinerant operation of aircraft. 

Also, within the province of the Fed- 
| eral agency is the investigation, record- 
ing, and analyzing of aircraft accidents. 
The results of this work are utilized in 
promulgating fitting and proper rules 
for the operation of aircraft, intended, 
| of course, to prevent recurrences of a¢ 
cidents and casualties wherever possiblal 
; I would like to call attention to the 
fact that as long as there is transpor- 
tation, there will bé transportation acci- 
dents. Accidents are in no sense pecu- 
‘liar to air transportation, although one 
might gain that impression from. the 
| amount of attention which they receive. 
| They are no more excusable or inexcusa- 
ble in the one case than the other, nor 
should they be made the subject of a 
greater criticism or condemnation. 

Under the Air Commerce Act, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce ig authorized to con- 
duct research into the many questions 
involved in the subject of aeronautics and 
to request cooperation of, and to make 
suggestions to, other governmental agen- 
cies in behalf of aeronautic development. 
Further, the Department of Commerce is 
| charged with the duty of maintaining 
suitable regulation governing the licens- 
| ing, inspection and approval of aircraft 
}and airmen, operating interstate. The 
| Federal Government has extended the ad- 
| vantages of Federal registration and ap- 
| proval to those so desiring it within the 
limits of the several States. The entire 
| authority of the Federal Government in 
this matter is based on the provision for 
regulating interstate commerce. 

Air Traffic Rules 

The only section of the Federal regu- 
lations affecting intrastate activities and 
the main exception to the general rule is 
the Air Traffic Rules. As far as these 
rules are concerned, intrastate aircraft 
| lose such identity when they are in the 
| air, and they are just as amenable to the 
same rules as to passing, crossing, signal- 
| ling landing, etc., as are licensed air- 
|eraff. It follows then that regulations 
covering aeronautics will admit of but 
one standard of airworthiness, only a 
limited range of piloting ability end no 
variation in the traffic rules. 
| Prior to the passage of the Air Com- 
| merce Act of 1926, there was some ques- 
| tion as to the proper clause of the consti- 
| tution under which the Federal poweu 
| could be exercised over aeronautics, Tk 
| treaty-making power, power over com- 
| merce, the admiralty power, and the war 
| power were all suggested as being sufii- 
| cient to support a Federal Air Act. The 
power over commerce was adopted by 
Congress as being the most appropriate 
and effective basis for Federal controi 
over aviation. The Air Commerce Act 
passed in 1926 left the power divided 
Nation and the States, ex- 
| cept that it provided that all flying must 
be done in conformity with the Air Traf- 
| fic Rules. 
| The Department of Commerce, being 
;in an unequaled position for obtaining 
| data and information on all phases of the 
| subject, is the more logical and more effi- 
| cient agency to promulgate needed rules 
jand regulations governing the licensing, 
| inspection and approval of aircraft and 
|airmen, together with other incideptal 
| items coming within the sphere of regu- 
|lated activities. The fact that the De- 
| partment of Commerce has already per- 
fected an extensive organization to per- 
| form these duties, supports strongly the 
| advisability of Federal regulation. 
| On the State side of the question, 
| greater economies and perfect uniformity 
{can be achieved by taking this view of 


| Federal leadership. Obviously,  there- 


| 


sociation, and two or more persons hav- | Contract to Be Given cece ie uae Ge sous e See goods, 
ing a joint or common interest. Binding Effect ore” or instruments trom suc | 


“Possession,” as used in this act. with! 
reference to possession taken or retained 
by aes leneee, means actual possession 
- oe Sees 6 SaaENeN, oF, if in writing and signed by the borrower, | 
posseenion as oo ai adit ox span | shall, with reference to goods, documents | 
tlhe enn y oe 8s or sigNs| or instruments thereafter delivered by 

otl outward marks placed and re-/ the lender to the borrower in reliance on! 
maining in conspicuous places, may rea-| such eontract, be equivalent to a trust 
sonably be expected to indicate to a third |receipt within the terms of section 6 (1) 
party that the lender has control over; 2 Such a contract shall ian 4a atinh 


and interest jn the goods. |goods, documents, or instruments be 


Section 4. (Contract to Give Trust | 
eceipt.) “| 
1. A contract to give a trust receipt, 


Ir 


(b) Nor shall any limitation placed by 
the lender by the terms of the trust re- 
ceipt or otherwise on liberty of sale} 
granted to the borrower affect the pro- | 
visions of this subsection 3, unless such: | 
limitation be actually known to the| 
buyer. | 

(c) The proper filing of a trust receipt 
shall, from the time of filing, be the 


/equivalent of actual knowledge of the 


terms of such trust receipt, as against a 


Shows Decrease in Month of J une 





‘Total Is Lower Than for May or for Same Month in 1929, 
Says Commerce Department 





The number of automobiles financed 
during June, as reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by 439 automobile- 
financing organizations, was 332,858, on | 
which $141,888,578 was advanced, as| 
compared with 344,220, on which $145,- 
346,014 was advanced in May, the De- 


communities, where underground lines|fore, the method by which the States 


|operations; their totals are shown 


“Purchase” includes taking by condi- | 
tional sale, lease, mortgage, pledge, and 
the acquisition of any specific lien, legal 
or equitable, by contractual acts. 

“Security interest” means a property 
interest in goods, documents or instru- | 
ments, limited in extent to securing per- | 
formance of some obligation of the bor- | 
rower or of some third person to the! 
lender, and includes title, whether or not | 
expressed to be absolute, whenever such, 
title is in substance taken, held or re-' 
tained for security only. 

“Value” means any consideration suf- 
ficient to support a simple contract. An/| 
antecedent or preexisting claim, whether | 
for money or not, whether contingent or | 
absolute, whether matured or not, and! 
whether against the transferor or) 
against another person, constitutes value 
where goods, documents or instruments 
are taken either in satisfaction thereof 
or as security therefor. . 


Requirements for 
Transaction Set Forth 


Section 2. (What Constitutes Trust 
Receipt Transaction and Trust Receipt.) 

1. A trust receipt transaction within 
the meaning of this act is any transac- 
tion between a lender and a borrower 
for the purposes set forth in subsection 
3, whereby 

(a) a lender holding a security interest 
in goods, documents or instruments de- 
livers or causes to be delivered such 
oods, documents or instruments to the 

rrower; or 

(b) a lender gives new value in re- 
liance upon the transfer to such lender 
of a security interest in documents 6r 


specifically enforceable against the bor- 
rower; and shall be sp enforceable, 
though oral, provided 


documents or instruments in 
on such contract the lender shall in 
writing demand possession or the exe- 
cution of a trust receipt covering the 
goods, documents or instruments so de- 
livered; but this subsection shal] not en- 
large the scope of the lender’ 
against creditors of the borrower as 
provided in and limjted by subsection 1, 


Rights Incident to 


Instrument Shown 


Section 5. 
Parties.) 

1. Between the lender and the bor- 
rower the terms of the trust receipt 
| transaction shall, save as otherwise pro- 
vided by this act, be valid with refer- 
|ence to: 

(a) The designation of the goods, doc- 
uments or instruments and of the obliga- 
| tion secured; 

(b) The time and method of ‘reim- 
bursement; 
| (c) The borrower’s powers and liber- 


(Validity Between 


| ties of use and disposition of the goods, | 


documents or instruments, and his duties 
with reference to them or their pro- 
| ceeds; 





(d) The lender’s rights and powers in | 


relation to taking or retaking posses- 
sion and sale, 

2. But no provision shall be valid for 
forfeiture of the borrower’s residuary 
interest in so much of the goods, ddcu- 
ments, instruments, or proceeds thereof, 
as may exceed the amount of the obli- 
- 


led that within ten| 
days after the delivery of the goods, 


relfince | 


s rights) 


the | 


pledgee, mortgagee, or transferee in bulk 
| from the borrower, and as against a.per- | 
son taking goods, or taking documents | 
not covered by subsection 2, in payment 
of an antecedent debt other than such as) 
described in paragraph (a) (ii) of this | 
subsection. 


Preferences Are 
Accorded Lender 


_ (da) If the lender consents to the plac- | 
ing of goods subject to a trust 
|in the borrower's stock in trade or sales | 


partment announced Aug. 18. These fig- 
ures compare with 384,520 automobiles 
« $178,893,835 being advanced, 

mary of which was published in the is- 
|sue of Aug. 19) follows in full text: 

| Wholesale financing during June was 
| $64,915,281, as compared with $82,803,- 





or exhibition -oom, or allows such goods to Detailed statistics are given below by| Total (six months) ......... $422,048,044 | that country about Dec. 17 next. (United 
be so placed or kept, such consent or al- months, new cars and used cars shown ae. oi States Department of Commerce.) 
lowance shall have like effect as giving evised. + 
the borrower liberty of sale, in favor; Retail financing: Total New cars financed Used cars*financed Unclassified 
|of the purchasers described in this sub- | 1929 Number Volume Number Volume Number ~ Volume Number Volume 
section 3. | January TES atone cannes 155,630 $73,166,768 78,288 $48,677,337 68,859 $20,734,372 8,483 $3,755,059 
roe ee Pe Rn eR POBTUAIY “ho sacs cnusdeactonans A 189,183 90,489,411 103,079 61,736,873 76,480 24,595,774 9,624 4,156,764 
| tion as > aw = poet oy Sete soe eReRR Oe ac ee hie 302.672 141,076,601 165,898 96,639,213 121,194  37,815.473 15,580 
rod purchase of goods, Pr RRL anc s aacanaaensaan se 378,790 171,931,720 204,949 116,811,926 154,843 47,248,843 * 18,998 
| instruments on credit shall constitute a | yay Pea tan econ tee. = 898,561 «=—«- 183,580,808 212,239 125,096,943 167,567 «50,830,658 18.755 
purchase for value, ahd the lender shall) June 0.000.022 + 384,520 178,983,835 203,632 121,842,467 164,023 50,205,848 16,865 
|be entitled as against the purchaser to eee. epee SS aces : Ss By eee 
;any debt owing to the borrower by | Total (six months) .....++-. 1,809,356 $839,229,143 967,085 $570,804,759 752,966 + $231,430,968 88,305 $36,993,416 | 
|reason of the purchase; except that ae | Ss marie = ST ee Se ee ——e 
(a) the lender's right hall Rent aneit Sue Sos ios cas aenw gaan en . 388,747 $180,205,492 211,296 $125,005,223 162,451 $49,077,845 15,000 $6,122,424 | 
teak An’ aus “Gakat alld pantnah Wine] BOGUS 55:5 + cnncarrcnacarserenes 347,144 162,894,966 183,921 111,664,809 149,413 45,652,348 18,810 5,577,809 
te etiaieen ale onto Rag ng the pur-| September ........ Sanaa soso. 298,286 138,717,971 158,021 94,240,101 127,429 = 39,310,095 12,836 5,167,775 
or } >. | October ee Sena 276,292 126,247,679 132,187 80,745,596 135,158 41,783,894 8,947 3,718,189 
jchaser has knowledge of | the lender’s | November Bee ee eed ee 211,805 941932,292 «97,734 58,596,676 103.950  327340,123 10,121 3'995,493 
wee and , ‘ ORAMIBBY 55:45. cckpue onakaa : 170,399 80,088,696 74,095 48,846,672 89,969 28,574,295 6,335 2,667,729 
this subsection shall not be con-| Total (year) . .0cecesrrs Oe ee ~ — — - 
struced to invalidate any payment to the a 3,502,020 $1,622,316,239 1,825,339 $1,089,902,836 1,527,336 $468,169,568 155,354 $64,242,835 
borrower by rchaser in due course} 19% es. irae a es ae a = an _— oo oe 
eee ee ree vsssiccvaase 164,638 $72,997,775 78,319 —«$45,026,703 «80,7238 «$25,526,546 5,596 «$2,444,526 
ie ee oh ROS WIS f the lender’s | Februar! 197,608 84,756,722 95,199 52,749,661 95,340 29,095,300 7,069 2,911,761 
cage by the purchaser of the lenders} yk INES 285.418 120,872,894 137,365 76,292,271 141,611 41.4745040 6.442 3,106,583 
jrights, whether or not the trust receipt) 45,1 can tae ee enn ae 341.842 144,891,375 «169,994 93,404,850 162823 48,460,620 9,025 3,025,905 
has been properly filed. _. De POR RN ORE *344,220 *145,346,014 *168,614 —, *93,506,638  *167,296  *48.487,788  *8.310 * 3,297,588 
Section 9. (Lender’s Right to Pro-| June ....... 01 22f 2 cess 382,852 141,888,578 157,874 89,939,011 166,560 48,688,483 8,418 3,261,084 
ceeds.) Wh der the t £ the| °" ( 
eeds, ere under the terms o Se EE Se | Ee ee 
trust receipt transaction the borrower Total (six months) ....-+++- 1,666,578  $710,753,358 807,165 _ $450,919,134 14,353 $241,732,777 44,860 $18,047,447 


4 


/ 


financed during June, 1929, the sum of |} 


The Department’s statement (a sum-| 


separately. Some of the smaller firms 
found it impossible to segregate their 
in 
the unclassified group. 

WHOLESALE FINANCING 


would be desirable, requests for them 
have generally been denied by power 
companies because of the costs, even 
when home owners have offered to pay 
part of the expenses. 

The proper kind of cables, sufficiently 
insulated against moisture and abrasion, 
and sufficiently protected to eliminate 
danger in case of a break if the line were 
a high voltage carrier, are necessary for 
underground lines, it was pointed out. 
Splicing and construction of lines offer 
other problems, as special equipment or 














381 in May and $63,216,578 a year ago., 

This summary will be subject to re-| 
receipt | vision in subsequent issues as reports! June |’ 
are received from additional concerns. | 


1929. 
January $35,889,941 
February 47,919,535 
March 61,097,083 
NEL. cs oc.n'en caneaennae wen eae 74,714,226 
May ereces 72,098,629 

12UDe acces 63,216,57 

Total (six months) ......... $354,935,992 

1930. 
| January ; et neeee . $52,363,467 
February ..... eine annkaes 61,163,496 
March aeenesh?edaweeeesdes 76,573,760 
April wsicessan ch be cane e-.. 84,228,709 
May PR TSE -e++ “82,803,381 


64,915,231 


skilled workmen might be needed and 
costs would therefore be greater? Mr. 
Horton stated that tha Department of 
the Interior once requested a power com- 
pany to lay an underground cable across 
a park in Tennessee, but the project was 
deemed too expensive. 


Venezuela Plans Centenary 


A good deal of public work is being 
carried on in Venezuela at the present 
time in preparation for the centenary 
celebration which is to take place in 























|would take advantage of the present 
| Federal system would be to require Fed- 
}eral licensing and -identical air traffic 
|rules. With such requirements in effect, 
the next item within the province of 
State -activity would be the local en- 
forcement of penalties for violations, 
Local enforcement has been found to be 

for the successful function- 
ling of the entire system. Further, State 
|agencies or commissions devoted to the 
|advancement of aeronautics within the 
|individuak States are of recognized and 
established value. 

It is not important what method or 
| means are adopted by the State or what 
|title the officer or agency receives » 
connection with the enforcement of it 
}air laws, as long as the results achieved 
jare in accordance with the principles 
‘of uniformity and are favorable to the 
unhindered progress of aeronautics. 


| necessary 





| Banking Bill Hearings 


To Start in November 


| 





Hope Voiced Congress Will Act 
Early After Reconvening ~ 





Hearings on the Glass bill (S. 4723) 
to provide for the safer operation and 
| more effective use of the assets of the 


| 


99 | National banking associations to regu- 


late interbank control, and to prevent 

the undue diversion of funds into specu- 

|lative operations, will be opened by a 

subcommittee of the Senate Committee 

{on Banking and Currency immediately 

jafter the November elections, it was. 
| announced orally at the office of Sena- 

tor Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, Aug. 19. 

| It is hoped, it was stated, that hear- 

|ings may be completed in time to make 

possible consideration of the bill by 

| Congress soon after reconvening in De- 

cember. 

| A number of such bills are now before 

|the Committee, and it is expected, after 
hearing several experts, to use the Glas 

bill as a basis on which to build lee 
lation. 4 
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St. Louis Bureau — 
Defends Course 
In Broker Case 












Better Business Agency De- 
nies Assertions Made in 
State Commissioner of Se- 
curities’ Report 





State of Missouri: 
St. Louis, Aug. 19. | 
A denial that reports of the Better; 
Business Bureau of St. Louis eulogized 
W. H. Young & Bros., formerly sto 
and bond brokers of St. Louis, has been 
made by Harry W. Riehl, general man- 
ager of the Bureau, in a statement reply- 
ing to a letter recently sent by the Sec- 
retary of State of Missouri, Charles U. 
Becker, to the Governor, Henry S. Caul- 
field, transmitting a report of the State) 
Commissioner of Segurities, Fenton T.| 
Stockard, on the Young company. | 
(United States Daily, V:1809). i 
Mr. Riehl also declares that the ‘‘state- | 
ment that the St. Louis Better Business | 
Bureau filed no complaint with the Se-) 
curities Departraent against the Youngs | 
is untrue.” On several occasions, he 
continues, notably on Dec. 11, 1929, and| 
Mar. 20, 1930, specifically; “cases of law! 
= were placed before the Depart- 
et.”” | 
To the third statement of Mr. Becker | 
relative to the Better Business Bureau 
of St. Louis, namely, that “the brother-| 
in-law of the president of the St. Louis 
Better Business Bureau was the main 
squeeze in the sales machine of the} 
Young Company,” Mr. Riehl replies that 
“M. L. Barrett, so-called engineer of the, 
Young Brothers, who is a_brother-in- 
law of Nelson R. Darragh, president of 
the St. Louis Bureau, came to the Young 
brothers in the last few months of the 
firm’s solvency. . 
’ Selling Connection Denied 
“He enjoyed an excellent reputation 
as a securities man, and was not con- 
nected with the selling of Young 
Brothers’ preferred stock in which thir- | 
teen-twentieths of the $2,000,000 losses 
were sustained. It was his duty to in-| 
vestigate industrial and investment prop-| 
erties’ in which the Youngs were _in- 
terested.” | 
The réport of the Secretary of State 
is characterized by Mr..Riehl in his 
statement as “an apparent attempt to 
becloud the issues and confuse the facts 
in an atte®pt to justify gross dereliction 
in the administration of the securities 
division of the Secretary of State’s 
office.” - 
Mr. Riehl asserts that upon two sep- 
arate occasions, the Commissioner of 
Securities had agreed to make an ex- 
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August Shows Upward Trend 
In Price of Farm Products| 


Department of A griculture Reports Higher Quotations for 
Potatoes, Veal Calves, Hogs, Slaughter Lambs 
And Feed; Corn Holds Own 








” ‘ 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


the central west relieved the drought in;caused by the variation in quality, some | 


4 


| some areas, and this, together witlY some shipments showing marked deteriora- 
slackening in demand at the higher|tion. Broilers that graded price to 
prices, was principally responsible for | fancy commanded attractive premiums 
the easier tone of the market. Crop} but poor stock had to be discounted 


prospects were sharply reduced by the 
drought and the Aug. 1 official estimate 
placed the corn crop at 2,211,00,000 
bushels. A further reduction of 100,- 
000,000. to 150,000,000 bushels has oc- 
curred since Aug. 1, according to official 
and trade estimates. Shoula these esti- 
mates be borne out, the 1920 crop would 
be the smallest since 1901. The oats 
market weakened somewhat, along with 
other grains. Market offerings were 
light and trade reports indicate that 
larger amounts were being kept on farms 
for feed to supplement the prospective 
short supply of corn. Rye was lower 
with wheat, while flax declined_under the 
influence of heavier offerings and only 
moderate inauiry for new seed. 

Commercial feedstuff prices advanced 
sharply, stimulated by higher feed grain 
prices and the lower carrying, capacity 
of pastures. Millfeeds advan@d $2 to 
$6 per ton during the second week of 
the month. Cottonseed oil mills began 
operating in south Georgia. Demand 
for cottonseed was reported goodre * 

Hay markets strengthened somewhat. 
Demand was good at practically all mar- 
kets, particularly for the better grades 
of hay. Pastures are poorer than in 
any previous Summer month for 50 years 
or more, and many farmers have been 
compelled to feed from their mew grain 
and hay crops. But beneficial showers 
of “a local character have helped some 
droughty sections. : 


heavily. Prices of fowls were shaged | 
slightly due to the increase in supply. | 


Rather Sharp Advances 
In Butter Markets 


Butter markets throughout the second | 
week of August were firm and some 
rather sharp advances were reported. 
The trade in general felt that the re-| 
cent advances were justified in view of | 
the light supplies of fresh goods avail- | 
able, and reports of continued curtailed | 
production over most of the midwestern 
producing States. Some _ trading in 
storage goods in a large way was re-| 


able for fresh made goods. The drought 
still continued over most of the pro- 
ducing territory, although broken in 
some quarters by local showers which 
have been of some benefit to the pas- 
tures. 

The cheese markets at Wisconsin as- 
sembling points continued the firm trend 
of the past month. Trading was active 
with current supplies increasingly 
lighter. The higher board rulings at 
country points were reflected in the frac- 
tional advances at all the more impor- 
tant cheese distributing centers. While 
the net “into-storage’ movement was 
lighter during July than June in most 
of the nine sections into which the coun- 
try is divided, approximately 1,000,000 
more pounds of cheese were put into re- 
frigerators in the east north-cenéyal sec- 
tion which includes the States of Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio. 

Potato shipments increased toward the 
middle of August with heavier move- 
ment from Minnesota and other northern 
States. Early Ohios in the southeastern 
part of Minnesota were lower at $1.35 
per hundred pounds and _ the market 
there Was dull. Prices of midwestern 
Cobblers in the Chicago carlot market 
were lower after reaching a top 0 
$2.15, Cantaloupe markets showed some 
weakness. Standard crates from Arkan- 
sas brought $1.50 at Chicago. The Mich- 
igan shipping season opened. 


Fat Lamb Prices Turn 
Definitely Upward 

Weighty steers, which predominated 
in the cattle run at Chicago early the 
second week of August, sank to new 
low levels. Later in the week, under 
sharply curtailed receipts, prices recov- 
ered. Extreme top in heavy steers was 
$10.25 while mixed yearling steers and 
a sold up to $11, Stocker and 
feeder cattle sold around 20 cents higher, | 
but vealers wer¢ mostly steady. 

Hog values scored sharp advances. 
Part of this probably was due to the 
usual late Summer advance as well as 
to the reduction from saleable supplies, 
although total receipts were not much 


Radio Commission Lists 


' Security Regulation 


;mercial banking institutions, but rather | 
{to supplement their 


ported at prices close to those obtain-| 


different than a week earlier. Shippers 
were Consistent buyers and small pack- 
ers were in the market for fairly large 


New Applications Received 
[Continued from Page 8.] 
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Bank Deposits 


Land-Bank Place 
In Farm Credit — 
Field Described 


President of Spokane Unit 
Says Federal Institution Is 
Not in Competition With! 
Commercial Bank | 


Spokane, Wash., Aug. 19.—Pederal | 
land banks and intefmediate credit banks | 
are not intended to compete with com- 


activities in the| 
credit field, the president of the Federal | 
Land Bank of Spokane, E. M. Ehrhardt, 
téld the 1930 convention of the Montana! 
Bankers’ Association recently. 

Mr. Ehrhardt said that such expres- 
sions as “the Government in business” 
and “Government banks” are misdescrip- 
tions of the agricultural credit insti- 
tuations. “There is nothing in the acts 
of Congress creating these institutions,” 
he said, “or in the policies of the boards 
{administering them, which indicates a 
purpose to invade any field of banking 
already adequately served or to create a 
monopoly in ahy new field. On the con- 
trary, it is plainly the intent that the 
operations of these institutions should 
supplement, rather than compete with, 
the es@ablished systems of State and na- 
tional banks, whose primary function 
and greatest field af profit and service 
has to do with short-time credit, just 
as it is the apparent intent that each 
‘of these three systems shall in turn be 
supplemented and stabilized by the op- 
jerations of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem.” 





| Farm Credit Different 

| The basic principles upon which credit 
may be extended with safety were not 
modified by the passage of either the 
Federal Farm Loan Act in 1916 or the 
Agricultural Credit Act in 1923, Mr. Ehr- 
hardt declared. .“‘The law recognizes 
frankly that agricultural credit has cer- 
tain elements different from those 
other industries and makes due allow- 
ance for its particular needs. But this 
credit, to remain helpful, must be used 
on a sound and constructive basis and 
must not be abused. No industry was 


¢ ever permanently benefited by injudicious 


credit.” 
An authorized summary of Mr. Ehr- 
hardt’s address follows in full text: 


| That the systems of Federal Land and 


ture, authorized and supervised by the 
Federal Government. They are designed 


to supplement the existing facilities of | 


the commercial banks. 


|district” of the city, in the opinion of| were advised that this provision was | 


|Intermediate Credit Banks are coordi- | 
nate branches of-a national credit struc- | 


¢ 





Oregon Statute on Operation 
Of Trust Business Construed 


Capital of $200,000 Required of State Bank for That Par 
pose in City of More Than 100,000 Population, 
* Attorney General Rules 


State of Oregon, 

An Oregon State bank which is lo- 
cated within the corporate limits of a 
city with a population in excess of 100,- 
000, must have a capital stock, of $200,-| event, comply with all the requirements 
000 in order to qualify to do trust busi-|of this act. In an opinion from this 
ness, even though it is ‘quite remote office to you under date of July 10, 1928 
from and outside the central business| (Ops. Atty. Gen. 1927-28, p. 829), you| 


Salem, Aug. 19. 


,Comp. Stat., provides that any bank or | 
trust company which shall amend _ its 
articles of incorporation must, in such 





Assistant Attorney General Lester T./mandatory and that it was necessary 


Parker. He so advised the Supervisor of | that when a bank or trust company | 4 


i 2 H. C. Johnson, in a letter dated!amends its articles of incorporation for | 
ug. c 

Banks located in outlying sections of 
cities of the size mentioned are _ per- 
/muitted by law to have a less capital thah 
|those in the business district, if they en- 
|gage in a general banking business, but 
jthe special permissive proviso does not 
lapply to those banks that engage in 
|trust business, Mr. Parker holds. 
| ‘The letter written by Mr. Parker fol- 
|lows in full text: 
| Dear sir: We have your letter of Aug. 
18, 19380, which reads as follows: 

“A State a = a. ad 
stock, organized in 3 to do a genera e en 
banking business. has been operating oe See a and 11 of section 3231, 3 
| under its original articles in one of our | Rem. Comp. Stat., section 3231, speci- 
\large cities with a population in excess | fies the powers of a trust confpany. 


| of 100,000 and in a location quite remote Increased Capital Required 


|from «und outside the ‘central business | . 
| district of such city as defined by the; To Conduct Trust Business 
{supervisor of banking under section! I . sas i ae E " 
| 3226, Rem. Comp. Stat. It now desires a ki et — clear that where 
t d i ticles i dan lify | @ bank is granted the privilege of ‘doing 
| to amend its articles in order to qualify | 4 «trust business” it necessarily by vir- 
|to do trust ‘business but does not wish tye of doing such trust he 

comes also a “trust company” as that 


|to increase its capital stock. 
|. “Can the supervisor of banking grant term is defined by Rem. Comp. Stat., sec- 
to it a certificate of authority to do trust | tion 3221, supra. 

jbusiness if the above amendment. is _ Since a bank, when it seeks to amend 
'its articles of incorporation, must com- 


| made to its articles, without increasing 
ply with the laws relating to,capital ex- 


| its capital to $200,000?” 

gee : : 
. ire isting at the time such amendment is 

| Less Capital Requ red sought to be made, it follows that a 


Outside Business District bank seeking to amend its articles to 


| Section 19, chapter Laws of 1929, provide for the doing of a trust business 
| provides that no bank shall incorporate | must also increase its capital to at least 
|for or commence business in a city of 1 amoul ) e 
|more than 100,000 population unless it | trust companies, which, in a city of over 
| has a paid-in capital of at least $150,000. | 19¢,000 population, is $200,000. This is 
t is, however, provided in this section | Mecessary regardless of where within the 
that the supervisor of banking may Corporate limits of such city the bank is 
|make an order defining the central busi- | located. 
ness district of a city and banks may The conclusion we have reached above 
locate outside such district with a min-| is substantiated by the decision of our 
Supreme Court in the case of State ex 


imum capital of $50,000, 

This section also provides that no, rel Osborne v. Nichols, 38 Wash. 309, 
trust company shall incorporate or com-| Wherein the court held that where an 
mence business in a city of over 100,000 
population with a less capital than $200,- 
000, nor until it has a paid-up capital of 
|at ‘cast $200,000. With reference 


the amendment was made with regard 
|to capital. 


Rem. Comp. Stat., section 3221, defines 


| business” follows: 
| The term “trust company” where used in 
thig act, unless a different meaning ap- 
|pedrs from the context, means any corpora- 
tion, organized under the laws of this State, 
engaged in trust business. 

The term “trust business” shall include 
the business of doing any or all of the 
things specified in subdivisions 2, 3, 4, 5, 


as 


| 
| 


72, 


| 


articles to include the word “Trust” in 
|its corporate name, such corporation 
to *must comply with the laws with refer- 
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INDEX 


any purpose it is neeessary that it com- | 
ply with the law existing at the time | 


|ment of Commerce. 
|nouncement follows in full text: 


the terms “trust company” and “trust | 


business, be- | 


the minimum amount provided for for | 


existing corporation sought to amend its | 
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Survey Reveals - 
Increased Rayon 
Underwear Sales 





Commerce Division Finds 
Gains in Both Women’s 
And Men’s Garments in 
Study of 68 Stores 


Gains in ynderwear sales in 68 retail 
stores locatgd in 25 cities were confined 
to rayon garments, while sales of wom- 
en’s cotton and silk underwear’ showed 
ecreases, according to @ study made by 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion during the period from Feb. 1 to 
May 1, 1930, and made public Aug. 19 
by the textiles division of the Depart- 
The division’s an- 


Sales of women’s rayon underwear 
showed a relative gain of 10.3 per cent 
‘in 1929 over 1928, silk underwear 2.2 
|per cent, and cotton, 0.3 per cent, ac- 
jcording to a study made by the Nationai 
|Retail Dry Goods Association covering 
|68 retail stores located in 25 cities and 
\16 States. During the period from Feb. 
1 to May 1, 1930, sales of women’s rayon 
underwear indicated an increase of 2.5 
;per cent, as compared with the corre- 
| sponding period of last year; while sales 
}of both cotton and silk underwear reg- 
| istered decreases, being 4.4 per cent and 
|3.2 per cent, respectively. 
| Declines ‘n Cotton 
| The value of women’s underwear sales 
jin 1929 shqwed the largest increase in 
| popular price stores and in medium size 
|cities. Rayon underwear sales showed 
the largest gaineover 1928 in popular 
| price stores, while substantial gains were 
|made in both the medium priced and 
/exclusive stores. Silk underwear sales 
increased slightly except in medium 
priced stores, where the decline amounted 
|to 1 per cent. Sales of cotton under- 
wear, however, indicated decreases rang- 
\ing from 2.1 to 3.5 per cent, according 
|to the report. For the 1930 quarter, 
|popular price and medium price stores 
| were the only ones showing relative 
gains in underwear. These gains were 
confined exclusively to rayon. goods, 

_ Sales of men’s rayon underwear dur- 
ing the period Feb. 1, 1929, to Feb. 1, 
1930, showed increases ranging from 20.9 
|per cent to 25.9 per cent for all classes 
of stores as compared with the corre- 
{sponding period in 1928-29. Both cot- 
|ton and silk underwear sales showed 
|sliggt increases, wool underwear sales. 
| decr€éased from between 7 and 8 per cent. 
|During the 1930 quarter, men’s rayon 


| underwear sales also made gains of from 
| 2.2 per cent in medium frice stores to 
/6.8 and 10.2 per cent in popular 


trust companies, 


for less capital for such companies Jo- | 


there is ao provision | ence to capital. 


amination of the records of the Young 
company. On one occasion, according to 
Mr. Riehl’s statement, the Commissioner |. ; : 
“inferred in unmistakable language that imitely upward. Dressed markets im- 
he was restrained from proceeding |Ptved and shipper demand for lambs 
against the Young Brothers by Secre- became a factor of importance, in the 


purchases each day. 
At Chicago, fat lamb prices turned def- 


tary of State Charles U. Becker, his upturn which carried prices to levels 50 
superior.” : to 75 cents higher. Native lambs con- 


ter Business Rureau, according to Mr. Was‘no visible distress marketing on ac- 
Riehl, urged Mr. Stdckard to make an count of drought conditions, but rather, 
investigation of the Young company be- the uniform distribution of the receipts 


Business, Wor of the St. Louis Bet- tinued to sell above range stock. There 


fore granting them »® new license for|seemed to indicate a policy of waiting | 


1930. Mr. Riehl asserts that the Com- for satisfactory prices. 
missioner agreed to coriduct an inves-} Fleece wools were more active than in 
tration before renewing the license, but early August. Strictly combing 64’s and 
dd not do so. * finer, Ohio fleeces were firm at 75 and 77 
Called Fact-Finding Agency cents scoured basis. Similar lines 58’s- 


used for four days only, during period when | Cooperation Is Essential 


|cated without the central business dis- 


“The, Better Business Bureau of St. 
Louis is a fact-finding agency,” Mr. Riehl, 
in his statement, declares. “It gathers 
and disseminates facts to inquirers on! 
financial and merchandise subjects but} 
in so doing expresses no opinions and} 
in no way influences the decision which! 
the investor reaches or the conclusions 
which he forms. Such was the case in 
our reports on W. H. Young & Bros.” 
_ “When the Bureau first began receiv- 
ing reperts that Young Brothers were 
offering unregistered stock,” Mr. Riehl 
continues, “it made an investigation, and 
the facts obtained were incorporated in 
a report of the financial division pub- 
lished late in 1929. = 

“This report set forth the position of 
Young Brothers as to the legality of 
their sale of their stock. It set forth 
the dissenting cpinion of Commissioner 
Stockard and it also set forth-that F. C. 
Young had stated that he and his brothe® 
had_agreed with Stockard to repurchase 
he unregistered stock from anyone to 
vyhom their sales force had sold .it, and 
to refrain from selling any moré of it 
until it was properly registered.” 

St. Louis investment houses have no| 
objection to being examined by the Com- 
missioner of Securities, according to Mr. 
Riehl. They welcome such examination, | 
he declares, but do object to pa*ing the| 
expense over and above the fees which | 
they pay into the Department for their 
licenses. “It appears to us,” he con-| 
tinues, “to be eminently unfair to charge 
them $100,000 for the opportunity of be- 
coming licensed and then be compelled 
to pay on top of this for the cost of 
such investigations and examinations as | 
the Commissioner deems advisable~ to) 
make,” 

The Better Business Bureau of St. 
Louis has always endeavored to extend 
the utmost cooperation to the Securities | 
Department, Mr. Riehl asserts. “The 
arent attitude of Stockard and Becker,” | 

> continuey “is wndoubtedly due to 
the radical difference of opinion as ¢to 
the way imwhich the Missouri Securities 
Act, should be administered in this State 
as held by those officials and the Better 
Business Bureau of St. Louis.” 


Changes in Status 
—of— 


State Banks 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- | 
tendent of Banks, has announced: 

Mount Vernon Trust Company, Mount 
Vernon, application filed for branch at 
Gramatan Avenue and East Lincoln Avenue, 
upon discontinuance of branch at No. 2 
Gramatan Avenue. 

Genesee Valley Trust Company, Roches- 
ter, approval given to change of locati®n 
from 21 Exchange Street to 45 Exchange 
Street. 

General Motors Acceptance Corporation, 
New York City, applications filed for per- 





mission to open branches at Rochester, 
N. Y.; San Diego, Calif.; Norfolk, Va.; | 
Fresno, Calif. Forth Werth, Dex.; Chatta- | 


nooga, Tenn.;+and Spokane, Wash. 


Midwood Trust Company, 3rooklyn; | 
branch office authorized, at 1709 King: 
Highway. : | 

Bank of Sicily Trust Company, New 


York City, authorization issued for branch 

at 188 Bleeker Street, former office of Louis 

4 Fugazy, private banker, now deceased, the 

he. ess of which has been sold to the Bank 
Poily Trust Company. 


60’s quality strengthened slightly. Texas 
12 months wool sold from 73 to 75 
cents scoured basis. Northern California 
wools, fairly free from burrs,*were active 
at 66 to 68 cents scoure@ basis. 

Receipts of eggs in four large markets 
were considerably heavier the second 
week of August, quality was improving 
with the cooler weather ayd prices were 
shaded only slightly. The official cold 
storage report for August shows that 
movement of eggs into storage this sea- 
son has broken‘ all previous records. 
Holdings in cold storage on Aug. 


amounted to 11.202,000 cases of eggs. In 


addition, cold storage-holdings of frozen | 


eggs on Aug. 1 also established a record. 


Trading in broilers was very active in| 


mid-August. Receipts in the large mar- 
kets were comparatively light With a 
rather wide range in prices. which was 


Total Value of Wall Paper Produced — 
In 1929 Found to Record Decrease 


1) 


present transmitter is being moved, 
Broadcasting applications: ; , 
WJSV, The Independent Publishing Co., 
Mount Vernon Hills, Va. wgepnentecs = 
construction permit to exten completion 
date to Dee. 10, 1930. 5 : 
WMBC, Michigan Broadcasting (ompany, 
Woodward at Adelaide Street, Detroit, 
Mich., construction permit to make changes 
lin equipment, and increase power from 
250 w. day and 100 w. night to 250 w., un- 
limited-time, on 1,420 ke. i f 
WRBI, Charles A. Kent and Milton U. 
Kent, Kent’s Furniture and Music Store, | 
Tifton, Ga., request for authority to vol- | 
untarily assign license to the WRBI Broad- 
casting Company, Inc. a 
WRBT, Wilmington Radio Association, | 
Inc., 318 North Front Street, Wilmington, 
N. C., construction permit to move trans- 
mitter toePrincess Street Road, Wilming- 
ton, move studio to same, install a new 
transmitter, change frequency from 1,370 
ke. to 1,320 ke., and increase power from 
100 w. to 1 kw., unlimited. : 
WHBC, Head of the Lakes Brogdcasting 
Co.. 1225 Tower Street, Superior, Wis., 
modification of license to use the old equip- 
ment as an auxiliary transmitter to be op- 
erated in cases of emergency with 1 kw. 


| Ozark Radio Corp. of Carterville, Mo., 
construction permit to erect a new sta- 
tion yo us@ 1,500 ke., 100 w., day hours and 
1 eVening hour. 

Clifford C. Sawyer, Elkhart, Kans., con- 


It is thought that these institutions 
should relieve the commercial banks of 
the strain of intermediate and farm loan 
credit, particularly in times of stress or 
panic; that mutual understanding, re- 
spect and cooperation between the com- 
mercial, the intermediate and the land 
bank systems are essential if their full 
possibilities are to be realized, and the 
Pacific Northwest is to enjoy the maxi- 


mum banking service available through | 


these instrumentalities; that practically 
all the funds loaned by these institutions 
represent investments by the farmers of 
the Pacific Northwest or of the lending 
public who have confidence in agricul- 
ture; that the administration of the bank 
is fully conscious of the fact that it 
stands in the position of trustee to the 
| lending and borrowing public, under the 
responsibility of rendering a maximum 
service consistent with sound business 
| principles; and finally, that these insti- 
tutions place their hope of survival, not 
in monetary support from the Govern- 
ment, but rather in making themselves 
indispensable in the national system of 
credit by rendering a needed service upon 
sound banking lines. 


Ruling Forbids Misnaming 
| Wood Veneers as ‘Walnut’ 


| Veneers manufactured from imported 
woods by an individual dealer will no 


struction permit to erect a new station to 
use 1,370 ke., 20 w., and unlimited time. 
Applications received (other than broad- 
casting): ® ; | 
KNW, Mackay Radio & Telegraph (o., 
Palo Alto, Calif.; KNN, Honolulu, Odhu 
Island, renewal of L. P. license for the 52 


Mackay frequencies, 5 kw. 





|longer be descyibed in advertising by 
|the word “walnut” to imply that they 
are derived from trees of the walnut 
family, when such is not the fact, ac- 
cording to a stipulation agreement be- 
tween the individual and the Federal 
Zzede Commission, (Stipulation No. 


| (Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 





Figure Represents Decline, of 0.7 Per Cent Compared © Bidding for Deposits 


1927, Last 


Census Year 
¢ 





The value of wall. paper produced in 
1929 by American manufacturers was 
slightly less than the value of the pro- 
duction in 1927, according to a state- 
ment on Aug. 19 by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

The statement, made public by the 
Department of Commerce, follows in full 
text: 

The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to a preliminary tabula- 
tion of the data collected in the census 
of manufactures taken in 1930, the total 
shipments or deliveries of wall paper 
in 1929 by establishments in the United 
States engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of this commodity amoynted to 
374,967,000 rolls, valued at $29,545,000. 
The value represents a decrease of seven- 


27 
=, 


|” Year 1929, A; year 19 


B Cc 

Number of establishments . ee 54 53 . 
Wage earners (average for the year)t a 4,861 __ 4,811 1.0 | 
Wages: . aise ‘ ‘ . gree $5,892,000 $5,981,451 = 4 
Cost of materials, fuel, and purchased electric current 13,908,000 14,612,415 —4.8 | 
Value of products: pia . 29,845,000 €0,059,153 —0.7 | 
Value added by manufacture: 4 

Total ug peat he : : 15,9378Q0 1 ,446,73 3.2 

Per wage earner : ae . _ oe 3 3,278 3,210 2.1 
Ratio (per cent) of cost of materials, fuel, gtc. to value : | 

: : . > ° 46.6 48.6 Scan 


of products 


*Per cent not computed when base is 1 
*Not including salaried employes. 


on the numbers reported for the several months of the year. 


B; per cent of increase or decrease (—), C. 
A 


tenths of 1 per cent as compared with 
$30,059,153 reported for 1927, the last 
preceding census year. (The number 
of rolls was notireperted for 1927.) The 
1929 figures in this report are based on 
actual returns from manufacturers who 
contributed 877 per cent of the tetal 
value for the ‘industry at the last pre- 
ceding census of manufactures and cn 
estimates for the remaining manufac- 
turers. (See explanatory note below.) 

This industry, as defined for census 
|purposes, embraces establishments en- 
gaged whoMy or principally in the print- 
ing of wall paper on purchased stock. 

The statistics for 1929 are summarized 
in the following table, with comparative 
figures for 1927. The figures fer 1929 
are preliminary and subject to revision. 
| (See, explanatory note below.) 


ess than 100. 


The average number of wage earners is based | < 


This average somewhat 


exceeds the number that would have been required for the work performed if all had 


{been continuously empl@yed throughout the year, because of the fact that manufac- 


turers report the numbers employed on or abeut the 15th day of each month, as shown 
by the pay rolls, usually taking no account of the fossibility that some or all of the 
wage earners may have been on part time or for some other reason may not actually 
have worked the entire week. hus ingsome cases the number reported for a given 
month exeeeds the average for that Came 

Manufacturers’ profits cannot be caleulated from the census figures because no 
data are collected for certain expense items, such as int@rest on investment, rent, de- 
preciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

§Value of products less cast of materials, fucl, and“ purchased electric current. 

Note.—As the purpose of this preliminary report is to make the census statistics 
available at the earliest possible date, thus insuring their maximum current value, they 
have been ecgmpiled from returns which have not received the careful serutiny and 
revision whi¢h will be given them before the publication of the final report. For this 
reason, some of the items in this report may differ appreciably from the gorresponding 
items in the final report for the industry, but it is believed that these ons are 
not of sufficient importance to have any material effect on the value of the statistics for 
practical purposes. 


| 


Of State Is Opposed 





New Jersey Agency Sees Ob- 
jections in Method 


State of New Jersey: 

A Trenton, Aug. 19. 

| Competitive bidding of banks for the 
| privilege of receiving deposits of State 
{funds is fraught with dangergus possi- 
bilities, according to the Abell Audit 
and Survey Commission during a hear- 
jing Aug. 18 at the State House. The 
‘Commission is now engaged in an in- 
| vestigation of business pe'actices by the 

State of New Jersey. 

Horace G. Githens, Deputy State 
| Treasurer, testified that a suggestion on 
{the part,of the National Institute of 
| Public Administration, advocating com- 
| petitive bidding for State funds, was 
}not a good one. The NationaP Institute 
was engaged by the State to make a 
survey of New Jersey’s public business 
methods. 

Members of the commission of inquiry 

|agreed with Mr. Githens. It was pointed 
}out that banks with a weak financial 
| structure might be.tempted to offer to 
|pay any premium in order to secure 
State funds. 
At present banks are selected by the 
| State treasurer on the basis of financial 
rating, and under this system the treas- 
urer is personally responsible for State 
moneys so deposited. If competitive 
bidding were the practice, Mr. Githens 
said, the treasurer would ,jhave to ask to 
be relieved of any responsibility for 
State moneys on deposit in banks. 

Mr. Githens likewise saw no merit in 
a suggestion that banks deposit coupon 
bonds with the State as security for 
the safety of public money. He Said 
that New Jersey -would be forced to care 
for between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000 
of such bonds, and in addition would be 
required to engage a large clerical force 
in order to clip coupons of the. securi- 
ties when they came due. 


- 


struction is 
clause is general 
wards introduced 
| construed. 


tion 19, chapter 


companies, ‘ 
| Section 3285, 


i 


trict. The general rule of statutory con- 
that where 


, that proviso is strictly 
Sackman 
| Wash, 660. Applying this rule, it is our 
opinion that the proviso contained in sec- 


the enacting 
and a proviso is gfter- 


v. Thomas, 24 


72, uaws of 1929, ap- 


subsection 


(2), 


OSTING less per year than the aver- 
e age family spends per month for 
upkeep and depreciation on an automo- 
bile, electricity has become one of the 
cheapest items in the family budget. The 
comforts and conveniences of this neces- 
sary service may be enjoyed for a whole 
day for about the price of a loaf of bread 
and for less than the price of a good cigar. 

In bringing low cost electricity to the 
19,700,000 wired homes, 
the group management or 
holding companies have 
led the way. Through the 
application of mass pro- 
duction principles to the 
generation and distribu- 
tion of electricity, group 
management companies 
have effected @many im- 
portant economies. Con- 


Australia to Change Bank Rate 


The Australian Government recently price sto 
introduced a bill into the Federal House | 
of Representatives for 
making alterations in the control and | sales of silk, raxon 0 
|the powers of the Commonwealth Bank. *¢according to fen one cotton underwear 
A reading of the bill shows that 
| government evidentl 


Rem. 'Department of Commerce.) 


COMPARISON OF 
COST OF LIVING AND COST OF ELECTRICITY 
FROM 1913 TO 1930 


and exclusive stores, 
;of men’s silk and 


per cent, respec 


res. 


the purpose of|information such as 


the | subdivision by differe 


(United States | according to the knit 
‘ments. 


ing of equipment and supplies has re- 
sulted in savings amounting to 2% of 
gross earnings. Even greater savings 
have been brought about by group financ- 
ing. More efficient utilization of coal has 
also materially lowered production costs 
—in 1929 the same amount of electricity 
was produced with 76% Jess fuel than 
would have been required in 1902. 
Incorporated in 1906, the Associated 
Gasand ElectricCompany 
was one of the first, and is 
now one of the largest, en- 
gaged in centralized 
operation of public utility 
properties. More than 1,- 
375,000 gas and electric 
and other utility custom- 
ers are served in 26 states, 
the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada, and through- 


) pe 
respectively. Sales 
cotton underwear 


showed slight decreases in exclusive and 
poputer price stores, but gained 0.2 and 


tively, in medium 


The study contains other interesting 


relative values of 


of retail stores; 
nt materials of re- 


y intends the Com- |tail sales of various items such as vests 
plies only to banks and not to trust | monwealth Bank to act as a competitor |bloomers, slips; relative values of sales 


|for the ordinary banks. 


and muslin depart- 
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Control of Surplus Is Expedient for Estab- 
lishment of Fair Price Pending Reduction 
of Production, Says Farm Board Member 


By SAM R. McKELVIE 
Member, Federal Farm Board 


will not undertake to forecast 
prices. ; 

The purpose of the law and the inten- 
tion of the Federal Farm Board is to 
assist farmers in the control of their 
marketing so thatthe laws of supply 
and demand may have free play. For 
instance, if producers insist on market- 
ing their wheat too rapidly during or 
shortly after harvest, it is inevitable 
that prices will be unduly. depressed. 

This is not to say that we would ad- 
vise any farmer to hold all of his wheat 
for an indefinite period. We recognize 
that the natural period in which to ex- 
port the North Americap crop is largely 
before Jan. 1—that is, before the flow 
starts from the Argentine and Aus- 
tralia. ; 

Especially is that true this year eom- 
pared with last, for the Argentine had 
a very heavy crop in 1928, and mar- 
keted it throughout the entire period 
of 1929. The new crop then came on, 
and has been largely disposed of by 
now. ¢ 
In the last analysis, the Federal 
Farm Board or any other. agency can- 
not prevent low prices if growers over- 
plant. Due to changing conditions, our 
export markets are becoming gradually 
restricted. 


T« FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


4 


The Federal Farm Board has urged 
a reduction in wheat, and cotton acre- 
ages. By some, this has been construed 
as arbitrary action withqgt taking into 
account the need for keeping the land 
in production. The fact is, farmers 
would get as much for their wheat crop 
if they reduced their acreage 20 per 
cent and left the land lie idle. 

The Federal Farm Board is not rec- 
ommending that. Our thought is that 
there must be a readjuStment of acre- 
age to the end that wheat will be dis- 
placed by other crops of which there is 
not such a surplus, and in which the 
competition in foreign markets or from 
foreign sources is not so keerf. 


During the marketing season now 
closing, the Federal Farm _ Board, 
through stabilization operations: in 
wheat and cotton, has undertaken to 
prevent a collapse in farm commodity 
prices. We believe a measure of suc- 
cess has been attained, though prices 
seem too low. It should be borne in 
mind that there is a readjustment of 
commodity prices throughout the world, 
and this is reflected to farm commod- 
ities. 
~ Without stating how much wheat the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation has at 
the present time, I may say that at one 

_ time or another, it has owned or con- 


trolled over 75,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. That is more than ever was 
grown in the State of Nebraska, the 
second Winter wheat State in the Na- 
tion. : 

Had the burden of that volume been 
left to play freely upon the market and 
in the hands of speculators, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that the price of 
wheat and consequently other grains 
would have been much lower than they 
are or have been. 

The Government cannot undertake to 
lift the surplus of a crop from the mar- 
ket without regard for the future. If it 
were to do so, the farmers were in turn 
to produce as much as they could, the 
losses to the Government would be im- 
measurable.: 

A 


Therefore, the best we can do is to 
assist in controlling the surplus for a 
time in the hope that farmers will co- 
operate with us in reducing acreages 
where the surplus continues to be too 
great. 

It is too early to make any prediction 
on whether the position of agriculture 
will, be permanently bettered as a re- 
sult of the operations of the Federal 
Farm Board. Experience of the past 
months confirms us in the belief that 
the approach we are making to a solu- 
tion of the problem is the right one. 

In our opinion collective action offers 
the only real hope of farmers improv- 
ing their relative financial position. 
But there must be cooperation in pro- 
duction as well as in marketing, with 
perhaps more emphasis on the former. 

We feel that fairly satisfactory prog- 
ress has been made in the short time 
the Board has been at work. A much 
larger percentage of farm products will 
be marketed cooperatively this year as 
a result of assistance given in strength- 
ening existing cooperatives and the or- 
ganization of new ones. 


a 


In the last analysis, however, the 
success of the program largely de- 
pends, not on help from the Farm 
Board or opposition from outside 
sources, but on the willingness of the 
individual farmer to take advantage of 
the opportunity offered him to ‘help 
himself. 

In pleading that this law be given a 
fair trial, may I emphasize that every 
other law proposed for the relief of 
agriculture had producer cooperation 
as the central feature. Therefore, until 
the Federal Farm Board has had time 
to work out this part of its program, it 
would only be harmful: to suggest 
amendments that might delay or defeat 
that part of our work. 








School Forests in Georgia 


Practical Instruction Given Pupils 
: By C. H. LANE 


Chief of Agricultural Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


received at the offices of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation from Paul W. Chapman, Director 
of Vocational Education in the State of 
Georgia, a cooperative arrangement 
was made between the directing heads 
of vocational agricultural schools of 
Georgia and the Georgia Forest Service 
for the introduction of forestry in the 
vocational schools, beginning with the 
scholastic year of 1929-1930. ‘ 
The project calls for school forests 
of 10 or more acres under lease to the 
school trustees for 10, years with the 
right to manage the forest according to 


A CCORDING to a report recently 


plans worked out by the Georgia For- , 


est Service. 

The project also calls for establish- 
ing and operating tree seed beds for 
the purpose of growing planting stock. 

The class. work calls for the presen- 
tation of the first principles of forestry 
according to outlines of a course cal- 
endar with State and Federal bulletins 
used as texts or reference reading in 
carrying out the assigned forestry jobs. 

The plan also calls for demonstra- 
tions in the school forest by representa- 
tives of the Georgia Forest Service. 
Three visits were made to the school 
forest during the school year by repre- 
sentatives of the Georgia Forest Serv- 
ice, in the course of which demonstra- 
tions were given in tree identification, 
seed bed construction, -planting, thin- 
ning, estimating the volume of stand- 


ing timber, and wood utilization. 


So far as is known this undertaking 
in Georgia is the first of its kind. It 
attracted nation-wide attention in 
schoo] and forestry circles and other 
States have undertaken to carry out 
the plan following the lead of Georgia. 

The readiness with which the schools 
have taken to the project have more 
than met expectations. School patrons 
have readily provided school forests, 
teachers have gladly introduced for- 
estry into the course of study, and re- 
port that no subject has proven more 
popular with the students, and no sub- 


ject has been more easily presented, 
although very few of the teachersyhave 
received any special training in for- 
estry. 

Representatives of the Georgia For- 
est Service are greatly pleased with the 
interest shown by students in the dem- 
onstration meetings and in carrying out 
the work prescribed by the forest man- 
agement plans. As a rule the work in 
forestry was presented to the two high- 
est grades of the rural high school. The 
number of students taking forestry as 
shown by records of schools reporting 
was 2,359. : 

During the year 86 school forests 
were surveyed and mapped. For each 
forest, management plans were made. 
The sight, stand, species of tree, char- 
acter of the forest, thinning, improve- 
ment cutting, places to plant, plans for 
fire break construction, and work to be 
done by students are set forth in these 
management plans. A colored map of 
the forest was presented to each school 
along with a copy of the management 
plans. 

In addition to the 86 surveyed school 
forests, other schools have forests 
which for various reasons have not yet 
been surveyed. Clearing up of titles in 
process of property sales, and complica- 
tions arising after school forests have 
been designated, have interfered with 
the completion of plans in some in- 
stances. In a few instances where one 
agricultural teacher is serving two 
schools, one school Torest is used by 
both schools. In all, approximately 100 
schools have had the use of school for- 
ests during the scholastic year of 
1929-1930. 

In addition to the forestry work car- 
ried on in 100 high schools and rural 
consolidated schools, there are 40 col- 
lored schools in the State in which for- 
estry is being taught in the same prac- 
tical way. 

Many new and valuable features are 
to be added to the forestry teaching 
plan. For example, within a year it is 
hoped that a Summer camp of instruc- 
tion can be held. 
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ference on child health and pro- 

tection is the third to be called 
by Presidents of the United States!in 
the interest of children. 

The first was called by President 
Roosevelt in 1909, to consider primarily 
the care of dependent children.~ Two 
important results of this conference 
were a change toward greater elasticity 
and individuality in the social handling 
of dependent children, and the estab- 
lishment, three years later, of the Chil- 
dren’s .Bureau in the Department of 
Labor. 4 

The second conference was called in 
1919 by President Wilson for the pur- 
pose of setting up “certain irreducible 
minimum standards for the health, edu- 
cation, and work of the American 
child.” The standards resulting from 
the 1919 conference have had a marked* 
influence on the development of legisla- 
tion and administrative practice in the 
various States. 

The impertance of this work has been 
so generally recognized that 1,000 ex- 
perts in related fields are giving one 
year of their time to it without finan- 
cial compensation. Their services have 
been distributed among four main sec- 
tions of the conference, covering the 
four broad fields of related knowledge 
—medical service, public health service 
and administration} education and 
training, and the handicapped. Under 
each of these sections work is being 
carried on that will be of special inter- 
est to women in the various groups at- 
tending the second Pan Pacific women’s 
conference. 

By the time the conference is con- 
vened, in November of this year, the 
experts serving on its various commit- 
tees will have had ‘about one year in 
which to compile their facts, relate 
them, and outline their recommenda- 
tions. It seems possible, at the present 
stage of progress, to indicate some of 
the probable results. 

First of all, if we wish to be exceed- 
ingly practical, the conference is going 
to give us a body of much-needed infor- 
mation. For example, the committee on 
growth and development is bringing to- 
gether a fund of, scientific knowledge 
which will be useful “both to those 
practically engaged in the care of chil- 
dren and those looking forward to the 
improvement in our knowledge’ of needs 
and our methods of care of children.” 
We have every reason to believe that 
this material is going to be presented 
in an interesting and usable form. 

The committee on prenatal and ma- 
ternal care is devoting itself to a con- 
sideration of the loss of life and health 
associated with child birth. Besides 
studying obstetric education, the mech- 
anism of.proper care, the factors and 
causes of morbidity and mortality, and 
the contribution of the basic sciences 
to the whole problem, this committee 
will indicate the supplementary agen- 
cies which are at the service of the 
home in providing the right physical 
care for mothers and infants. 

The facts regarding medical care for 
children in the United States will be 
made available by the committee bear. 
ing that name. A committee on public 
health service and administration will 
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set up for us the governmental aids, 
and help ws to see how these various 
State and Federal efforts should be co- 
ordinated, providing the basis for ‘an 
intelligent understanding of govern- 
mental organization and activities. Of 
special interest to nurses and physi- 
cians will be the findings of the com- 
mittee dealing with communicable dis- 
ease control. ° 

But the section on education and 
training is perhaps the one which holds 
the greatest interest for a group of 
women. While we know that the fam- 
ily is probably the most important 
agency in devéloping ideals and atti- 
tudes of children, there has been very 
little scientific study of how home con- 
ditions have influenced these. It is a 
difficult and intangible subject. 


One of our committees, headed by Dr. 
Burgess, of the University of Chicago, 
is devoting itself to this problem. Dr. 
Burgess is bringing together informa- 
tion collected from schedules sent to 
more than 25,000 school children, and 
tudying this information to find what 

tors in the home environment seem 
to be affecting the attitudes and ideals 
of the children. In addition, he ts ask- 
ing specialists in the different fields 
represented on his committee to point 
more directly to desirable ideals and 
attributes of the home which should 
cénsciously be developed. It is our 
purpose to organize this material in 
such form that it can be used by vari- 
ous agencies interested in parent edu- 
cation. 

The subsection on the infant and pre- 
school child, of which Dr.’ Anderson, of 
the University of Minnesota, is chair- 
man, is not only studying those agen- 
cies which handle the preschool child 
outside the home, but is also making a 
rather detailed study of the preschool 
child in the home. 

The subsection on the school child, 
headed by Dr. Wood, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has 19 committees at work on 
as many phases of the health and pro- 
tection of the older child in school. 

Professional people participating in 
the conference work have been bene- 
fited by the opportunity to gain first- 
hand information fronr other authori- 
ties in their respective fields 6n their 
experiance, practice and points of view. 
The conference has opened up sources 
of information which before were not 
readily aécessible, and it has acceler- 
ated the centralization of knowledge in 
the field of child care and-protection to 
an incredible degree. A coordination 
of activities relating to the health and 
well-being of children has been inaug- 
urated which will not,readily fall into 
disuse. ® 

Legislation can hardly escape being 
affected by the findings of the confer- 
ence. But the greatest result of the 
conference is already discernible. Par- 
ents all over the country have increas- 
ingly been made to realize that theirs 
is a special job for which training is 
necessary and available. I think we, 
have reason to believe that the deliber- 
ations of this conference will leave be-, 
hind them marks which will affect not 
only the physical development of chil- 
dren, but their education and the edu- 
cation of parents, for many years to 
come. 

? 
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By HENRY L. SHATTUCK 
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ITH THE VAST development of 
W State activities and expendi- 
tures the need for the adoption 
of principles of business administra- 
tion in governmentsbecame apparent. 
Executive budgets were adopted. Ad- 
ministrative agencies were reorganized 
and consolidated. The Governor was 
given power to veto items in appropria- 
tion bills, and to send back bills with 
recommendations for amendment. He 
was also provided with staff agencies 
for exercising control over appropria- 
tions after they were made, for central 
purchasing of supplies, for control. of 
personnel, and for systematizing ac- 
counting methods. Civil service laws 
were passed. General power to stand- 
ardize salaries was given to agencies 
serving under the Governor, and many 
statutory salaries were ,abolished. 
A 


It has come to be recognized, even in 
legislative halls, that no great enter- 
prise can be efficiently conducted by a 
large eommittee, and that, as in pri- 
vate business, the general policies may 
be determined by the directors, but the 
carrying out of those policies must be 
entrusted to the chosen executives. 

The transfer of the initiative in fiscal 
matters By the adoption of the execu- 
tive budget has undoubtedly diminished 
the power of the Legislature and in- 
creased that of the executive. 

Formerly, heads of departments went 
direct to the Legislature with their re- 
quests for appropriations. Now, they 
go in the first instance to the Governor, 
through the budget commissioner, who 
acts as his chief of staff in fiscal af- 
fairs. 

Formerly, these requests were con- 
sidered by the Legislature piecemeal, 
and without adequate knowledge of the 
revenue resources on the one hand and 
thé essential needs of the several de- 
partments on the other. Now, all these 
requests are submitted in advance of 
the meeting of the Legislature, and 
soon after it assembles a complete pro- 
gram is presented to the Legislature by 
the Governor, who as‘chiefyexecutive, 
is responsible for the properYunction- 
ing of the State’s business. 

The Goverror tells the Leg. .ture 
what approp:.ations he desires in order 
to carry on the government, what reve- 
nue from standing tax and other re- 
sources is available, and what addi- 
tional taxation he recommends to make 
up any deficiency, 4 

The Legislature, as holder of the 
purse-strings,.may then gtant the re- 
quested tax Jevy and appropriations, or 
modify, increase, or decrease them. In 
so doing it is acting within its proper 
sphere, and with full» knowledge— 
which it never had before—of a con- 
sidered program presented so as to 
show expenditures qnd appropriations 
for each item in previous years, and the 
departmental requests and the Gover- 
nor’s recommendations for the current 
year. 

A 


With all this information in hand, 
and after hearing all heads of depart- 
ments and other persons who desire to 
be heard, a ‘ingle bill, based on the 
budget with such modifications as the 
Legislature deems wise, is prepared 
and enacted. It then goes to the Gov- 
ernor, who may approve or disapprove 
as in the ease of other bills, except that 
if he is not in accord with any changes 
which have been made by the Legisla- 
ture he may veto any item or recom- 
mend the increasing or decreasing of 
items. 

In the previous paragraphs I have 
sketched ‘briefly the growth of execu- 
tive power and responsibility, and the 
diminishing participation of the Legis- 
lature in matters of administration. 
This process has been going on in all 
or most of the States, but my remarks 
apply more particularly to Massachu- 
setts. 
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In the course of this movement we 
have been growing away from the prac- 
tice of hobbling administration by de- 
tailed statutes. There is less special 
legislation, and more general legisla- 
tion. 

Pension systems have been set up for 
public employes, in place of special re- 
lief for particular individuals or classes 
of employes. r 

A number of statutory salaries have 
been abolished, so that now—with the 
exception of heads of departments, 
judges, legislative employes, and a few 
other officials—p:actically all salaries 
are based upon’**xible classifications 
established by the “ommission on Ad- 
ministration and F’nance subject to 
the approval of the Governor aftd 
council. 

What has been the effect of the trans- 
fer. of power from the Legislature to 
the’ executive by means of the execu- 
tive budget and other. administrative 
changes such Ss I have in&tated? I 
believe that si:#1 Powereas nave been 
so transferred are powers which never 
properly belonged to the legislative 
branch .of the government, powers 
which it cannot effectively exercise; and 
powers which if exercised will inter- 
fere with the performance of its proper 
functions as a legislative and not an 
I maintain that 
v the transfer of what we may call 
“usurped” powers, the legislative 
branch has become stronger, and not 
weaker. 

There are at all times many ques- 
tions involving legislation pressing for 
a solution. Many of these are intricate 
and require much,study. If the Legis- 
lature is involved in administrative de- 
tails, it cannot give to such questions 
the time and study they deserve. 
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The adoption of the budget system 
has also had a salutary effect upon the 
executive. In prebudget days, Go ’er- 
nors of Massachusetts were in the habit 
of making inaugural recommehdations 
to the Legislature quite tegdrdless of 
cost or of where the money to meet the 
cost was coming from. e 

Now a Governor seldom presumes to 
make any inaugural recommendations 
caHing for appropriation of public 
funds unless he is prepared to follow 
them up by including them as items 
and providing means for defraying 
their cost in his budget. 

Through the adoption of the execw- 
tive budget and in other ways, we have 
been rendering unto Caesar that which 
is Caesar’s, but in the process there is 
danger that we may go too far. Let us 
see to it that nothing is done to weaker 
the Legislature as the great forum for 
the hearing of grievances, and for ths 
discussion and formulation of legisla- 
tion. I would maintain as we have in 
Massachusetts, and extend to other 
States, the system of annual sessions 
unlimited in time, of freedom of .peti- 
tion, and of open hearings and report, 
with apportunity for debate, on all 
measures presented. 

I would oppose the custom of rota- 
tion inglegislative office for rotation’s 
sake, and would encourage Legislators 
who have given “a good account of 
themselves to.return for as many terms 
as they are willing to serve. Legisla- 
tion is a highly specialized calling. We 
need more professionals and fewer 
amateurs. No calling requires greater 
skill, training, and wisdom—both native 
and that gained from experience. It is 
a calling which should be honored and 
fostered. 

In our search for economy and effi- 
ciency of administration, let us remem- 
ber that the legislative as well as the 
executive branch needs our help and 
encouragement. In building up the ad- 
ministrative power of the executive, let 
us at the same time strengthen, and not 
weaken, the legislative power within its 
proper sphere. 
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T HAS BEEN found that when your 
middle finger is made to lift a 
weight over and over until it com- 

pletely gives out, a rest of .two hours 
is necessary for its full recovery, but 
when the finger is worked only half as 
long it requires for recuperation not a 
half but just a quarter.of the time for 
the first test. 

Though,.this experiment might seem 
as dbsurd as tree sitting, in reality it 
illustrates a fundamental principle of 
vital importan®e in the realm of work. 
It means that brief rest periods in 


“work spells in addition to the usual 


midday break are desirable and bene- 
ficial. 

Accordingly, the Women’s Bureau is 
on’a thoroughly sound and scientific 


basis in advocating, as it does, a 10- 
minute rest period in the middle of 
each four-hour work spell ‘as a part of 
the program necessary for protecting 
the health and increasing: the  effi- 
ciency of women workers. 

Workers who are allowed no rest 
pauses are likely when fatigued to slow 
up on the. job or take spontaneous rests. 
Steady work for short periods with defi- 
nite rests is found productive of higher 
output than is less intensive applica- 
tion without such breaks. 

The use of rest periods has a psy- 
chological as well as_ physiological 
basis. They create a more buoyant at- 
titude towatd labor. The enthusiasm 
of even an ardent worker is dampene 
by the prospect of a long stretch of un- 
broken toil. 
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